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A and VIRTUE appear 9 
in many reſped᷑s ſo nearly related 1 
that they axe generaly preſum'd inſeparable 1NU1RT 
Companions, And ſo willing we are to 


A 2 bes 
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Book I. peſieve well of their Union, that we hardly 


Oc ſian 


of this 
Inquiry, 


allow it juſt to ſpeak, or even think of em 
apart, It may however be queſtion'd, whe- 
ther the practiſe of the World; in this re- 
ſpect, be anſwerable to our Speculation, 
Tis certain that we ſometimes meet with 
Inſtances which ſeem to make againſt this 
general Suppoſition, We have known | 
People, who having the appearance of 
great zeal in Religiun, have yet wanted 
even the common A ffections of Humanity, 
& ſhewn themſelves extremly degenerate 
and corrupt. Others again , who have 
Paid little regard to Religion , and been 
conſider'd as mere ATHEISTS, have yet 
been obſerv'd to practiſe the Rules of M- 


rality, and act in many Caſes with ſuch | 


good meaning & Affection towards Man- 


kind, as might ſeem to force an Acknow- R 


ledgment of their being virtzous. And, 
in general, we find mere moral Principles | 
of ſuch weight, that in our dealings with 
men, we are ſeldom ſatisty'd by the fulleſt 
Aſſurance given us of their Zeal in Reli- 
gion, till we hear ſomething further of 
their Character. If we are told a man is 
religious, we (till ask, © What are his Mo- 
rals?” But if we hear at firſt that he has 
honeſt moral Principles, and is a man of 
natural Juſtice and good Temper, we ſel- 
dom think of the other Queſtion , ** Whe- 
„ ther he be religious and devontꝰ 


TRAIS 


concerning VIRTUE, 7 


T n1s has given occaſion to enquire, pat . 


„What Honejly or Vik TUE is, conſi- 
der'd by it-ſelf; and in what manner it 
„is influenc'd by Religion: How far 
Religion neceſſarily implies Virtue; and 
whether it be a true Saying, Zhar it is 
impoſſible for an Atheiſt to be virtuous, 
or ſhire. any real degree of Huneſiy, ur 
» MERIT.” 


o 
* 


AxDp here it cannot juſtly be wouder'd 


at, if the Method of explaining things 
# ſhou'd appear ſomewhat unuſual ; ſince the 


Subject. Matter his been lo little ezamin'd, 
and is of ſo nice and dangerous ſpecula- 
tion. For ſo much is the religious part of 
Mankind alarm'd by the freedom of ſome 
late Pens; and ſh great a Jealouſy.is rais'd 
every-where on this account; that what- 
ever an Author may ſuggeſt in favour of 
Religion, he will gain little Credit in the 
Cauſe, if he allows the leaſt Advantage 
to any other Principle. On the other fide, 
the Men of Wit and Raillery, whoſe plea- 
ſanteſt Entertainment is in the expoling the 
weak ſides of Religion, are ſo deſperately 
afraid of being drawn into any ſerious 
thoughts of it, chu they look upon a Man 
as guilty of foul Play, who aflumes the 
air of a Free MWriter, and at the fame time 
prelerves any regard for the Principles of 
Natural Religion, They are apt togive as 

A little 


9. 1 
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Book 1. little quarter as they receive: And ate re- 
* ſolv'd to think as ill of the Morals of 
G. their Antagoniſts, as their Antagoniſts can 
IR poſſibly think of theirs. Neither of em, 

t ſeems, will allow the leaſt Advantage 

to the other. Tis as hard to. perſuade one 

ſort, that there is any Virtue in Religion, 
N as the other, that there is any Virtue out 
| of the Verge of their particular Commu- 
| Nity. So that, between both, an Author 
1 mult paſs his time ill, who dares plead fol- 
Religion and Moral Virtue, without leſſen- 
ing the force of either; but allowing to 
each its proper Province, and due Rank, 
wou'd hinder their being made. Enemys 
by Detraction. 


ry Ta * — . 2 * Is — 
* $. - x ea We,” -7 1 


HowEvkER it be: If we wou'd pre- 
tend to give the leaſt new light, or explain 
any thing effectually, within the intended 
1 compats of this Inquiry; *tis neceſſary to 
| take things pretty deep; and cndeavour, 
| by ſome ſhort Scheme, to repreſent the 
Origival of each Opinion, whether natural 
or unnatural, relating to the DEITTY. And 
if we can happily get clear of this thorny 
part of our Philoſophy ; thereſt, *tis hop'd, 
may prove more plain and eaſy. 


end — _— 


SECT 
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—_ Part r. 
5 SECT. IL ag 
) 1 
n. 1 Nr Whole of Things (or in the State of 
5 1 Univerſe) either all is according to a 0piniens. 


good Order, and the moſt agreeable to a 

general Intereſt : or there is that which is 
2 otherwiſe, and might poſſibly have been 
better conſtituted, more wiſely contriv'd, 
and with more advantage to the general 
2 Intereſt of Beings, or of the Whole. 


Ir everything which exiſts be according 
to a good Order, and for the beſt; then o 
neceſſity there is no ſuch thing as real ILL 
in the Univerſe, nothing ILL with reſpect 
to the Whole. 


WuarsokE vx, then, is ſo as that it 
cou'd not really have beez better, or any 
way hezter order a, is perfectly good: What- 
& ſoever in the Order of the World can be 
call'd ILL, muſt imply a poſſibility in the 
nature of the thing to have been better 
contriv'd, or orderd. For if it cou'd not; 
it is perfe&, and as it ſhou'd be, 


WHATSOEVER is really ILL, there- 
fore, muſt be caus'd or produc'd, either by 
Deſign (that is to ſay, with Knowledg and 
Intelligence) or, in defect of this, by Ha- 

zard and mere Chance. 
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Bock 1. TIF there be any thing ILL in the Uni- 


State of 
Opinions, 


verſe from Deſigu, then that which diſ- 
poſes all things, is no one good deſigning 


Principle. For either the oe deſigning 


Principle is it- ſelf corrupt ; or there is 
ſome other in being which operates con- 
trarily, and is ILL. | 


It there be any ILL in the Univerſe 
from mere Chance; then a deſigning Prin- 
ciple or mind, whether Good or Bad, 
cannot be the Cauſe of al/ things. And 
conſequently, if there be ſuppos'd a de- 


ſigning Principle, who is the Cauſe only 
of Good, but cannot prevent the III 


which happens from Chance, or from a 
contrary ill Deſign ; then there can be 
ſuppos'd in reality no ſuch thing as a 
ſuperior good Deſign or Mind, other than 
what is impotent and defective : For not 
to correct, or totally exclude that Ill of 


Chance, or ofa contrary ill Deſign, muſt Þ 
proceed cither from Imnpotency, or i- 


will. 


WHATSOEVER is ſuperior in any. 


degree overthe World, or rules in Nature 
with Diſcernment and a Mind, is what, 
by univerial Agreement, Men call G ob, 
If there are ſevcral ſuch ſuperior Minds, i ! 
they are ſo many Gd: But if that ſin- 4 


gle, or thoſe ſeveral Superiors are not 
in 
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ni- in their nature neceſſarily good, they ra- part 2. 
1iſ- ther take the name of DAM OR. 6... 
ng FRY 
ing To believe therefore that every thing is 

» is & govern'd, order'd, or regulated for the ve/?, 


by a deſigning Principle, or Mind, neceſſa- 
rily good and permanent, is to be a perfect 
THEIST: | 


. 7 , 
*% ns 
e 


in⸗ To believe nothing of a deſigning Prin- 
ad, ciple or Mind, nor any Cauſe, Meaſure, or 
nd Rule of Things, but Chuxce; fo that in Na- 
de- ture neither the Intereſt of % ble, nor 
nly of any Particulars, can be ſaid to bein the 
111 IF leaſt deſign'd, purſu'd, or aim'dat; is to be 
na a perfect ATHEILST. 


2 Too believe no one ſupreme deſigning 
aan Principle or Mind, but rather :, three, 
not or more, (tho in their nature ges) is to 
of be a POLYTHEIST.- 


L-. To believe the governing Mind, or 
Minds, not abſolutely and neceſſarily 
good, nor confin'd to what is beſt, but ca- 

ny. pbable of acting according to mere Will or 

ire Fancy; is to be a DRM ONISr. 


bv. THERE are few who think always con- 
ds, ſiſtently, or according to one certain Hy- 
n- potheſis, upon any Subject ſo abſtruſe and 
ot intricate as the Cauſe of all Things, and 
in 8 the O Economy or Government of the Uni- 
A 7 verſe; 
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Book 1. verſe, For tis evident in the Caſe of ie 
State of moſt devout People, even by their own 
Opinions. Confeſſion, that there are Times when 
their Faith hardly can ſupport *em in the 
Belief of a ſupreme Wiſdom; and that they 
are often tempted to judg diſadvantage- 
ouſly of a Providence, and juſt Admini- . 
ſtration in the Whole. 


Tu Ar alone, therefore, is to be call'd I 
a Man's Opinion, which is of any other 
the moſt habitual to him, and occurs upon 
moſt occaſions. So that *tis hard to pro- 
nounce certainly of any Man, that he is an 
Atheiſt; becauſe unleſs his whole Thoughts 7 
are at all Seaſons, and on all Occaſions, 3 
ſteddily bent againſt allSuppoſition or Ima+. 
gination of Deſien in things, he is no per- 
jet ATHEIST. In the ſame manner, ifa 
Man's Thoughts are not at all times ſted- 
dy and reſolute againſt all Imagination of 
Chance, Fortune, or ill Deſign in things, | 
he is no perfect T HEIST. But if any- | 
one believes more of Chance and Confu- 
ſion than of Deſign; he is to be eſteem'd | 
U more as ATHEIST than aTheiſt, from 
i that which molt predominates, or has the 
| aſcendant. And in caſe he believes more | 
| of the Prevalency of an ill deſigning Prin- 
| ciple, than of a good one, he is rather a 
D £x oxN18T; and may be jaſtly fo call'd, 
from the fide to which the Ballance of his 
Judgment molt juclines, , 

h | ALL: 
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ALL theſe ſorts both of Dæmoniſim, Fart r. 
Polytheiſm, Atheiſm, and Theiſm, may be §. 2. 


„ mix'd. Religion excludes only per- 


feck Atheiſm. Perfect Dæmoniſts undoub- 


tedly there are in Religion; becauſe we 
know whole Nations who worſhip a De- 
vil or Fiend, to whom they facrifice and 
offer Prayers and Supplications, in reali- 
ty on no other account than becauſe they 


fear him, And we know very well that, 
in ſome Religions, there are thoſe who 
2 exprelly give no other Idea of G op, than 


A 6 of 
„As thus: 


1. Thei:m with Dæmoniſm: 2. Demoniſm with 
Polytheiſm : 3. Theiſm with Atheiſm : 4. Demoniſm 
with Atheiſm : 5. Polytheiſm with Atheiſm: 6 Theiſm 


las ir ſtands in oppohtion to Dæme niſm, and denotes 
& Goodneſs in the ſu; exior Deity) with Polytherſm 7. 


Tue ſame Theifm or Polytheiſm with Dæmoniim: 8, 
Oc with Dzmoniſmand Atheiſm. 


1. As when the one chief Mind, or Sovereign Being, 
is (in the Believer's ſenſe) divided between a good and 


a2 ill Nature, by being the Cauſe of Ill as well as Good : 


Or otherwiſe, when Iwo diſtinct and contrary Principles 
ſudfiſt ; one, the Author of all Good, the other of all III. 

2: As when there is not one, but ſeveralcorrupt Minds 
= govern z which Opinion may be call'd Poly4emo « 
niſm, 

3. As when Chance is not excluded; but God and * 
Chance divide. 

4. As when an evil Dzmon and Chance divide. 

5. As when many Minds and Chance divide. 

6. As when there are more principal Minds than one, » 
but agreeing in Good, with one and the fame Will and 
Reaſon, | 

7. As when the ſame Syſtem of Deity or correſpon - 
ding Deity ſubſilts, togetbet with a contraty Principle, 
or with ſeveral contrary Principles or governing Minds, 

8. As When the laſt Caſe is, together Witu Cualtee - 


Book 1. 


Cate of 
('pinzonr 


A Conſti 


tien, 
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of a Being arbitrary, violent, cauſing Ill, 
and ordaining to Miſery ; which in effect 
is the ſame as to ſubſtitute a DA MON, or 

Devil, in his room. | 


Now fince there are theſe ſeveral Opi- 
nions concerning à ſ#perior Power; and 
ſince-there may be found perhaps ſome 
Per ſons, who have no form'd Opinion at 
all upon this Subject; either thro” Scepri- 


ciſn, Negligence of Thought, or Confu- 


fion of Judgment: the conſideration is, 
how any of theſe Opinions, or this want 
of any certain Opinion, may poſſibly con- 
ſiſt with VIRTUE and MERIT; or be 
compatible with an honeft or moral Cha- 
racter. ? 


Seeed s 
rn 


SS CT.. I. 


91 we reſſect on any ordi- 
W nary Frame or Conſtitution ei- 
ther of Art or Nature, and conſider 
how hard it is to give the leaſt account | 
of a particular Part, without a com- 
| petent- 


ei- Ss 
der 
unt 


im- 
Ot! 
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what purpoſe they ſerve; will be hard for 


any- one juſtly to determine: But to what 


End the many Proportions and various 
Shapes of Parts in many Cxeatures actually 
ſerve; we are able, by the help of Study 


and Obſervation, to demonſtrate, with 
great exactneſs. 


We know that every Creature has a 
private Good and Intereſt of his own; 
which Nature has compel'd him to ſeek, 
by all the Advantages afforded him, with- 
in the compaſs of his Make. We know 


that there is in reality a right and a wrong 


State of every Creature ; and that his 
right-one is by Nature forwarded, and 
by himſelf affectionately ſought. There 
being therefore in every Creature a cer- 


tain Intereſt or Good; there muſt be alſo tereſt o 


a certain Exp, to which every thing in End in 
O Creatures, 


his Conſtitution mult naturally refer. 
this END if any thing, either in his Ap- 
petites, Paſſions, or Affections, be not con- 
ducing, but the contrary ; we muſt of ne- 
ceſſity own it z// to him. And in this 
manner he is d, with reſpoct to himſelf; 
as he certainly is, with reſpect to others 


A 7 of” 


petent Knowledg of the Whole 3 we Part 2. 
need not wonder to find oar-ſelves at a F. 1. 

® loſs in many things relating to the Conſti- 
tution and Frame of Nature her-ſelt. For pag. 
to what End in Nature many things, even 
Z whole Species of Creatures, refer; or to 


Whole and 


14 
4. 
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Book r. of his kind , when any ſuch Appetites or 
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mereft of Paſſions make him any-way injurious to 


Goodneſs, 


Private 
Go:d. 


ile Species, them, Now, if by the natural Conſtitu- 


tion of any rational Creature, the ſame 
Irregularitys of Appetie which make him 
il te Others, make him ill alſo to Him- 
ef; aud if the ſame Regularity of Af- 
fections, which cauſes him to be good 
in one ſenſe, cauſes him to be good alſo 
in the other; then is that Goodneſs by 
which he is thus uſeful to others, a real 
Good and Advantage to himſelf. And thus 
Virtue and Iatereſt may be found at laſt 
to agree. 


Or this we ſhall conſider particularly 


in the latter part of our Inquiry. Our firſt 
Detign is, to ſee if we can clearly deter- 
mine what that Quality is to which we 
give the Name of Guoaneſs, or VIKTUE, 


SHouU'D a Hiſtorian or Traveller de- 
ſcribe to us a certain Creature of a more 


ſolitary Diſpoſition than ever was yet 


heard of; one who had neither Mate nor 
Fellow of any kind ; nothing of his own 
Likeneſs, towards which he it00d well» 
affected or inclin'd; nor any thing with» 
ont, or beyond himſelf, for which he had 
the leaſt Paſſion or Concern : we might be 
apt to ſay perhaps, without much heſita- 


tion. That this was doubtleſs a very 


„ melancholy Creature, and that in this 
97 unlo- 


. 2 


” ted as to himſelf.” But weſhou'd hard- Privat 
iy, after all, be induc'd to ſay of him, STSTEAL 
„That he was a good Creature. 
However, ſhou'd it be urg'd againſt us, 
That ſuch as he was, the Creature was 
s ſtill perfect in 4707 and therefore to 


* 
E 1 
ER 
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„ unſociable and ſullen ſtate he was like Part 2. 
„ to have a very diſconfolate kind of Y. 1. 

„Life.“ Bat if we were aſſur' d, that 
*X notwithſtanding all Appearances, the 
Z Creature enjoy'd himſelf extremely, had 
Z agreat reliſh of Life, and was in nothing 
wanting to his own Good; we might ac- 
EZ knowledg perhaps. That the Creature 


was no Monſter, nor abſurdly conſtitu- 


„ be eſteem'd good: For what had he to 


„„ do with others?” In this ſenſe, in- 
# deed, we might be forc'd to acknowledg, 
„„ That he was a good Creature; if he 
5 cou'd be underſtood to be abſolute and 
5 compleat in himſelf; without any real 
5 relation to any thing in the Univerſe 


,, beſides.” For ſhou'd there be any where 


in Nature @ Sy/tem, of which this living Sem of 
Creature was to be conſider'd as a Part; e Species 


then cou'd he no-Wiſe be allow'd good; 
whilſt he plainly appear'd to be ſuch @ 
Part, as made rather to the harm than 
good of that Syſtem or ¶ hole in which he 
was included. 


Ir therefore in the Structure of this 
or any other Animal, there be any thing 
Which 


Book 1. 


Animal! 
Syſtem. 
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which points beyond himſelf,and by which 
he is plainly diſcover'd to have relation to 
ſome other Being or Nature beſides his 
own; then will this Animal undoubtedly # 


be eſteem'd a Part of ſome other Syſtem, 


For inſtance, if an Animal has the Propor. 


tions ofa Male, it ſhews he has relation to 
a Female. And the reſpective Proportions 


both of the Male and Female will be al- ' 


low'd, doubtleſs, to have a joint-relation 
to another Exiſtence and Order of things 
beyond themſelves, So that the Creatures 
are both of 'em to be conlider'd as Parts of 
another Sy/lem : which is that of a particu- 
lar Race or Species of living Creatures, 
who have ſome one common Natare, or are 


provided for, by ſome one Order or Conſti. 
zation of things ſubſiſting together, and co- 
operating towards their Conſervation ang 


Support, 


I x the ſame manner, if a whole Species 
of Animals contribute to the Exiſtence or 
Well-being of ſome other; then is that 
whole Species, in general, a Part only of 


ſome other Syſtem. 


Fo R inſtance; Tothe Exiſtence of the 
Spider, that of the Fly is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. The heedleſs Flight, weak Frame, 
and tender Body of this latter Inſect, fits 


and deter mines him as much a Prey, as the 


r0vgh Make, Watchtulneſs, and Cunning 
| Ol 


be ”. 


=. 
zY 
” 
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A of the former, fits him for Rapine, and the Part 2. 


hica 

nto WMenſnaring part. The Web and Wing ate &. 1. 
; his ſuted to each other. And in the Structure 
edly of each oftheſe Animals, there is as appa- 
em, rent and perfect a relation to the other, as 
por. in our own Bodys there is a relation of 
nto Limbs and Organs; or, as in the Branches 
ons or Leaves of a Tree, we ſee a relation of 
2 al- each to the other, and all, in common, to 
tion ene Root and Trunk. 

ings | | | 
ures Ix the ſame manner are Flys alſo neceſ- 
ts of ſary to the Exiſtence of other Creatures, 
cus both Fowls and Fiſh, And thus are other 
res, Species or Kinds ſubſervient to one ano» 
are ther; as being Parts of a certain Syſtem, 
ati. and included in one and the ſame Order of 
co- Beings. 

and 


So that there is a Syſtem of all Animals; 
an Auimal-Order or O Economy, accordin 
to which the animal Affairs ate regulated 
and diſpos'd. 


. 
% 


: Now, ifthe whole Syſtem of Animals, Sen ef 
together with that of Vegetables, and al!“ Ert. 
Other things in this inferior World, be 


I properly comprehended in one Syſiem of a 
Globe or Earth: And if, again, this G/:4e Planets: 
or Earth it-ſelf appears to have a real De- Mm. 


pendence on ſomething ſtill beyond; as, 
tor example, either on its Sun, the Ga- 
laxy, Or its Fellow Planets: then is it. in 

reality 


—— 
— = 
44 N 


Book 1. reality a PART only of ſome other Syſtery, | pf 
And if it be allow'd, that there is in like 


+ 4 4 
y 
— 


Univerſal 
Item. 


A olule 
ILL, 


k ſpect 
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manner a SYSTEM of all Things, and a 


"2 
= 
! > 


Univerſil Nature; there can be no parti- 


eular Being or Syſtem which is not either 
good or ill in that general one of the Unis 
verſe: For if it be inſignificant and of no 
uſe, it is a Fault or Imperfection, and con- 
ſequently ill in the general Syſtem. 


FHEREFORE if any Being be wholly 
and really ILL, it muſt be ill with reſpect 
to the Univerſal Syſtem; and then the 


Syſtem of the Univerſe is ill, or imper- | 
fect. But if the Ill of one private Syſtem 


be the Good ot others; if it makes (till to 


the Good of the general Syſtem, (as when 
one Creature lives by the Deſtruction of 
another; one thing is generated from the 
Corruption of another; or one planetary 3 


Syſtem or Vortex may ſwallow up ano- 


ther) then is the Ill of that private Syſtem 3 
no real Ill in it-ſelf; any more than the pain 
of breeding Teeth is ill, in a Syſtem or 
Body which is ſo conſtituted, that without 
this occaſion of Pain, it wou'd ſufter worſe, 8 


by being defective. 


So that we cannot ſay of any Being, 
that it is who/ly and abſolutely ill, unleſs i 
we can poſitively ſhew and aſcertain, that 


what we call ILL is no where Goop be- 
ſides, in any other Syſtem, or with re- 
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_ 55 ſpect to any other Order or OEconomy part 2 


1 a whatſoever. §. 1. 
arti- » - Relative 
ther Bor weretherein the World any intire Ig. 


Us;. Species of Animals deſtruQive to every o- 
f no ther, it may be juſtly call'd an Species; 
con- las being ill in the Animal HHlem. And if 
Jin any Species of Animals (as in Men, for 
example) one Man is ot a nature pernicious 


5% % Ito the reſt, he is in this reſpect juſtiy ſtyl'd 


Dec 2 ill Man. 

= Wi do not however ſayofany-one,that 614 and 
tem e is an i Man becauſe he has the Plague- i an, 
to ſpots upon him, or becauſe he has convul- 

hen ſive Fits which make him ſtrike & wound 


ſuch as approach him. Nor do we ſay on 


—— the other ſide, that he is 4 god Man, When 
tary 2 having his Hands ty'd up, he is hinder'd 
noe from doing the Miſchief he deſigns; or 
tem} (Which is in a manner the fame) vyhen he 
ain abſtains from executing his ill purpoſe, 


2 
5 thro'a fear of ſome impendingPuniſhment, 
gor thro? the allurement of tome exterior 
7 


S8o that in a ſenſible Creature, that Ge 
which is not done thto' any Affection at #ro Ace- 


18 all, makes neither Good nor Ill inthe na- 
that ture of that Creature; who then only is 
be- {uppos'd Good, when the Good or Ill of the 


| Syltem to which he has relation, is the im- 
mediate Obj ect of ſome Paſſion or Aﬀec- 
tion moving him. SINCE 
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Book 1. SINCE it is therefore by Affection 
| merely that a Creature is elteem'd good or 
ill, zaturalor unnatural, our butinels will 

be, to examine Which ate the good and 
natural, and which the i// and unnatural 


Affections. 
I 


Private or IN the firſt place then, it may be ob · lf 
2 ſerv'd, that it there be an Affection 
tk towards any Subject conlider'd as private 

Good, which is. not really ſuch, but 

imaginary ; this Affection, as being ſuper- 
| fluous, and detracting from the force of 
U | other requiſite and good Affections, is in 
* it-ſelf vitious and ill, even in reſpect of 
1 the private Intereſt or Happineſs of the 
* Creature. 
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IF there can poſſibly be ſuppos'd in a 
101 Creature ſuch an Affection towards Self- 
1 Good, as is actually, in its natural degree, 
| | conducing. to his private Intereſt, and at 
1 the ſame time inconſiſtent with the publick 
100 Good ; this may indeed be call'd ſtill a 
10 vitious Affection: And on this Suppoſi- 
lf tion a Creature “ cannot really be good 
[| and natural in reſpect of his Society or 
| 


—ů — — 


> ky, © we Cy 


— 
— 


| l Publick, without being ill and unnaural 
li toward himſelf. Bur if the Affection be 


PY fad 


G infra, pag. 797 &c. 163, 45 &c, 
| then 


tion 

a or 
will} 
and 
aral 


ious Affection. 
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hen only injurious to the Society, when it part 2. 


sim moderate, and not ſo when it is mo- 
erate, duly temper'd, and allay'd ; then is 
he inmoderate degree of the Atfection tru- 
y vitious, but not h moderate. And thus, 
f there be found in any Creature a more 
han ordinary Self-concernment,or Regard 
o private Good, which is inconſiſtent with 
he [ntereſt of the Species or Publick; this 

uſt in every reſpect be eſteen!'d an ill and 


ommonly call SELFiSHNESS, and 
iſapprove ſo much, in wh:tever Creature 


wc happen to diſcover it. 


ON the other ſide, if the Affection to- 
vards private or Self-good, however ſel- 
it may be eſteem'd, is in reality not 
only conſiſtent with publick Good, but in 
ſome meaſure contributing to it; if it be 
ſuch, perhaps, as for the good of the Spe- 
cies in general, every Individual ought to 
ſhare ; tis ſo far from being ill, or blames 
able in any ſenſe, that it muſt be acknow- 
Icdg*d abſolutely neceſſary to conſtitute a 
Creature Good. For if the want of ſuch an 
Affection as that towards Self-preſerva- 
tion, be injurious to the Species; a Crea- 
ture is ill and unnatural as well thro' this 
Defect, as thro' the want of any other 
natural Affection. And this no-one would 

doubt 


VOL. I. page 120. 


And this is what we. 


§. 2» 


Book I. doubt to pronounce, if he ſaw a Man who 


Private 
or Self< 
eAfettion, 


24 An INQUIRY 
minded not any Precipices which lay in 
his way, nor made any diſtinction of Food, 8 
Diet, Clothing, or whatever elſe related toll 
his Health and Being. The ſame wou'd 8 
be aver'd of one who had a Diſpoſition 
which render'd him averſe to any Com- 
merce with Womankind, and of conſe- 
quence unfitted him thro* Le of Tem- 
per (and not merely thro” a Defect of Con 

ſtuution) tor the propagation of his Spe- 

cies or Kind. | 4 

Tus the Affection towards Self- 
ood, may be a good Affection, or an 
il-one. For if this private Affection be 
too ſtrong (as when the eæceſide Love of i 

Life unfits a Creature for any generous| 
AR) then is it undoubtedly vitious ; and 
if vitious, the Creature who is mov'd by 
it, is vitiouſly moy'd, and can never be . 
otherwiſe than vitious in ſome degree, 
when mov*d by that Affection. There- 
fore if thro? ſuch an earneſt and paſſiona- 
te Love of Life, a Creature be acciden- 
tally induc'd to do Good (as he might 
be upon the ſame terms induc'd to do 
I) he is no more a good Creature for 
this Good he executes, than a Man is 
the more an honeſt or good Man either H. 

for pleading a juſt. Cauſe, or fighting in I, 

a good one, for the ſake merely of his Nur 

Fee or Stipend, | | 

Wuar- 


* 
? 
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4 


hoh WHATSOEVER therefore is done part 2. 
m ehnich happens to be advantageous to the 9 2. 


od, Ppecies, thro' an Affection merely towards 
d , eif- good, does not imply any moreGood- 
'd| 


eſs in the Creature than as the Affection 
t (elf is good. Let him, in any particular, 
d ever ſo well; if at the bottom, it be that 


nſe· Melih Affection alone which moves him, 
cn She is in himſelf till vitious Nor can any 
2%. reature be conſider'd otherwiſe, when 
PE he Paſſion towards Self. good, tho ever ſo 


Moderate, is his real Motive in the doing 
bat, to which a natural Affection for his 
.ind ought by right to have incl in'd him. 


Ax p indeed whatever exterior Helps or 
Puccours an ill diſpos'd Creature may find, Tempe 
Jo puſh him on towards the performance of 

me one good Action; there can no Good- 

eſs ariſe in him till his Temper be ſo far 
hang'd, that in the iſſue he comes in ear- 

zeſt to be led by ſome immediate Affection, 

| ireckiy, and not accidentally, to Good, 

ona- nd againſt III. 


night Fox inſtance; if one of thoſe Crea - 
o dOures ſuppos'd to be by Nature tame, gen- 
re for le, and favourable to Mankind, be, con- 
an is rary to his natural Conſtitution, fierceand 
either avage; we inſtantly remark theBreachof 
ng m Memper, and own the Creatureto be unna- 
f his Rural and corrupt. If at any time after- 
wardsa 
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Book 1. wards, the ſame Creature, by good Forturil 
Temper, Or right Management, comes to loſe hl 
Fierceneſs, and is made tame, gentle, ani 
treatable, like other Creatures of his Kind 
tis acknowledg'd that the Creature thi 
reſtor'd becomes good & natural. Suppoli 
now that the Creature has in deed a tam 


* 


and gentle Carriage; but that it procecif 
only from the fear of his Keeper ji which 
it ſer alide, his predominant Paſſion inttani 
ly breaks out: then is his Gentleneſs nf 
his real Temper ; but his true and genuin 
Nature or natural Temper remaining juſt if 
it was, the Creature is (till as i as ever. 


NornHi xG therefore being properly ei 
ther Goodneſs or 11lnefs in a Creature, e 
cept what is from natural Temper; „ 
„5 good Creature is ſuch a one as by the na 
„ tural Temper or Bent of his Affection 
» is carry'd primarily and immediate 
„ and not ſecondarily and accrdental'y, tt 
„Good, and againſt III:“ And an // Cre. 
ture is juſt the conttary; viz.. „ One whe 
„is wanting iu right Affections, of for 
„ enough to carry him direct iy toward 
,» Good, and bear him out againſt 111 ; of 
„ Who is carry'd by other Affedion 
„ directly to Ill, and againſt Good.“ " 


W He in general, all the Affections og, 
Paſſions are ſuted to the publick Good, off | 


* 
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Hen is the natural Temper intirely good. 
Wt, on the contrary, any requiſite Paſſion 


ine e wanting; or if there be any one ſuper- 
t omeraty, of weak, or any-Wiſe d flervice- 
pol ble, or contrary to that main End; then is 
tam he natural Temper, and confequently the 
deen renture himſelf, in ſome meaſure corrupt 
nich nin 

{tan 

"vin THERE is no need of mentioning 
to ther Envy, Malice, Frowardneſs, or 
piber ſuch hatefal Paſſions; to ſhew in 


at manner they are ill, and conſtitute an 
117 4 Creature. But it may be neceſſary per- 
—__ to remark, thit even as to & 1naneſs 
te ind Love of the moſt natural ſort (ſuch as 
a of any Creature for its Offspring) if it 
ion e immoderate & beyond a certain degree 
batch . vitious. For thus over- 
ty, i reat enderaeſs deſtroys the Effect of 
„eee, and exceſſive Pity renders us unca- 
1 able of giving ſaccour. Hence the Exceſs 
F ford n Love is own'd to be a vit ious 
ward” he z over-great Pity, EFeminacy and 
Ara“ neſs, over- great concern for Self- pre- 
111.» *Wrvation, Meauneſs and Cowardice; too 


eddion tle, Raſhaeſs ; and none at all, or that 
| hich is contrary, (v:2. a Paſſion leading 
ed 4 3 2 mad and deſperate 
ravity. 

— V OL. II. B SECT. 


ood of the Species, as above-mention'd ;part 2. 
| : 


C-% 
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| Book 1. 


4 SECT, III. . 
D 

| BY. to proceed from what is eſteem'd 7 1 

mere Goodneſs; and lies within the Fer 
reach and capacity of all ſenſible Creature; Ru 

to that which is call'd VIX TUE or Mu 

RI r, and is allow'd to Man only. 1 

ite 

— A Ina Creature capable of forming gene- 
ral Notions of Things, not only the out. or 

ward Beings which offer themſelves to the m. 

Senſe, are the Objects of the Affection c. 

but the very Actions themſelves, and thilWcls 
Aﬀedtions of Pity, Kindneſs, Gratitude id 

and their Contrarys, being brought intW14ds 

the Mind by Reflection, become Object 

So that, by means ofthis reflected SenſeM'y 1 

there ariſes another kind of AtF:&ion twWorn 

wards thoſe very Affections themfclvesM ing 

which have been jalready felt, and are now ai 
become the Subject of a new Liking ore 
Diſlike. ere 

nm 

TRE Caſe is the ſame in the mental d B. 

moral Subjects, as in the ordinary Bodys, f. A 
common Subjects of Sexſe. The ShipeWalide 
Motions, Colours, and Proportions of the! 

latter being preſented to our Eye; thei 


Nos 


neceſſarily reſults a * Beauty or Deformiiſ Spe- 

according to the different Meaſure, A Sou 
rangemel 

* Infra, pag 414+ "OR 

VOL 
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4 angement and Diſpoſition of their ſeveral part 2. 


Parts. So in Behawonr and Actions, when 
pPreſented to our Underſtanding, there mutt 
|S: found, of neceſſity, an apparent Ditte- 
eence, according to the Regularity or Irre- 
„ Fularity of the Subjects. 

- 


3 Tn:Mino, which is SpeQator or Au- ,, 


4 
t. Mun, diſtinguiſh Sound, and ſcan each Sen- 
he ment or Thought which comes before it. 


can let nothing eſcape its Cenfvre, It 


h:Wcls the Soft and Harſh, the Agreeable 
de id Diſagreeable, in the Affections; and 
ods a Foz] and Fair, a Hirmonious and a 


D://ozant, as really and truly here, as in 
iy muſical Numbers, or in the outward 
orms or Repreicntations of ſenſible 
hings. Nor can it & with-hold its Admirg- 
2 and Extaſy, its Averſioa & Scora, any 
Ire in what relates to one than to the 
er of theſe Subjects. So that to deny the 
nmon and natural Senſe of a Sous 
1d BeaurieuL in Things, will appear 
j Aﬀectation merely, to any-one who 
nſiders du!y ot this Atfair. 


Ss, ( 
TH 
thel 
hei[No was in theſezſible kind of Objects, 
mir: Species or {mages of Bodys, Colours, 
Al Sounds, are perpetually moving before 
mel B 2 our 


nſra, pag. 415, 418, 419, &ce. 
VOL. I. p. 50, 91, 3. VOL. III. p. 32, &c, 


tor of other Min d, cannot be without ra and 
s Eye and Ear; fo as to diſcern Propor. Leformity, 


* * 1 
© = 
> 
of 
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Book g. our Eyes, and acting on our Senſes, even 


Nor 


when we ſlee p; ſo in the moral and intel. 


Beanty and lecrua! kind, the Forms and Images of, 


Teſrmity. Things are no leſs active aud incumbent on 


the Mind, at all Seaſons, and even Wb 
the real Objects themſelves are abſent. . 

Ix theſe vagrant Characters or Pictures k 
of Manners, which the Mind of neceſſity n 
figures to it-ſelf, and carrys ſtill about 8 


with it, the Heart cannot poſſibly remain 
neutral; bat conſtantly takes part on: way (7 
or other. However falſe or corrupt it be , 
within it- ſelf, it finds the difference, as to 
Beauty and Comelineſo, between one Heart% 
and another, one Taru of Affection, one 
Behaviour, one Sentiment and another; 
and accordingly, in all diſintereſted Caſes 
muſt approve in ſome meaſure of what i 
natural and honeſt, and diſapprove wt:at is} 
dishoneſt and corrupt. j 


Tuus the ſeveral Motions, InclinaWM no 
tions, Paſſions, Diſpoſitions, and conleW ge, 
quent Carriage and Behaviour of Creature jy 
in the various Parts of Life, being in feveM and 
ral Views or Perſpectives repreſented to th 
Mind, which readily diſcerns the Goch v 
and [11 towards the Species cr PublickF eq, 
there ariſes a new Trial or Exerciſe of thY 20 
Heart: which muſt either rightly, an 
ſaundly affect what is juſt and right, an 
diſattect what is contrary ; or, _ 

atte 


en 


. 
Ot £ : 
ons 
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affect what is in, and diſaffect what is part 2. 


: worthy and good. v7 3. 


AN in this caſe alone it is we call any 


Creature worthy or virtuous, When it can Prbliih 
have the Notion ofapublick Intereſt, and Can 


can attain the Speculation or Science of . 


what is morally good or ill, admirable or 
blameable, right or wrong. For tho we 


may volgarly cal! an ill Horſe vit int, yet 


ut we never fay of a gooJ-one, nor of any 
am g mere Beaſt, Idiot, or Changeling, tho ever 
/o good- natur d, that he is worth or vir- 
by tubusg. 


So that if a Creature be generous, kind, 
conſtant, compaſſionate; yet it he cannot 
reflect on what he himſelf does, or fees o- 
thers do, ſo as to tike notice of what is 
w1ihy or hoxeſt ; and mak e that Notice or 
Conception of Morth and Honeſty to be an 
Object of his Affection; he has not the | 
CharaQter of being virtuous: for thus, and py 
no otherwiſe, he is capable of having a r ; 83 
Senſe of Right or Mrorg; a Sentiment or TE. 
Judgment of what is done, thro? juſt, equal, 
and good Affection, or the contrary. 


WHraTsSOEtVER is done thro' any un. Vnegual 
equal Affection, is 1719uous, wicked, ang {cn 
wrong, If the Affection be equal, ſound, enn 
and good, and the Subjedt of the Affec- 
tion luch as may with advantage to So- 

8 Retf 
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Book 1, ciety be ever in the ſame manner proſecuQ- 
ted, or affected; this mnſt neceſſarily con. 
ſtitute what we call Equity and Right in 

any Action. For, WR oNGs is not fuch 
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Action as is barely the Cauſe of Harm, FC 
(ſince at this rate a dutiful Son aiming at Ati 
an Enemy, but by miſtake or ill chance 
happening to kill his Father, wou'd do 4 pe 
Wrong) but when any thing is done thro" Fot 
inſufficient or unequal Affection, (as when FC! 
a Son ſhews no Concern for the Safety of 
a Father; or, where there is need of Suc- nc 
cour, prefers an indifferent Perfon to him) he 
this is of the nature of M rung. N. 


Imp! NEITHER can any Weakneſs or Im. 
Sexſe, perfection in the Senſes be the occaſion of 
Iniquity or Wrong ; if the Object of the 
Mind it-ſelf be not at any time abſurd!y# 
fram*d, nor ay way Improper, but ſu-# 
table, juſt, and worthy of the Opinion 
and Aſtection apply'd to it. For if wei 
will {ſuppoſe a Man, who being ſound aud 
intire both in his Reaſon and Affection, 
has ne vertheleſs ſo deprav'd a Conſtitu- 
tion or Frame of Poly, that the natural} 


Objects are, thro? his Organs of Senſe, as in 
thro*ill Glatles, falſly convey'd and miſ- T5 
repre ſented ; *rwill be ſoon obſerv'd, in , not 
ſuch a Perſon's caſe, thut ſince his Failure am 
is not in his principal or leading Patt; At. 
he cannot in himſelt be eſteem'd 141quuur, hs 


'T 15; 
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1 ny Part 2. 
1. 'T1s otherwiſe in what relates to Opi- 


1. vion, Belief, or Speculation. For as the Ex- $ 3* 
n Frravagance of Judgment or Belief is ſuch, cee 


þ hat in ſome Countrys even Monkeys, Oe. 
n, Cats, Crocodiles, & other vile ordeſtruc- 
at tive Animals, have been eſteem'd boly, and 
e worſhipp'd even as Deityt; fhou'd it ap- 
a pear to any one of the Religion or Belief 
o' Jof thoſe Countrys, that to ſave ſuch a 
n Creature as a Cat, preferably tua Parent, 
of was Kg; and that other Men, who had 
c- mot the fame religious Opinion, were to 
n) de treated as Enemys, till converted; this 

wou'd be certainly Mrong, and wicked in 

ae Believer: Andevecy Action, grounded 
m-. Jon this Belief, wou'd be an iniqzozs, wie- 
of Mked and vitious Action, 


i178 A xDthus whatfoever cauſes a Miſcon- F'z%t and 
ſu-Mception or Miſapprehenfion of the Worth He. 
on gor Value of any Obje&, fo as to diminiſh 

we a due, or raiſe any undue, irregular, or un- 

md ocial Affection, muſt neceſſarily be the oc- 

on, Fcaſion of #/rong. T has he who atteQs or 

tu- loves a Man for the ſake of ſomething 

ral which is reputed honourable, but which is | 
„as in reality vitious, is himſelf vitious and il]. 

nil Tbe beginnings of this Corruption may be 

ini noted in many occurrences: As when an 

ore ambitious Man, by the Fame of his high - 

ut; Attempts, a Conqueror or a Pirate by 

hs boaited Enterprizes, raiſes in another 

B 4 Perſon 
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Rizbt au immoral and inhumanCharacter, which de-. a 


Frong. 


ſerves Abhorrence: 'tis then that the ; 
Hearer becomes corrupt, when he ſecretly f 
approves the III he hears, But on the o- Wt! 
ther fide, the Man who loves and eſteems In 
another, as believing him to have that Vir. Ft 
tue Which he has not, but only counter- tt 
teits, is not on this account either vitious Wat 
or corrupt. Ari 
| a: 
A Misr ARE therefore ix Fact being no o 
Cauſe or Sign of ill Affection, can be no th 
Cauſe of Vice. But a Miſtake of Right be- fen 
tag the Cauſe of unequal Affection, muſt of MV 
neceſſity be the Cauſe of vitions Action, in War 
every intelligent or rational Being. 0 
Bu r as there are many Occaſions where an 
the matter of & ight may even to the moſt th 
diſcerning part of Mankind appear difficult, f 
and of doubtful Deciſion, *tis not a flight to. 
Miiſtake of this kind which can deſtroy the off 
Character of a virtuous or worthy Man. But cel 
when, either thro* Superſtition or ill Cuſ. e 
tom, there come to be very groſs Miſtakes in fo 
the aſſignment or application of the ffec- or 
tion; when the Miſtakes are either in theit Af 
nature ſo gtoſo, or ſo complicated and fre- tio 
quent, that a Creature cannot well live ina 
natural ſtate; nor with due Affections, com- 


patible with human Society and Civil Life, * 


then is the Character of VIX Tu forfeited, ' 7 
ANU 
3, 


7 
4 
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hat : Amp thus we find how far WoRTH p 
4 Fart 2. 
de- and VikTu depend on aknowledg of 
the Right and Mrong, and on a uſe of Reaſon, 8 
tly ſufficient to ſecure a right application or DEITY 
o- the Affections; that nothing horrid or un. 
ms natural, nothing unexemplary, nothing de- 
ir. ſtructive of that natural Affrction by which 
er- the Species or Society is upheld, may, on 
us any account; or thro? any Principle or No- 
tion of Honour or Religion, be at any time 
affected or proſecuted as a good and proper 
no object of Elleem. For ſuch a Principle as 
no this mutt be wholly vitious: and whatſo- 
de- ever is acted upon it, can be no other than 
ol Vice and Immorality. And thus if there be % 
in any thing which teaches Men either Trea- 71 
Ichery, Ingratitude, or Cruelty, by divine 
Warrant; or under colour and pretence of 
ere any preſent or future Good to Mankind: if 
oft there be any thing which teaches Men to 
ult, per ſecute their Friends thro? Love; or to 
ght tor ment Captives of War in ſport; or to 
the offer ſ human Sacrifice; or to torment, ma- 
But Fcerate, or mangle themſelves, in a religious 
uſ. cal, before their God; or to commit any 
s in fort of Barbarity, or Brutality, as amiable 
ec-Mor becoming: be it Cuſtom which gives 
cir Applauſe, or Religion which gives aSanc- - 
re- tion; this-is not, nor ever cau be Virtue, 
na” B 5 of. 
m- 
ite , * VOL. 1. 5. 18, 19, 29, Vor, III p. 175. 
ed. + VOL, UL 2. 127 : 
x bf | 
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of any kind, or in any ſenſe; but muſt te. 


© 


main (till horrid Depravity, notwithſtand- 1 , 
ing any Faſhion, Law, Cuſtom or Religion , 
which may be ill and vitious iz-/elf; butt 
can never alter the eternal Meaſures, and f 
immutable independent Nature of Horih Þ y 
and VikTuE. Ip 

tl 


IA I c 
PON the whole. As to thoſe Crea- , 
tures who are only capable of being n 
mov'd by ſenſible Objects; they are accor- t; 
dingly good or vitious, as the lenſible Af. 1 
fections ſtand with them. *Tis other wiſe pe 
in Creatures capable of framing rational tu 
04jedts of moral Good. For in one of this i 
kind, ſhou'd the ſenſible Aﬀedtions ſtand 
ever 1o much amiſs; yet it they prevail 
not, becauſe of thoſe other rational AﬀecF ; 
tions ſpoken of; *tis evident, the Tempet m 
ſtill holds good in the main; andthe Per. of 
{on is with juſtice eſteem'd virtuous by all fe; 
Men. th. 
ſu 
Mok k than this. If by Temper anf of 
one is paſſionate, angry, fearful, amorous; P, 
yet reſiſts theſe Paſſions, and notwithſtand- of 
ing the force of their Impreſſion, adheresÞ} po 
to VHirtue; we lay commonly in this caſe,ſ W 
that the Virtue is the greater: and we ſſay rin 
well. Tho if that which teſt rains the Per- 4; 


hayiourF 
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2 havionr,beno Affection towardsGoodneſs Part 2. 
or Virtue it-ſelf, but towards private Good 9 4+ 


merely, he is not in reality the more vir- 
tuous; as has been ſhewn before, But 
this (till is evident, that if voluntarily, and 
without foreign Conſtraint, an angry Tem- 
per bears, or an amorous one refrains, ſo 


that neither any cruel or iminodeſt Action 


can be forc'd from ſuch a Perſon, tho ever 
ſo ſtrongly tempted by his Conſtitution; we 
applaud his Virtue above what we ſhou'd 
naturally do, if he were free oi this Temp- 


tation. and theſe Propenſitys. At the ſame 


time, there is no body will ſay that a Pro- 
penſity to Vice can be an Iugredient in Vir- 
tue, or any-way neceſſary to compleat a 
virtuous Character. | 


TER E ſeems therefore to be ſome 


kind of difficulty in the caſe; But it a- 


mounts only to this. If there be any part 


of the Temper in which ill Paſſions or At- 


ſections are ſeated, whilit in another part 


the Affections towards moral Good are 


ſuch as abſolutely to malter thoſe Attempts 


of their Antagoniſts; this is the greateſt 


Proof imaginable, that a ſtrong Principle 


of Virtue lies at the bottom, and has 


poſſeſs'd it-ſelt of the natural Temper. 
Whereas if there be no ill Paſſions liir- 
ring, a Perſon may be indeed more cheaply 


dirtuous; that is to fay, he may conform 
'Þ himſelf to the known Rules of Virtue, 


B 6 withuut 
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without ſharing ſo much ofa virtuous Prin- 4 


ciple as another. Yet if that other Perſon, x 
who has the Principle of Virtue fo ſtrongly 

implanted, comes at laſt to loſe thoſe con. 

trary Impediments ſuppos'd in him, he cer 
tainly loſes nothingin Virtue; but on the d 
contrary, loſing only what is vitious in his t. 
Temper, is left more intire to Virtue, and a; 


poſſeſſes it in a hi gher degree. V 


f Xl 
Tus is Virtue ſhar'd in different de. r: 
grees by rational Creatures; ſuch at leaſt hi 
as are call'd ratianal; but who come ſhort In, 
of that ſound and well-eſtabliſh'd Reaſon, 
which alone can conſtitute a juſt Affedion,? 
a uniform and ſteddy Hl! and Reſolution, of 
And thus Vice and Virtue are found va, 
rioutly mix'd, and alternately prevalent ing; to 
the ſeveral Characters of Mankind. For i,, 
feems evident from out Inquiry, that ho in; 
i ſoever the Temper or Paſſions ma ha 
ſtand with reſpect either to the ſenſible oF pe! 
the moral Objects; however paſſionate kn 
fari«.us, luſtful or cruel any Creature ma, 
become; however vitious the Mind beat 
or whatever ill Rules or Principles it goeWlet! 
by; yet if there be any Flexiblenets 0F/ 
favourable fnclination towards the lea 
moral Object, the leaſt appearance of mo 
ral Good, (as if there be any ſuch thinYTv 
as Kindneſs, Gratitude, Bounty, or Conwy cor 
?+{3on) there is ſtil! ſomething of Virtus 0p: 
| le!tF met! 


Or it) 


10 
mays 
e Oli 


late, 
ma}! 


| be 
goe a 
8 Off 
lea 
mo : 


hinz 
on 
irti⸗ 
left} 
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4 left; and the Creature is not wholly vitious Part 2. 
aud unnatural. §. 4. 


Tus a Ruffian, who out of a ſenſe of 


Fidelity and Honour of any kind, refuſes to 
d iſcover his Aſſociates; and rather than be- 
tray them, is content to endure Torments 
and Death; has certainly ſome Principle of 
Virtue, however he may miſapply it.“ T Was 
the ſame caſe with that Malefactor, who 
rather than do the Office of Executioner to 
his Companions, choſe to keep*em compa- 
Iny in their Execution, 


I'nſhort: As it feems hard topronounce 
of any Man, „That he is abſolntely an A- 


„ be it;“ ſoit appears altogether as hard 
t ing 


to pronounce of any Man, „ That he is 
„ abſolutely corrupt or vit ious;“ there be- 
ing few, even-of the hoxtideſt Villains, who 
have not ſomething of Virtue in this im- 
perfect ſenſe. Nothing is more juſt than a 
known ſaying, ,, That it is as hard to find 
1» Man wholly Ill, as wholly Good:” be- 
auſe wherever there is any good Affection 
left, there is certainly ſome Goodneſs os 


Virtue ſtill in being. 


AND, having conſider'd thus of VIR- 
TUE, What it is in it. ſelf; we may now 
conſider how it ſtands with reſpect to the 
Opinions concerning a DE IT 1, as above» 
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mentlon'd. 
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PART III.. 

85 . t 
SECT. F y 


Canes of HE Nature of V 1s Tn conſiſting | 

5c E. (as has been explain'd) in a certain” 

: juſt Diſpoſition, or proportionable 
Affection of a rational Creature towards the 
moral Objects of Right and i rong; nothing 
can poſlibly in ſuch a Creature exclude'Fthi: 


a Principle of Virtue, or render it in-\wh 
effectual, except what ſciet 
Jand 

1. ET RHE R takes away the natural anc N be i 
jnſt Senſe of Right and Wrong: 5 p 
Wh: 

2. Ox creates @ wrong Senſe of it: ity. 
ture 


3. Ox cauſes the light Senſe to be op- © 
pos d, by contrary Affections. nat 


10 0 


„% „X. ON the other ſide, nothing can affiſt yo ( 
UE. or advance the Principle of Virtue, excepi Exe 
what either in ſome manner nouriſhes andÞ'elat 
promotes a Senſe of Right and Wrong cept 
or preſerves it genuine and nncorrupt ; harre 
Cauſes it, When ſuch, to be obey'd ; byJtcrt 

fubduin 
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kobduing and ſabjecting the other Affec- part 3. 
tions to it. §. 1. 


1827 


Wu are to conſider, therefore, how any 
of che above-mention'd Opinions on the 
Subject of a DE1Ty, may influence in 

- Fthele Cales, or produce either of theſe 
bree Effects. 


ng 4 I. As to tbe finſt Caſe; TE TAKING 7, op 
un AWAT THE NATURAL SENSE OF Mord 
ble FRIGHT AND WRONG. Senſe, f 


ing IT will not ſurely be underſtood, that by 
de this is meant the tabing away the Notion of 
in*Iwhat 15 good or ill in the Species, or So- 
ſciety. For of the Reality of ſuch a Good 
Jand J,, no rational Creature can poſſibly 
ane N e inſenſible. Every- one diſcerns and owns 
ja publick Intereſt, and is conſcious of 
what affects his Fellowſhip or Communi- 
: ity. When we lay therefore of aCrea- 
ture, „ I hat he his wholly loſt the Senſe 
op- of Right and Wrong”? we ſuppoſe 
nat being able to diſcern the Good and | 

Ii! of his Species, he has at the ſame time | 
ſſiſthno Concern for either, nor any Senſe of 
cep Excellence urBaſeneſs in any moral Action 
andſ relating to one or the other. So that ex- | 
ong cept merely with reſpect to a private and | 
t; narrowly contin'd Self good, 'tis ſuppos*d 
; byyJtOcre is iu ſuch a Creature no Ling or 
Juin Dijlike 
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Book 1. Diſlike of Manners; no Admiration, or 


Mora! 
Cenſe. 


Senſe of Right and Wrong; if in reality 


Love of any thing as morally good; nor}? 
Hatred ot any thing as morally ill; bet 
ever ſo unnatural or deform'd. 


THERE is in reality no rational Crea- 
ture whatſoever, who knows not that when; 
he voluntarily offends or does harm to any. L. 
one, he cannot fail to create an Apprehen · fu 
ſion & Fear of like hatm,and conſequent, 
ly a Reſentment and Animoſity in every io 
Creature who obſerves him. So that the the 
Offender muſt needs be conſcious of bein e 
liable to ſuch Treatment from every- one no 


as if he had in ſome degree oftended All. 


pad 

Tnuus Offence and Injury are alwayg ted 
known as puniſnable by every-one ; and els y 
qual Behaviour (which is therefore call'dFati: 
Murr) as rewardable and well-deſervingꝶno 
from every one. Of this even the wickedipę ſe 


eſt Creature living muſt have a Sexſe. Sofnu( 


that if there be any further meaning in thiſhye! 1 


there be any Senſe of this kind which aufno v. 
abſolute wicked Creature has not; it mui! / 
conſiſt in a real Antipathy or Averſion tofpf ru 


Injuſtice or Wrong , and in a real AtteQtic: elf f 


or Love towards Equity and Right 3 for its mag 


own ſake, and on the account of its oo be 
natural Beauty and Worth. hing 
Wich 


Ta. 
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IT 1s impoſſible to ſuppoſe a mere ſenſi- Mes 


it ble Creature originally ſb ill-conſtituted, & 
nuatural, as that from the moment he 
comes to be try'd by ſenſible Objects, he 
a- ſhou'd have no one good Paſſion towards 
en his Kind, no foundation either of Pity, 
Love, Kininefs, or ſocial Affection. *Tis 
full as impoſſible to conceive, that a ratio- 
nal Creature coming firſt to be try'd by ra 
tional Objects, and receiving into his Mind 
the Images or Repreſentations of Juſtice, 
. Gratitude, or other Virtue, 
Jnou'd have no Liking of theſe, or D:/like 
of their contrarys ;butbe found abſolutely 
Sadiferent towards whatſoever is preſen- 
ayFcd to him of this fort A Soul,indeed, may 
d es well be without Sexſe, as without Admi- 
1'$Fation in the Things of which it has any 
ing z nowledg. Coming therefore to aCapacity 
teck ſeeing and admiring in this new way, it 
Soanuſt needs find a Beauty & a Deformity as 
thifhwell in Actions, Minds, and Tempers, as 
litffan Figures, Sounds, or Colours. If there be 
aufn real Amiableneſs or Deformity in mo- 
nu: Acts, there is at leaſt an imaginary une 
n tqpf full force. Tho perhaps the Thing it- 
ticafe'f ſhou'd not be allow'd in Nature, the 
or ig magination or Lau cy of it muſt be allow'd 
owno be from Nature alone. Nor can any 
hing b-tides Art and ſtrong Endeavour, 
wah long Practice and Meditation, over- 
come 


in 
ne, 


— — — na 
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Moral Senſe moral Diſtinction. 


How im « 


Pair d: 


By oppoſite 
4 'ﬀ c a ion 5 
er Antifa 
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*poſſeſſion of the Mind, in favour of thi x 
4 oi 
„ 
SENSE of Right and Wrong therefore 
being as natural to us as natural Afectios 
it-ſelf, & being a firlt Principle in ou 
Conſtitution & Make; there is no ſpe. , 
culative Opinion, Perſuafion or Belief, 
which is capable immediately or diredl 
to exclude or deſtroy it. That which 
of original & pure Nature, nothing be ſide 
contrary Habit and Cuſtom ( a ſecond , 
Nature) is able to diſplace. And thi, 
Affection being an original une of earliel 
rife in the Soul or affectionate Patt; no- 
thing befide contrary Affection, by frequent In; 
check and controul, can operate upon ii . 
fo as either to diminiſh it in part, or deſ ; 
troy it in the whole. : 


e 
'T1s evident in what relates to th E 
Frame and Order of our Bodys ; that nt 0 
particular odd Mein or Geſture, which if 0 
either natural to us, & conſequent to uf 
Make, or accidental and by Habit ac 
quir'd, can poſſib'y be overcome by of 
immediate Diſapprobation, or the conf; 
trary Bent of our Will, ever fo ſirongilt ' 
ſet againſt it. Such a Change cannot bl. | 


effected withont extraordinary Means, 4 


the intervention of Art and Method, 7 
ſtrict Attention, an1 repeated Check. Ar 
eve 


of c 


In ra, p. 412, 420 421, 
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| 


re eren thus, Nature, we find, is hardly Part 3. 

his maſter'd; but lies ſullen, & ready to revolt, F, 1. 
Jon the firſt occaſion. Much moreis this 

pee Mind's caſe in reſpect of that natural 

Orte affection and anticipating Fancy, which 

% makes the ſenſe of Right and Wrong. 

d. Tis impoſlible that this can inſtantly , or 

pe Fvithout much Force and Violence, be 

i tfac'd, or ſtruck out of the natural Tem- 

per, even by means of the molt extrava- N. 5 

hi Pant Belief or Opinion in the World. Opinion 
FT merely 

ond NEITHER Theiſin therefore, nor 4- 

beiſin, nor Demon iſm, nor any religious 

dr irreligious Belief of any kind, being 

ne, pble to operate immediately or directly in 

den nis Caſe, but indirectly, by the inter ven- 

nh ion of oppoſite or of favourable Affee- 

del Jions caſually excited by any ſuch Belief; 
e may conſider of this Effect in our laſt 

; thi aſe, where we come toexamine the A- 
Fgreement or Difagreement of other Af- 

chi ections with this natural & moral one 
which relates to Right and Wrong. 


) OU 
t ack 
ou er. 11 
on ; 
— | . S to the ſecond Caſe, VIZ, THE (wrupion 
ot bf WRONG SE NE OR FALSE IMA- of Mee 
© PWATION Of Ref Ap WONG. %. 
** N . 
d, 1 
Art . 1115 can proceed only from the Force 
ere -uliom and Education iu oppoſition to 


Nature; 
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Book 1. Nature; as may be noted in thoſe Country 
mp here, according to Cuſtom or politick I. A, 
moral ſtitution, certain Actions naturally foul &Þ 
Seaſe, Odious are repeatedly view'd with: Ap 
plauſe, & Honour aſcrib'd to them. For thu 

*tis poſſible that a Man, forcing himſel; 

may eat the Fleſh of his Enemys, not only 

again(t his Stomach, but agaialt his Nature 

& think it nevertheleſs both right & ho 
nourable; as ſuppoſing it to be of conſide 

rable ſervice to his Community, & capab on 

* of advancing the Name, & ſpreading the . 
Terror of his Nation. - 


BB — But to ſpeak of the Opinions relatin 
mp, to a DEITY, and what effect they ma 
have in this place. As to Atheiſm, it doe 
not ſeem that it can directly have an 
1 effect at all towards the ſetting up a fall 
| $ Species of Right or Wrong, For notwithf| 
| *.. ſtanding a Man may thro' Cuſtom, or bi 
| licentiouſneſs of Practice, favour'd by A 
1 theiſin, come in time to loſe much of hi 
| natural moral Senſe ; yet it does not ſeen 
| thit Atheiſm ſhou'd of :2-ſeif be the caul 
of any eſtimation or valuing of any thin 
as fair, noble, and deſerving, which . 
the contrary, It can never, for inſtance 
make it be thought that the being ab 
to cat Man's Fleſh, cr commit Beſtiality 
is gu and excellent in it -ſeif. But this 
certain, that by means of corrupt Religio 


ECnperſei· 


ten. or SUPERSTIT ION, many things t 
made b. 
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Tot horridly unnatural and inhuman Part 3. 
[uy come to be receiv*d as excellent, good, aud 9, 2. 
15 Jaudable in themſelves. 

- 3 Non is this a wonder. For where- ever 

' ity 


any - thing, in its nature odious and abomi- 
gnable, is by Religion advanc'd, as the ſup- 
ſpos'd Will or Pleaſure of a ſupreme Deity; 
Vit in the eye of the Believer it appears not 
indeed in any reſpect the leſs ill or od ious 
on this account; then muſt the Deity of 
Neceſſity bear the blame, and be conſider'd 
ns a Being naturally ill and odious, how- 
ret courted, and ſollicited, thro? Miſtruſt 


ting and Fear. But this is what Religion, in the 
* nain, forbids us to imagine. It every- 
Oe 


here preſcribes Eſteem and Honour in 
ompany with Worſhip and Adoration. 
WW honſoever therefore it teaches the Love 
and Admirationoia Deity, who has any 
Y apparent Character of /; it teaches at the 


* ame time a Love and Admiration of zhat 
D/, and cauſes that to be taken for good 
= nd amiable, which is in itſelf horrid and 


Icieſlable, 


thin 

ky: Fo inſtance: if JUPtTER be He 
= rho is ador'd and reverenc'd; and if his 
* iſtory repreſents him amorously inclin'd, 


End permitting his Deſires of this kind to 
> ander in the looſeſt manner; *tis certain 
S his Worſhippers, believing this Hiſtory 
J be literally and ſtrictly true, muſt of 

courſe 
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Book 1. courſe be tanght a greater Love of amo- 
geber · rous and wanton Acts. If there be a Reli - 
tion. gion which teaches the Adoration & Love 
of a Gob, whoſe Character it is to bee 
captions, and of nigh reſentment, ſubj ect tofWuc 
Wrath and Auger, furious, revengeful, and : 2 
revenging himſelf, when offended, on o- o- 
thers than thoſęe who gave the Offence: ur 
and if there be added to the Character offMp 
= | this Gop, a ff audulent Diſpoſition, encou- MV 
bb raging Decc't and Ireachery amongſt: 
| Men; favourable to a few, tho for Night Ch: 
cauſes, and cruel to the reſt: tis evident that: | 
ſuch a Religion as this being ſtrongly en-{Mhis 
forc'd, muſt of neceſſity raiſe even an Ap- ran 
probition and Reſpect towards the Vices alc 
of this kind, and breed a ſutable diſpoſi-Wro: 
11 tion, a capricious, partial, revengetul, and {xe 
[| deceitful Temper. For even {rregularitys{ecc 
and Ezormitys of a heinous kind muſt in 
many caſes appear illuſtrious to one, who iv 
| conſiders them in a Being admir'd and con-· Wh-ſ; 
1 templated with thehigheſt Honour and Ve- pr 


| neration, 


— — — 


T H1s indeed muſt be allow'd, that if Pot 
in the Cult or Worſhip of ſich a Deity Hud 
there be nothing beyond common Form, 
nothing beſide what proceeds from mere Fi 
Example, Cuſtom, Conſtraint, or Fear; if Ind 
chere be, at the bottom, no real Hearti. Þ 72 
neſs, no Efteem or Love imply'd ; the der 
Worſhipper pechaps may not be _ 27 

miſle 


——— — I 
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ifled as to his Notion of Right and 
Vroug. It in following the Precepts of 
s ſuppos'd Go p, or doing what he e- 
eems neceſlary towards the ſatisfying of 


ſuch his DE1T y,he is compel'd only by 


nd, Fear, and, contrary to his Inclination, per- 
o- Norms an Act which he ſecretly deteſts as 
ce: bubarous and unnatural ; then has he an 


pprehenſion or Sezſe ſtill of Right and 
Vong, and, according to what has been 
Ready obſerv'd, is ſenſible of Ill in the 


haracter of his G 0D; however cautious 
may be of pronouncing any thiug on 
his Subject, or ſo thinking of it, as to 
rame any formal or dire& Opinion in the 
aſe. Bat if by inſenſible degrees, as he 
rocecds in his religious Faith and devout 
,xerciſe, he comes to be more and more 
econcil*d to the Malignity, Arbitrarineſs, 
Partiality, or Revengefulneſs of his be- 
ev'd DEITY; his Reconciliation with 
heſe Qnalitys themſelves will ſoon grow 

proportion; and the moſt crue), unjuſt, 
nd 21rbarous Acts, will, by the power of 
s Example, be often confider'd by him, 
ot only as juſt and lawfa!, but as divine, 
nd worthy of imitation, 


For whoever thinks there is a GO p, 


it Ind pretends formally to believe that he 
i. /:/t and good, muſt ſuppoſe that there is 


lependently ſuch a thing as Juſtice and 
juſtice, Truth and Falſehood, Right and 
Wrong; 


Part 3. 
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I/ rag; according to which he pronounceſj 
that God it juſt, rizhtenns, and true. 
the mere Vill, Decree, or Law of Go. 
be laid abſolutely to conſtitute Right and 
Wrong, then are theſe latter words of ni 
{1,zniticancy at all, For thus if each part oi 
a Contradiction were affirm'd for Trutif 
by tieſ1preme Power, they wou'd conſe 
quent'y become true. Tous if one Perſoſ 
weredecreed to ſuffer for another's fau 
the Sentence wou'd be juſt and equitabiipr 
And thus, in the ſame manner, if arbitrarifWee« 
ly, and withoat reaſon, ſome Beings wer 
deſtin'd to endure perpetual Ill, and other WY j 
as conſtantly to enjoy Good; this aller 
wou'd paſs under the ſame Denominationpo 


But to ſay of any thing that itis aſt or are. 


j iſt, on ſuch a foundation as this, is to (an; 


nothing, or to ſpeak without a meaning f 


AND thus it appears, that where a rc 


Devotion and hearty Worſhip is paid to vi 


ſypreme Being, who in his Hiſtory or Chafſſor 
tacter is repreſented otherwiſe than as rea 

ly and truly juſt & good; there muſt en / 
ſue a Loſs of ReQirtude? a Diſturbance dF 1 
Thought, anda Corruption of Temper anrg 
Manners in the Believer, His Honeſty will | 
of neceſſity, be ſupplanted by his Zealre 
whilſtheis thus unnaturally influenc'd, aue 
render'd thus immorally devout, g0 
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nieWhentions, and a found Judgment or Senſe 
roof Right and Wrong, than to believe a 
aui God who is ever, and on all accounts, te- 
 abiWpreſented ſuch as to be actually atrue Mo- 
rarfWdel and Example of the moſt exact Juſtice, 
Wen higheſt Goodneſs and Worth. Such a 
the iew of divine Providence & Bounty, ex- 
allWended to All, and expreſs'd in a conſtant 
tiogggood Atfection towards he hole, muſt of 
Ir a#Weceſſity engage us, within our Compals 
o fand Sphere, to act by alikePrinciple and 
ing ffection. And having once the Good of 
dar Species or Publick in view, as our End 
a rear Aim, tis impoſſible we ſhou'd be miſ- 
to Wuided by any means to a falſe Apprehen- 
- Chaſion or Senſe of Right or Wrong. 
5 real 
ſt en As to thjs ſecond Caſe therefore; R- 
nceeg1610N (according as the kind may 
er Drove) is capable of doing great Good, 
y Wihr Harm; and ATHE1$M nothing poſi- 
Leilgre in either way. For however it may 
"d,uie indirectly an occaſion of Mens loſing 


'L 


'conterning VIRTUE. Ft 


To this we need only add, that as the 


the natural Senſe of Right & Wrong; ſo, 
on the o her hand, nothing can more high- 
ly contribute to the fixing of right Appre- 


good and ſufficient Senſe of Right and 
'rong ; it will not, as Athei/m merely, 
Vor. II. C 5 


Character of a Gop does injury to the nnen of 
Affedtions of Men, & diſturbs & impairs Relgion- 
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Book 1. be the occaſion of ſetting up a falſe Spe- 
cies of it; which only falſe Religion or fan- 
taſtical Opinion, deriv'd commonly from r 
Superſtition & Credulity, is able to effect. 
ſ 


SECT. III. Ib 


* 


| _ [ati 
| OW as to the laſt Cafe, TE Op- 

Oppoſition of POSITION MADE BY OTHER 
[ 


the Afeti. AFFECTIONS TO THE NATURAL ta 
ens. SENSE OF RieHT AND WRON C. Wh 


Nr 
1 'T 1s evident, that a Creature having ih. 
| this ſort of SensE or good Affection in ap 
bt ny degree, mult neceſſarily act according to fe 
it; if it happens not to be oppos'd, either 
| by ſome ſettled ſedate Affection towards a 
. conceiv'd private Good, or by ſome ſud - 1 
[| den, ſtrong and forcible Paſſion, as of Laing 
| or Anger; which may not only ſubdue the 
ll Senſe of Right and Wrong, but the very 
Senſe of private Good it felf; and over-i: 
rule even the moſt familiar and receiy'd 
Opinion of what is conducing to Selt-ins 
tereſt, * 


Bur it is not our buſineſs in this place to 
examine the ſeveral Means or Methods by 
which this Corruption is introduc'd or in- 
creas'd, We are to conſider only how the 
Opinions concerning a Deity can influenc 
one way or another. 


: 141 


* — 


concernins VIRTUE. 5 


m- THAT it is poſſible for a Creature ca- Part 3. 


m pable of uſing Reflection, to have a Li- 
ct. king or Diſlike of moral Actions, and con- 
ſequently a Senſe of Right and Wrong, 
before ſuch time as he may have any ſet- 
ted Notion of A Gop, is what will hard- 
p- y be queſtion'd : it being a thing not ex- 
ER pected, or any- way poflible, that a Crea · 
Al ture ſuch as May, atiſing from his Child- 
8 G6: (hood flowly and gradually, to ſeveral de- 
Erees of Reaſon & Reflection, ſhou'd, at 
ing be very firſt, be taken up with thoſe 
1 Speculations, or more refin'd ſort of Re- 
g toſWections, about the Subject of G oD's 
ther xiltence. 
ds a 
ſud - L v us ſuppoſe a Creature, who want- 
[ning Reaſon, and being unable to reflect, 
the has, notwithſtanding, many good Qualitys 
very ſand Affect ions; as Love to his Kind, Cou- 
ver- age, Gratitude, or Pity. Tis certain that 
ivd you give to this Creature a reflecting Fa- 
f in. ulty, it will at the ſame inſtant approve of 
pratitude, Kindneſs, and Pity ; be taken 
ith any ſhew or repreſentation of the ſo - 
xe tofſWal Paſſion, & think no hing more amiable 
Is by han this, or more odious than the contra» 
in-. And this is 79 be capable of V 1R- 
UE, and to bave a Senſe of RIGHT and 
RONG. | 
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OW as to the laſt Caſe, TE Op- 
Oppoſition of POSITION MADE BY OTHERFIp 
the Afedti. AFFECTIONS TO THE NATUR ALT ta 
ens. SENSE OF RIGHT AND WR ON. he 


Tis evident, that a Creature havingÞh 
this ſort of SensE or good Affection in a: Sp 
ny degree, mult neceſſarily act according to fle 
it; if it happens not to be oppos'd, either x 
by ſome ſettled ſedate Affection towards a 
conceiv'd private Good, or by fume ſud- I 
den, ſtrong and forcible Paſſion, as of Laing 
or Anger; which may not only ſubdue the as 
Senſe of Right and Wrong, but the very ind 
Senſe of private Good it ſelf; and over- Mage 
rule even the moſt familiar and receive 
Opinion of what is conducing to Self: in. Muli 
tereſt. * rat 


Bor it is not our buſineſs in this place tohal! 
examine the ſeveral Means or Methods byhan 
which this Corruption is introduc'd or in-. 
creas d We are to conſider only how the 
Opinions concerning a Deity can influenc 
one way or another. 
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m MY pable of uſing Reflection, to have a Li- d. 3. 

ct. king or Diſlike of moral Actions, and con- 
ſequently a Senſe of Right and Wrong, 3 3 
before ſuch time as he may have any ſet- : 
tled Notion of a Gop, is what will hard- 

p- ly be queſtion'd : it being a thing not ex- 

ER pected, or any-· way poſſible, that a Crea · 

Al ture ſuch as Man, atiſing from his Child- 

. hood flowly and gradually, to ſeveral de- 

grees of Reaſon & Reflection, ſhou'd, at 

ing] the very firſt, de taken up with thoſe 

1a. Speculations, or more refin'd ſort of Re- 

g of fections, about the Subject of G oD's 

ther K xiſtence. 

ds a. 

ud - LE r us ſuppoſe a Creature, who want- 


Luſling Reaſon, and being unable to reflect, 
the has, notwithſtanding, many good Qualitys 
very nd AﬀeCtions; as Love to his Kind, Cou- 
ver- age, Gratitude, or Pity. Tis certain that 
ivd you give to this Creature a reflecting Fa- 
f- in. ulty, it will at the ſame inſtant approve of 

pratitude, Kindneſs, and Pity ; be taken 

With any ſhew or repreſentation of the ſo» 
e toÞſWal Paſſion,& think no hing more amiable 
Is ban this, or more odions than the contra» 
Tr in-. And this is 79 be capable of V 1R- 
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N. BSFTORE the time, therefore, that 4 


ral Senſe. 


DEITYT. 


Creature can have aiy plain or poſitive 


Notion one way or other, concerning the 


Subject of a Gop, he may be ſuppos'd to 
have an Apprehentjon or Senſe of Right 
& Wrong, & be poſſeſs'd of Virtue & 
Vice in different degrees; as we know by 
Experience of thoſe, who having liv'd in 
ſuch places, & in ſuch a manner as neverÞ 
to have enter'd into any ſerious Thoughts 
of Religion, are nevertheleſs very different 
among themſelves, as to their Characters 
of Honeſty & Worth: ſome being natu-· i 
rally modeſt, kind, friendly, and conſe -I 
\ 


tions; others proud, harſh, cruel, aud ſ 


conſequently inclin'd to admire rather the z1 
Acts of Violence and mere Power, ' Bi 
| T 

Now, as to the Belief ofa Dg1Ty jt s, 


and how Men are influenc'd by it; we ot 
may conſider, in the firſt place, on whatf 
account Men yield Obedience, and at ii 
conformity to ſuch a ſupreme Being, | 
mult be either iꝝ the way of his POWER 
as preſuppoſing ſome Diſadvantage 0 
Benefit to accrue from him: or ix the u. 
of his EXcCELLENCY and WORTH, 4 
thinking it the Perfection of Nature tc 


imitate and reſemble him. 


congerning VIRTUE. f5 


Ir (as inthe firſt Cafe) there be a Belief P 6. = 


or Conception ofa DEIT , who is con- 
ſider'd only as puwerfal over his Creature, ee and 
and inforcing Obedience to his abſilute Frar. 
Vl by particular Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments; and if on this account, thro” Hope: 
merely of Reward, or fear of Puniſhment, 


the Creature be ineited to do the Good he 
hates, or reſtrain'd from doing the Ill to 
which he is not otherwiſe in the leaſt degree 
averſe; there is in this Caſe (as has been 
already thewn) no Virtue or Goodneſs 
whatſoever. The Creature, notwithitand- 
ing his good Conduct, is intrinſecally of as 


little Worth, as if he ated in his natural 
way, when under no dread or terror of any 


ſort. There is no more of Rectitade, Pie- 


H, or Sanctiiy in a Creature thus reform'd, 


than there is Meelneſs or Gentleneſs in a 
Tiger ſtrongly chain'd, or Innocence and 


8 Sobrietyina Monkey under the Diſcipline 


of the Whip. For however orderly and 
well thoſe Animals, or Man himfelt upon 
lice terms, may be induc'd to act, whilſt 
the Will is neither gain'd, nor the Incli- 
nation wrought upon, bat Ave alone pre- 
vails and forces Obedience; the Obe- 
dience is ſervile, and all which is done 
tiro* it, merely ſervile. The greater de- 
gree of ſuch a Submiſſion or Obedience, 
is only the greater Servilizy; whatever 

C.3 may 


Bock 1. 


F.. 


Honour and 


Love.” 
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may be the Object. For whether ſuch a 
Creature has a good Maſter, or an ill one, 
he is neither more or leſs ſervilein his own 
nature, Be the Maſter or Superior ever 


ſo perfect, or excellent, yet the greater 


Submiſſion caus'd in this Caſe, thro? this 
fole Principle or Motive, is only the lower 
& more abje& Servitude, and implies the 
greater Wretchedneſs & Meanneſs in the 
Creature, who has thoſe Paſſions of Self- 
love ſo predominant, and is in his I ems 
per ſo vitious and defective, as has been 
explain'd. 


As to the ſecond Caſe. If there bea 
Belief or Conception of a DEITY, who 
is conſider'd as worthy and good, and ad- 
mir'd and reverenc'd as ſuch; being under- 
ſtood to have, beſides mere Power and 
Knowledg, the higheſt Excellence of Na. 
ture, ſuch as renders him juſtly amiable to 
All; and if in the manner this Sovereign 
and mighty Being is repreſented, or, as he 
is hiſtorically deſcrib'd, there appears in 
him a high and eminent regard to what is 
good and excellent, a Concern for the 


good of All, and an Affection of Benevo- 


lence and Love towards the I hole; ſuch 


men 
ded 
tov 
0 -# 
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an Example muſt undoubtedly ſerve (as Ces, 
above explain'd) to raiſe and increaſe thefeal] 


Affection towards Virtue, and help to ſub- 


ledp 


mit and ſubdue all other Aﬀections to thation: 


NoR 


alone. 
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No is this Good effected by Example Part 3. 
merely, For where the Theiltical Belief 5. 3, 
is intire and perfeQ, there muſt be a ſted- 
dy Opinion of the Superintendency of a 


| Supreme Being, aWitneſs and SpeQator of 


haman Life, and conſcious of whatſoever 

is felt or acted in the Univerſe; So that in 

the perfecteſt Receſs, or deepeſt Solitude, 

there muſt be One (till preſum'd remaining 

with us; whoſe Preſence ſingly muſt be 

of more moment than that of the moſt 
aug uſt Aſſembly on Earth, In ſuch a Pre Divine 
ſence, 'tis evident, that as the Shame of Preſence. 
guilty Actions mult be the greateſt of any; 
ſo muſt the Honour be, of well-doing, 
even under the unjuſt Cenſure of a World. 
And in this Caſe, tis very apparent how 
conducing a perfect Theiſin muſt be to Vir- 
tue, and how great Deficiency there is in 
Atheiſm. 


W Har the FEAR of future Puniſh-,,, and 
ment, and Hop E of future Reward, ad- Epe. 
ded to this Belief, may further contribute 
towards Virtue, we come now to conſi- 
ter more particularly. So much in the 


mean While may be gather'd from what 


his been ſaid above; That neither this 
ear or Hope can poſſibly be of the kind 
all'd good Aﬀections, ſuch as ate acknow- 
ledg'd the Springs and Sources of all Ac- 
lons truly good, Nor can this Fear or 

C 4 Hope, 


Book 1. 


Se) love, 


% 4d. 
vun d. 


bis Effect: 
in Kcligion, 
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Hope, as above intimated, conſiſt in reali- ot 


ty with Virtue, or Goodneſs; if it either 1 4 
flanis as eſſential to any moral Perfor- ry 
mance, or as a 70rſiderable Motive to any ol 


AR, of which ſome better Affection ought, |; 
alone, to have been a ſufficient Cauſe. | 


It may be confider'd withal; That, in 
this religious ſort of Diſcipline, the Prin- 
ciple ot Self love, which is naturally ſo 
prevailing in us, being no-way moderated 
or reitrain'd, but rather improv'd and made 
tronger every day, by the exerciſe of the 
Paſſions in a Subject of more extended 
Self- intereſt; there may be reaſon to ap- 
prehend leſt the Temper of this kind ſhou'd 
extend-it (elf in general thro? all the parts 
of Life. For if the Habit be ſuch as tov | 

ccafion, in every particular, a ſtricter At- 
tention to Self good, and private lutereſt; 
it muſt inſenſibly diminfh the Aﬀections i 
towards publick Goo1, or the Intereſt of 
Society; and introluce a certain Narrow- 
neſs of Spirit, which (as ſome pretend) is] 
peculiarly obſervable in the devout Per- 


: * wa 

ſos and Zealots ofalmoſt every religious Vi. 
Perſuaſion, inte 
| Itior 

T Is, too, muſt be confeſs'd; That. 5 
if it be true Piety, to love GoD for ,t 
own ſake ; the over - ſollicitous regard to x 


private Coad expected from him, moſt 
of 


concerning VIRTUE. $9 


Jof neceſſity prove a diminution of Pie- Part 3. 
ty. For whillt God is belov'd only as g. 3. 


of 4 the Cauſe of private Good, he is no o. 
„te wiſe belov'd than as any other Inſtru- 
) BE ment or Means of Pleaſure by any vi- 


tous Creature. Now the more there is 
Nor this violent Affection towards private 
Go:d, the leſs room is there for the other 


a rt towards Goodneſs it. ſelf, or any good 
„and deſerving Object, worthy of Love 
4 & Admiraton for its own fake; ſuch as 
| Gon is univerſally acknowledg'd, or at 
* [F 1caſt by the generality of civiliz'd or re- 
4 I fin'd Worthippers, 

4 is in this reſpe& that the ſirong 
| Desire and Love of Life may alſo prove 
an Obſtacle to Piety, as well as to Vir- 
bf tue and publick Love. For the ſtronger 
„I chis Affection is in any-one, the leſs 


l wil! he be able to have true Kæſigra- 
iin, or Submiſſion to the Rule and Or- 
der of THE DEIT v. And if chat which x R. 
he calls Reſignation depends only on the ſignation, 
expectation of infinite Retribution or Re- 
ward, he diſcovers no more Worth or 
Virtue here, than in any other Bargain of | 
© Intereſt; 'I'he meaning of his Religna- * | 
don being only this, , That he religns 
„ his preſent Life and Pleaſures, condi- 
„J tionally for Tn AT which he himſelf 
„s confeſſes to be beyond an Equivalent ; 
15 "0 Y': „ eternal 
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3 eternal living in a ſlate of hight At 
Book * Pleaſure and Enjoyment.” Ihe 


Bur notwithſtanding the Injury which 
the Principle of Virtue may poſſibly ſuf . 
fer, by the Increaſe of the ſelfiſh Paſſion, 
in the way we have been mentioning; 

*tis certain, on the other ſide, that the 

Belief of Principle of Fear of future Puniſhment, 
"x and Hope of future Reward, how merce- 
* nary or ſervile ſoever it may be accoun-|t 
ted, is yet, in many Circumſtances, 2 

Hew ad great Advantage, Security, and Support to, 
Vaniageans, Vir tue. a g 


I T has been already conſider'd, that F 
notwithſtanding there may be implanted | ſtat 


4191 


is b 


in the Heart a real Senſe of Right and 
S»2porting. Wrong, a real good Affection towards the g 
Species or Society; yet by the violence ban 
of Rage, Luſt, or any other counter - Pre. 
working Paſſion, this good Affection may the 
frequently be controul'd and overcome. caſi 
Where therefore there is nothing in theÞ 
Mind capable to render ſuch ill Paſſions A 
the Objects of its Averſion, and cauſe mu! 
them earneſtly to be oppos'd; *tis appa ·¶ in h 
rent how much a good Temper in timeWneſs 
muſt ſuffer, and a Character by degrees Poy 
change for the worſe, But if Religion in · For 
terpoſing, creates a Belief that the ill Pa- this 
ſious of this kind, no leſs than their conſe· ¶ neſs 
quent Ackions, are the Objects of a Deity mak 
Animad- 


concerning VIRTUE. 6¹ 


RF Animadverſion ; 'tis certain, that ſuch a part 2 
IBelief mult prove a ſeaſonable Remedy 6. 3. 
Jagainſt Vice, and be in a particular man- 

ner advantageous to Virtue. For a Belief 

Mor this kind muſt be ſuppos'd to tend con- 

aderably towards the calming ofthe Mind, 

and diſpoſing or fitting the Perſon to a 

petter Kecolle&tion of himſelf, and to a 

aricter Obſervance of that good and vir. 

e-Mtoous Principle, which needs only his At- 
tention, to engage him wholly in its Party 

Wand Intereſt. 


Ay as this Beliefofafuture Reward Saving: | 
aud Puniſhment is capable of ſupporting | 
thoſe whothro? Practice are like to apo- ö 
Iſtatize from Virtue; ſo when by i Opi- | 
nion and wrong Thought, the Mind it- ſelf 
is bent agaiaſt the honeſt Courſe, and de- 
baach'd even to an Eſteem, and deliberate 
r-MPreference of a vitious one; the Belief of 
ay the kind mention'd may prove on this oc - 
e. caſion the only Relief and Safety. 


heb | | 
us A PERSON, for inſtance, who has | 
uſe much of Goodneſs and natural Rectitude = 


pa: in his Temper, but wirhal, ſo much Soft- | 
mefneſs, or Effeminacy, as unfits him to bear Y 
ees Poverty, Croſſes or Adverſity; it by ill 
in. Fortune he meets with many Trials of 
4% this kind, ir muſt certainly give a Sour- 
ſe-neſs and Diſtaſte to his Temper, and 
make him exceedingly averſe to that 

dC which 


Buok 1. 


Belief of - 
ſfacure 
„ 


improvings 


- 
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which he may falſly preſume the occaſion 
of ſuch Calamity or 111, Now if his own 
Thoughts, or the corrupt Inſinuations of 
other Men, preſent it otten to his Mind, 
„ That his HONESTY 1s the occaſion of co 
„ this Calamity, and that if be were deli. (al 
„ ver'd from this Reſtraint of VIRTUETthe 
„ and HONEST Y, he might be mach bap- pri 
„ pier:” *tis very obvious that his Eſteem m« 
of theſe good Qualitys mult in proportion 
diminiſh every day, as the Temper grows | 
uneaſy, and quarrels with it-ſelt. But if ke 5 
Opp«-les to this Thought the Conſideration, 
„ That Honeſty carrys with it, if not a 
” preſent, at leaſt a future Advantage; 2 
„ ſuch as to compenſate that Loſs of pri- 
„ vate Good which. he regrets ;” then may | 
this injury to his good Temper and honelt 
Principle be prevented, and his Love or. 
Atﬀecion towards Honelty and Virtue re- 
main as it Was before. 


© cal 
Ix the ſame manner, where inſtead oi Bar 
Regard or Love, there is rather an Aver - 
fron to what is good and virtuous, (as, tor Þ 
inſtance, where Lenity & Forgiveneſs ate 
deſpis'd, and Revenge highly thought of, 
and belov'd) if there be this. Conſidera-¶ Pos 
tion added, „That Lexity is; by its Re- the 
„ wards, made the cauſe of a greatet Viri 
„ Self good and Enjoyment than what is and 
„ found in Revenge;“ that very Affection lon; 
of Lenity aud Milaneſs may come to be ine ran 
| duſtriouſ 


ſion depreſs'd. And thus Temperaxce, Mo- 
adeſty, Candour, Benignity, and other good 
Afections, however deſpis'd at firſt, may 
come at laſt to be valu'd for their vwn 


| 4 the good and proper Object belov'd and 
- proſecuted, when the Reward or Puniſh- 
; ment is not ſo much as thought of. 
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akes, the contrary Species rejected, and. 


1 duſtriouſly nouriſh'd, and the contraryPal- part 3¹ 
9. . 3+ 


= Tnrvs in a civil STATE or PUBLICK, Rewards | 
we ſee that a virtuous Adminiſtration, rd F. 
and an equal and juſt Diſtribution; of Re- =" -- 
& wards and Puniſhments, is of the highelt 2, l. 


ſervice; not only by reſtraining the Vi- State, 


© tious, and forcing them to act uſefully to 
© Society; but by making Virtue: to be 
{t apparently the Intereſt of. every-one, ſo 
as to remove all Prezudices againlt it, create 
da fair reception for it, and lead Men into 
that path which afierwards they cannot 
eaſily quit. For thus a People rais'd from 
c6Þ& Barbarity or deſpotick Rule, civiliz'd by 
- Laws, and made virtuous by the long 
ot Courle of a lawful & juſt Adminiſtration; 
re ir they chance to fall ſuddenly under any 
x, Misgovernment of unjuſt and arbitrary 
a- Power, they wil! on this account be 
e- the rather animated to exert a ſtronger 
er Virtue, in oppoſition to ſuch Violence 
is and Corruption. And even where, by 
on long & continu'd Arts ota prevailing Ty- 
ne taupy, ſuch a People are at laſt totally 


ly C 7 op- 


— ES — 
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Book 1. oppreſs'd, the ſcatter'd Seeds of Virtne 1 it 


Rewards 
and Pu- 
nighments, 


will for along time remain alive, even toa ir 
ſecond Generation; ere the utmoſt Force m 
of misapply'd Rewards and N fe 
can bring them to the abject and com- ti 
pliant ſtate of long-accuſtom'd Slaves, | 


in a Government be ſo eſſential a cauſe fat 
of Virtue, we muſt obſerve in this Caſe, |S! 
that it is Example which chiefly influences | an 
Mankind, and forms the Character and Se 
Diſpoſition of a People. For a virtuous ac 
Adminiſtration is in a manner neceſfarilyÞ ſar 
accompany'd with Virtue in theMagiſtrate. Re 
Otherwife it cou'd be of little effect, and Ib 
of no long duration. But where it is ſin- 
cere and well eſtabliſh'd, there Virtue and 
the Laws muſt neceſſarily be reſpected and 
belov'd. So that as to Puniſhments and 
Rewards, their Efficacy is not ſo much 
from the Fear or ExpeQation which| 
they raiſe, as from a natural Eſteem off? 
Virtue, and Deteſtation of Fillany, which 
is awaken'd and excited by theſe publiciÞ 
Expreſſions of the Approbation and Ha- 
tred of Mankind in each Caſe. For inf I. 
the publick Executions of the greatell| 
Villains, we ſee generally that the InfamyÞ 
and Odiovſneſs of their Crime, and theſQfire 
Shame of it before Mankind, conttibut Frac 
more to their Miſery than all beſides ; and Lite 
that it is not the immediate Pan, or Dea End 
N. 


Bo r tho a right Diſtribution of Juſtice ; m 
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I it-ſelt, which raiſes ſo much Horror either Part 3. 
in the Sufferers or Spectators, as that igno- b. 3. 
e minious k ind of Death which is inflicted 

for pablick Crimes, and Violations of Juſ- 
j- tice and Humanity, 


3 Anpasthe Caſe of Reward and Puniſh- 7. tt: Fa- 
ment ſtands thus in the Publick, ſo, in the mt. 
23 fame manner, as to private kamilys. For 
Slaves and mercenary Servants, reſtrain'd 
and made orderly by Puniſhment, and the 
Severity of their Maſter, are not on this 
account made good or honeſt. Yet the 
ſame Maſter of the Family uſing proper 
Rewards and gentle Puniſhments towards 
his Children, teaches them Goodneſs, and 
by this help inſtructs them in a Virtue, 
v ich after wards they practiſe upon other 
grounds, and without thinking of a Penal- 

ty or Bribe. And this is what we call a Li- 
ſberal Education and a Liberal Service + 
the contrary Service and Obedience, whe- 
ther towards God or Man, being «liberal, 
n unworthy of any Honour or Commen- 
e dation. 


In the Caſe of Religion, however, it Ju Reh. 
muſt be conſider'd, that if by the Hope o/ 
Reward be underſtood the Love and De- 

ire of virtuous Enjoyment, or of the very 
Practice and Exerciſe of Virtue in another 

Life; the Expectation or Hope of this 

kind is fo far from being derogatory to 

it. 8 | Virtue, 
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Book 1. Virtne, that it is an Evidence of ous © 
loving it the more ſincerely and for it 
own jake, Not can this Principle be juſtly PA. 
call'd ſelſich: for if the Love of Virtue be 
not mere Self Intereſt, the Love and De. 
ſire of Life for Virtue's ſake cannot be |, 
eſteem'd ſo. But if the Deſire of Life be F 

- only thro' the Violence of that natural A- Ah. 
verſion to Death; if it be thro* the Love 
of ſomething elſe than virtuous Affection, 0 
or thro' the Unwillingaeſs of parting 4, 
with ſomething elſe than what is purely]! 
of this k ind; then is it-no longer any ſignaÞy 
or token of real Virtue. Per 


Tu us a Perſon loving. Life for Life's % 
fake, and Virtue not at all, may by the cor: 
Promiſe or Hope of Life, and Fear oi gui 
Death, or other Evil, be induc'd to ptac- 
tiſe Virtue, and even endeavorr to be tru-· 
ly virtuous, by a Love of what he prac- 
tiſes. Yet neither is this very Endeavor; 
to be eſteem'd a Virtue. For tho he may 
intend to be virtuous: he is not become; 
ſo, for having only intended, or aim'd à hf 11 
it, thro' love of the Reward. But as {col 
as he is come to have any Aﬀection to- Nerve 
wards what is morally good, and can like 
or affect ſuch Good for its own ſake, u 
good and ainiable u :z-feif; then is he il Me of 
ſome degree good and virtuous, and noifflence 
till then. pet if 


Svc 
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Part 
SUCH are the Advantagesor Diſadvan- F. 5, 
tages which accrue to Virtue from Reffec- | 
gion upon private Good, or Intereſt, For grariry es 
Ino the Habit of Seſfihhneſs, and the Mul- lime, 
Fiplicity of itereſtea Views, are of little 
Improvement to real Merit or Firtue; yet 
nere is a neceſſity for the Preſervation of 

e irtue, that it ſhou'd be thought to have 

1; io quarrel with rue Intereſt, and Seif+ 

e en jiyment. | 

! 


= WHOEVER thercfore, by any ſtrong 
Perſuaſion or ſettled Judgment, thinks in 
tie main, That Virtue canſes Happineſs, 
und V ce Miſery, carrys with him that Se- 
aority and Aſſiſtance to Virtue which is re- 
oi gair'd. Or tho he has uo fuch Thought, 
vor can believe Virtue his real Intereſt, ei- 
u. her with reſpe& to his own Nature & Con- 
c ſtitut'on, or the Circumſtances of human 
Lite; yet if he believes any ſupreme Powers 
roncern'd in the preſent Affairs of Man- 
ne kind, immediately interpoſing in behalf 
A of the. Honeſt and Virtuous, againſt the | 
on mp'ous and Unjult ; this will ſetve to pre- 
to; ſerve in him, however, that juſt Eſteem of | 
e Virtue, which might otherwiſe conſidera- ' ö 
iy diminiſh. Or ſhou'd he till believe! d- 
ue of the immediate lnterpoſition of Provi- | 
10! Wence in the Affairs of 2h:s preſent Life ; 
pet if he believes a God diſpenſing Re- 
1 Wards and Puniſhmeuts to V ice and Virtue 
4 f in 


Caul ion. 


Imprudent 
ö Zeal. 


Book 1. in 2 future; he carrys with him ſtill the Z 
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fame Advantage and Security; whilſt hs 
Belief is ſteddy, and no · wiſe wavering or 
doubtful. For it muſt be obſerv'd, tha tue 
an ExpeQation and Dependency, ſo mira. 
culous and great as this, muſt naturally 
take off from other inferior Dependency 
and Encouragements, Where infinite Re- 
wards are thus inforc'd, and the Imagina- 
tion ſtrongly turn'd towards them, theo- 
ther common & natural Motives to Good- 
neſs are apt to be neglected, and loſe much! 
by Dis- uſe. Other Intereſts are hardly ſo Ta 
much as computed, whilſt the Mind is 
thus tranſported in the purſuit of a high the 
Advantage and Self-Intereſt, ſo narrowly 
confin'd within our-ſelves. On this ac: 
count, all other affections towards Friends 
Relations, or Mankind, are often lightly 
regarded, as being worldly, and of little 
moment, in ceſpen of the Intereſt of or 
Soul. And fo little thought is there off 
any immediate Satisfaction ariſing from 
ſuch good Offices of Life, that it is cuſto- Nn) 
mary with many devout People zealouſly ue, 
to decry all temporal Advantages ofGood- *h 
neſs, all natural Benefits of Virtue, and 
magnifying the contrary Happineſs of a thin 
vitious ſtate, to declare, „ That except | 
„only for the ſake of future Reward, an! 
„ fear of future Puniſhment, they wou'l 
„ diveſt themſelves of all Goodneſs at W*? 
„ once, and freely allow themſelves to be 
„ mot, 
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„ moſt immoral and profligate,,, From Part z. 
hence it appears, that in ſome reſpects 3- 
there can be nothing more * fatal to Vir- 

tue, than the weak and uncertain Belief of 

A future Reward and Puniſhment, For the 

treſs being laid whollymere, if this Foun- 

Wation come to fail, there is no further 


fa Prop or Security to Mens Morals. And 

. thus Virtue is ſupplanted and betray'd. 

& Now as to ATHEISM: tho it be plain- Aleiſa, 
<< | Ay deficient and without remedy, in the 


Fate of ill Judgment on the Happineſs of 
Virtue; yet it is not, indeed, of neceſſity 


e e Cauſe of any ſuch i// Fudement. For 
ll ab 

MVrichout an abſolute Aſſent to any Hypo- 
c. theſis of Theiſin, the Advantages of Virtue 
4; nay poſſibly be ſeen aud owu'd, and a high 


Ppinion of it eſtabliſh'd in the Mind. How- 
ever, it muſt be confeſs'd, that the natural 
Tendency of Atheiſm is very different, 


& 'Tis in a manner impoſſible, to have 
any great opinion of the Happineſs of Vir- 
tue, without conceiving high thoughts of 
155 Satis faction reſulting from the gene- 
gous Admiration and Love of it: And no- 
thing beſide the Experience of ſuch a Love 
Bs likely to make this Satis faction credited, 
Nhe chief Ground and Support therefore 
this Opinion of Happineſs in Virtue, muſt 
riſe from the powerful feeling of this ge- 
nerous 
” VOL I. p, 97, & o. 


j 


Book 1. nerous moral Affection, and the Know. 
Atheiſn,. ledg of its Power and Strength. But this is 


noch ing good or lovely which preſents it dror 
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85 


certain, that it can be no great ſtrengthnim 
to the moral Affedꝭ ion, uo great ſuppott to 
the pure Love of Goodneſs and Virtue, to 

ſuppoſe there is nevher Goodneſs nor Bear 
ty inthe WHoOL Eit- ſelf; nor any Exam 
ple, or Precedenc of good Affection in aj 
ſuperior Being. Such a Belief mult tend 
rather to the weaning the AﬀeQions from 
any thing amiable or ſelf-worthy, & to the 
ſuppreſſing the very habit & familiar Cuſſen 
ofadmiring natural Beautys, or whatever 
in the Order of things is according 
to juſt Deſign, Harmony, and Proportion," 


For how little diſpos'd muſt a Perſon be, il 
love or admire any thing as orderly in thei 

Univerſe, who thinks the Univerſe it-ſeliM<!: 
a Pattern of Di/order? How unapt to reve . 
rence or reſpeR auy particular ſubordinazi 

Beauty of a Hart; when even THE WHO Te 
itſelf is thought to want Perfection, ani Wh 
to be only a vat and infinite Deformity? od 


NoTuixG indeed can be more melat- Ma 
choly, than the Thought of living in est 
diitracted Univerſe , trom whence many 
Ils may be ſuſpected, and where theres 


ſelf, nothing which can ſatisfy in Contem- : 
plation, or raiſe any Paſſion beſides tit 
of Contempt, Hatred, or Diſlike. Such 
an Opinion as this may by "oY 

ater 
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863 
L 

10 
t 


Love of Virtue to beleſs felt, but help to 
| mpair and ruin the very Principle of Vir- 
Rac, viz. natural and hend Affection. 


— 2 Uron the whole; whoever has a firm Tei n. 
y Belief of a Gop, whom he does not mere- 
ene y c good, but of whom in reality he 
on believes nothing beſide real Good, nothing 
th {beſide what is truly ſutable to the exacteſt 


Character of Benignity and Goodneſs; ſuch 
n Perſon believing Rewards or Retribu- 
ions in anothe Life, maſt believe them 
on nnex'd to real Goodneſs and Merit, real 
„ villany and Baſeneſs, and not to any acci- 
the dental! Qualitys or Cit cuſtances; in which 
ſell respect rhey cannot properly be ſtyPd Ke- 
ve- ward or Puniſhments, but capricious Diſ- 
ate ributions of Happineſs or Cn 70 
Jo Creature. Theſe are the only Terms on 
ane which the Bel ief of a World to come, can 
ty Ehappily influence the Believer. And on 
theſe Terms, and by virtue of this Belief, 
Man perhaps may retain his Virtueand In- 
tegrity, even under the hardeſt Thoughts 
am of human Nature; when either by any il! 
ei Circumſtance or untoward Doctrine, he is 
j. ¶ brought to that unfortunate opinion of Vir- 
m · ue being naturally an Enemy to Happy- 
tha vet rw Liſe. 
ach * 
im- T AIS, however, is an Opinion which 
er} cannot be ſuppos'd conſiſtent with ſound, 
Theiſm. 


all 
14 


(Sitter the Temper, and not only make the Part 3. 
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Book 1. Thesſm. For whatever be decided as to: 
meim. future Life, or the Rewards and, Puniſh. 
ments of hereafter; he who, as a ſound 


T heiſt, believes a reigning Mind, ſovereigu g 
in Nature, and ruling all things with thei 


higheſt prefectiou of Goodneſs, as well z|# 
of Wiſdom and Power, muſt neceſſarily 
believe Virtue to be naturally good and ad. 
vantageous. For what cou'd more ſtrong. 
ly imply an unjuſt Ordinance, a Blot and 
Imperfection in the general Conſtitutionof | 
Things, than to ſuppoſe Virtue the natura 
Ill, and Vice the natural Good of any 
Creature? 5 


Allis AND now laſt of all, there remains for ö Nc 


end Tim. us to conſider a yet further Advantage to 


Virtue, in the Theiſtical Belief above the 


Atheiſtical. The Propoſition may at firlt | 
ſight appear over-refin'd, and of a ſon 


which is eſteem'd too nicely philoſophical. 
But after what has been already examin'd N 


the Subject perhaps may be more ealily | 
explain'd, F 


— f THERE is no Creature according to 
25 what has been already prov'd, who mull 
not of neceſſity be / in ſome degree, by 

having any Affection or Averſion in 4 

ſtronger degreethan is ſutable to his own 

private Good, or that of the Syltem to 

which he is join'd. For in either Caſe the 
Affection is :/ and vitious. Now if a ar 
tiona 


o onal Creature has that Degree of Aver- 
iu. ion which is requiſite to arm him againſt 
and ny particular Misfortune, and alarm him 
ion |S gainſt the Approach of any Calamity ; 
bel dais is regular and well, But if after the 
x} Misfortune is happen'd, his Aver ſion con- 
ri inues ſtil!, and his Paſſion rather grows 
ad. ppon him; whilſt he rages at the Acci- 
ng Feut, and exclaims againſt his private For- 
and une or Lot; this will be acknowledg'd 
1 of both vitious in preſent, and for the Ju- 
\ra are; as it affects the Temper, and diſ- 
any urbs that eaſy Courſe of the Afﬀections 
pn which Virtue and Goodneſs ſo much 
Wepend, On the other fide, the patient 
fr {Enduring of the Calamity, and the bear- 
- to ng up of the Mind under it, mult be ac- 
the Tnowledg'd immediatei) virtuous, and pre- 
6} ervatide of Virtue. Now, according to 
on be Hypotheſis of thoſe who exclude a 
cal. general Mind, it muſt be confeſs'd, there 
dan nothing happen in the Courſe of 
ily hings to deſerve either our Admiration, 
and Love, or our Anger, and Abhorrence. 
However, as there can be no Satisfaction 

-to t the belt in thinking upon what Atoms 
oft e Chance produce; ſo upon diſaſterous 
by Occaſions, and under the Circumſtances 
1 2 f 2 calamitous and hard Fortune, 'tis 
yn ear ce poſſible to prevent a natural kind of 
to Abhorrence and Spleen, which will be en- 
the Nertain'd and kept alive by the Imagina- 
ra- Non of ſo perverſe an Order of . 
ut 


na) 
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Part 3. 
§. 3. 


0} Aeli 


— 
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Book 1. But in another Hypotheſis (that of perfel I 
0/Treim, 


Theiſm )itis underſtood, „ That whaterw 
„ the Order of the H'orld produces, ists 
„ the main both juſt and good.“ There h 
fore in the Courſe of Things in hte 
World, whatever Hardſhip of Events ma 
ſeem to force from any rational Creatur 
a hard Cenſure of his private Condition a 
Lot; he may by Reflection neverthelekÞ 
come to have Patience, and to acquiel 
in it, Nor is this all. He may. go far 
ther ſtill in this Reconciliation; and fron 
the ſame Principle may make the Lit 
felt an Object of his good Affection 
whilſt he ſtrives to maintain this generouſ@! 
Fealty, & ſtands ſo well diſpos'd toward t 
tae Laws and Government of his highuc'? 
Country. 


OO WI Ty 9 


SUCH an Affection muſt needs creat 
the higheſt Conſtancy in any ſtate of Sub: 
ferance, and make us in the beſt manner 
ſupport whatever Hardſhips are to be eng 
dur'd for Virtue's ſake. And as this Af! ! 
fection muſt of neceſſity cauſe a greater 
Acquieſcence and Complacency with tee. 
ſpect to ill Accidents, ill Men, and Ius 
jurys; ſo of courſe it cannot fail of pro- 
ducing ſtill a greater Equality, Gentlenels, 8"! 
and Benignity in the Temper. Conſe om 
quently the Affection mult be a true! 
good one, and a Creature the more truly V 
good and virtuous, by poſſe ſſing it. 4 1 

| what 


cancerning VIRTUE. 7 


whatſoever is the occaſion or means of part 2 
more affectionately uniting a rational Crea- 8 = 
ture to his PART in Society, and cauſes ? 
eum to proſecute the publick Good, or In- 
Ai rereſt of his Species, with more Zeal and 
aun Attection than ordinary; is undoubtedly 
uu the Cauſe of more than ordinary Virtue in 
uch a Perton, 


T 415 too is certain; That the Admi-,,,,, 
fan ration and Love of Order, Harmony and plates. 
on Proportion, in whatever kind, is natural- 

2 improving to the Temper, advanta- 
onWWcous to ſocial Affection, and highly aſ- 
onf@iltant to Virtue; which is it-lelf noother 

aral than the Love of Crder and Beauty in So- 

zue iet) In the meaneſt Subjects of the 
World, the Appearance of Order gains up- 

n the Mind, and draws the Affection to- 
eatvards it. But if he Order of the Mord 
Suff /e appears juſt and beautiful; the Ad- 

nne ration and Eitcem of Order muſt run 

en oher, and the elegant Paſſion or Love 
Aff Beauty, which is ſo advantageous to 

ente irtuve, mult be the more improv'd by its 
hrefW&-xercife in ſo ample and magnificent a 

| Ind; ect. For *tis ĩimpoſſible that ſuch aDz- ,,,..... 
pro- e Hue, ſhou'd be contemplated with Ake. 
neſs{Wut * Extaly and Rapture; ſince in the 

ynſe . ommon Subjects ot Science, and the li- 
true Arts, whatever is according to juſt 

truſf Vo. II. Harmony 

Fot 

ha: //, pag. 394, 420, Cc. And VOL, III. 5 20, Cr. 
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Book 1, Harmony and Proportion, is ſo tranſport. 
ing to thoſe who have any Knowledg or 
Practice in the kind. | 


(4 


No w if the Subject and Ground of this 
divine Paſſion be not really juſt or adequate 
(the Hypetheſis of Theiſm being ſuppos'd 
falſe) the Paſſion ſtill in it-ſelfis ſo far na. 
tural and good, as it proves an Advantage 
to Virtue & Goodnels ; according to what 
has been above demonſtrated. But if, on 
the other tide, the Subject of this Paſſion 
be really adequate and juſt (the Hypothe- 
ſis of The iſm being real, and not imagina- 
ry) then is the Paſſion alſo juſt, and be. 
comes ablolutely dae and reguiſite in every 
rational Creature. 


Concluſion, HENCE we may determine juſtly th: 
Relation which VIRTU has to P1Ery; WM V 
the firſ# being not compleat but in the /at- am 
ter: Since where the latter is Wanting, aue 
there can neither be the ſame Benignity, {W's | 
Firmneſs, or Conſtancy ; the ſame good {Wital 
Compoſure of the Affections, or Unifor- W's - 
mity of Mind. Fin 


AN »Þ thus the Perfection and Height df nd t 
VIX TUE mutt be owing to e Belief ; 
a G ON! = 

e, 


BO OK ant 
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rave OL nave oh oor eroeft {leis 


BOOK 


KRI 


r. 


| E have confider*d-what V 1R- 
TUE i, and to whom the 
Character belongs. It remains o- 


to inquire, Nat Obligation ie Virme. 


here is to VIRTUE ; Or what Reaſor to 
embrace it. 


r; We have found, that to deſerve the 
lat: Name Of good or virtzons, a Creature muſt 
ing, Wave all his Inclinations and Affections, 
ity, W's Diſpoſitions of Mind and Temper, 
00! table, and agreeing with the Good of 
for- W's Kind, or of that Sytem in which he 

included, and of which he conllitutes 

PART. To ſtand thus well affected, 
1t of d to have one's AtfeCtior 5 right and in- 
e not only in reſpect of one's ſelf, but 

i Society & the Publick: This is Rec i- 

ie, Integrity, or VIRTUE. And to be 
Outing in any of theſe, or to have their 
2 Contrarys, 


* 


Book 2. 


Diffenlty 
fates, 


Unin with 
4 Kind or 
Species, 


private Nature, or Self-ſyſiem ; it will u 
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1 „is Depratity, Corruption, &. 
ICE. | 


Ir has been already ſhewn, that in the 
Paſſions & Affections of particular Cres: 
tures, there is a conſtant relation to the 
Intereſt of a Species, or common Natur: ſt 
This has been demonſtrated in the caſe 
nat::ral Affection, parental Kindnels, Zeal 
for Poſterity , Concern for the Propagation 
and Nurture of the Young, Love of Fe,. 
lowſhip & Company, Compaſſion, mu A 
tual Succour , and the reſt of this kind + 
Nor will any-one deny thatthis Affectia 
of a Creature towards the Good of tht” 
Species or common Nature, is as proper 
natural to him, as it is to any Organ, Par 
or Member of an Animal-Body, or men 
Vegetable, to work in its known Courſ; 
and regular way of Growth. I is not mor 
natural for the Stomach to digelt , thi 
Lungs to breathe, the Glands to ſeparat 
Juices, or other Intrails to perform thet 
leveral Offices; howeverthey may by p, . 
ticular Impediments be ſometimes diforM” * 
der'd or obſtructed in their Operations, 


en 1 n p 


© it 


THERE being allow'd therefore in! 
Creature ſuchAffections as theſe toward 
the common Nature, or Syſtem of the Kini 
together with thoſe other which regard! 


pear that in following the fir/# of theſe At 
fection 
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W--<ions, the Creature muſt on many Occa- 
WGons contradict and go againſt rhe latter. 
Now elſe ſhou'd the Species be preſerv'd? 
Or what wou'd fignify that implanted na- 
„Affection, by which a Creuture thro? 
o many Difficultys & Hazards preſerves 
Ws Offspring, and ſupports its Kind? 


5 
an 
ions. It may be preſum'd, that the pur - 
ring the comwon [Intereſt or publick 
n "WG 004 thro* the Affections of one kind, muſt 
7 We a hindrance to the Attainment of pri- 
* gate Good thro' the Affections of another. 
or it being taken for granted, that Ha- 
gards and Hardſhips , of whatever ſort, are 
a turally the II of the private ſtate; and 
__ t being certainly the Nature of thoſe pub- 
ick Aﬀections to lead often to the greateſt 
ardſhips and Hazards of every kind; 'tis 
relently infer'd, ** That tis the Creature's 
, Intereſt to be without any publick Af. 
w | tection whatſoever. „ 

Mm T iis we know for certain; That all 
cial Love, Friendſhip , Gratitude , or 
hatever elſe is of this generous kind, 
oes by its nature take place of the ſelf- 
ntereſiing Paſſions, draws us out of our- 
elves, and makes us diſregardful of our- 
dwn Convenience and Safety. So that 

D 3 accord- 


> 101 
yard 
Kind 
2 
1 3 
ſe A 
tion; 


Part 


8 1. 


| IT may therefore beimagin'd , perhaps, o 
hat there is a plain and abſolute Oppo- from Scif- 
Wition between theſe zwo Habits or Aﬀec- #747. 
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Book 2. according to aknown * way of reaſoninſ 
1 Self intereſt, that which is of a ſocial 
2. kind in us, ſhou'd of right be aboliſh'a 
inert, Thus Kindneſs of every fort, [Indulgence 
Tenderneſs, Compaſſion, and in ſhort, al 
natural Affection ſhou'd be induſtriouſſ 
ſuppreſs'd, and, as mere Folly, and Weal. 
neſs of Nature be teſiſted and overcome 
that, by this means, there might be 10. 
thing remaining inus, which was contra 
to a direct Se/f-exd; nothing which mig 
ſtand in oppoſition to a (teddy & delibef 
rate Purſuit of the moſt narrowly contin 
Self-intereſt. 


Af 
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Accoxpixe to this extraordinan 

Hypothefis, it muſt be taken for grante 
„ That in the Syſtem ofa Kind or Spe cie 
„ the Intereſt of he private Nature is 0 
„ Icaly oppolite to that of 2% comm 
„ one, the intereſt of Particalars direc) 
„ Oppoſite to that of tbe Pub/iik iu gen ur. 
„ ral. A ſtrange Conſtitution | Nor 
which it mult be conteſs'd there is mu up 
Diſorder & Untowardneſs zunlike to eta 
we obſerve elſewhete in Nature. As it bre 
i! any vegetable or animal Body, the Part of"! 
| | Member cou'd be ſuppos'd in a good at 
| 


proſperous ſtate as zo it ſelf, when undpo! 
a contrary Diſpoſition, and in an unnauſß ie 


| Growth or Habit as 22 i W HO LE. viel 
Not net; 
| By Ol 


=. 
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Nov that this is in reality quite other- H. 2. 
0 wie, we ſhall endeavour to demonſtrate; De 
\ Ko cconci- 
cee as to make appear, ,, That what Men %. 
, repreſent as an il! Order and Conſtitu- 
uh, tion in the Univerſe, by makivg moral 
, Rectitude appear the I/, and Depravity 
N, e Good or Advantage of a Creature, is 
, in Nature jult the contrary. That to 
e well affected towards the Pwblick 
en, 1/:creft and one's own, is not only con- 
, ſiſtent, but inſeparable: and that mo- 
, ral ReQirude, or Virtur, mult accor- 
, dingly be the Advantage, and Vice the 


„ Injury and Diſadvantage of every Crea- 


tec 

is 0 

PI HERE are few perhaps, who when Centr«4ic+ 
ea] they conſider a Creature void of na #977 N.. 
rerWural Affection, and wholly deſtitute of a 
n! FFommunicative or ſocial Principle, will 


muWuppole him, at the ſame time, either to- 
whWcrably happy in himfelf, or as he ſtands 
; ir broad, with reſpect to his Fellow-Crea- 
art res or Kind. Tis generally thought, 
d au bat ſuch a Creature as th's, feels flendec 
undo in Lite, and finds lutle Satisfaction in 
au mece ſenſual Pleaſores which remain 
f wich him, after the Lots of ſocial Enjoy- 
No ent, & whatever can be call'd Hamani- 

or Good nature. We know that to ſuch 
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Rook 2. 3 Creature as this, 'tis not only incident, of 


Diſſolate or tat, of neceſſith, a Mind or Temper thu 


1% 


in whole, 


Ja part, 
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be moroſe, rancorous and malignant; bu 


dcititute ot Mildnels and Benignity, mul 
turn to that which is contrary, and helfi 
wroeght by Paſſions of a different kind 
Such a Heart as this mult be a continua 
Scat ot perverie Inclinations aud bitter o 
Avertions, rais'd from a conſtant ill Hu ; 
mour, Soutneis, and Diſquiet. TT he Conn 
ſciouſneſs of ſuch a Nature, ſo obnoxious 
10 Mankind, and to all Beings which ay: 
proach it, mult overcloud the Mind with 
ark Suſpicion and Jealouſy, alarmit wit, 
Fears and Horror, and raiſe in it a coni y 
nual Diltorbance, even inthe molt ſeem ea 
ing fair & ſecure ſtate of Fortune, and i th; 
the higheſt degree of outward Proſperity. N. 


OAT © 


T n1$,a5 to the cowpleat immoral NatyWi;;-1 
is what, of their own accord, Men rcalWthe 
ly remark. Where there is this ab/oluWof 
Degeneracy, this z-za! Apoſtacy fromall 
Candour, Equity, Truſt, Sociablenels, a 
Friendſhip ; there are few who do not ſe 
and acknowlredg the Miſery which is con. 
ſequent. Seldom is the caſe miſconſttu'd 
when at wor/t. The misfortune is, wt 
look not on this Depravity, nor conſide 
how it flands, in leſs degrees. The Cal 
mity, we think, does not of necefli 
hold proportion with the Injullice or In 
quity.. As if to be abſolutely immoral an 

| inhumal 
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little degree, ſhou'd be no miſery nor harm 
at all! Which to allow, is juſt as reaſona- 
ble as to own, that *tis the greateſt Ill of a 
Body to be in the utmoſt manger diſtorted 
and maim'd ; but that to loſe the uſe only 
' of ove Limb, or to be impair'd in ſome one 
"KM /ingle Organ or Member, is no Inconye- 
nience or Ill worthy the leaſt notice. 


inhuman, were indeed the greateſt misfor- Part 1. 
tune and miſery; but that to beſo, in a C. 2. 


Tut Parts and Proportions of the Mind, Mmward 


their mutual Relation and Dependency, Feen. 


8 the Connexion and Frame of thoſe Pafſions 
which conſtitute the Soul or Temper, may 
eaſily be underſtood by any -one who 
thinks it worth his while to ſtudy this in- 
ward Anatomy. *Tis certain that the Or- 
der or Symmetry of this :zward Part is, in 
it-ſclf, no leſs real and exact, than that of 
the Body. However, 'tis apparent that few 
of us endeavour to become Anatomiſt of 
this ſort. Nor is any-one atham'd of the 
deepeſt Ignorance in ſuch a Subje&. For 
tho the greateſt Miſery and Ill is generally 
Jown'd to be from Oiſpoſition, and Zemper z 
tho *tis allow'd that Temper may often 
change, and that it actually varys on many 
occalions, much to our diſadvantage; yet 
how this Matter is brought about, we in- 
efitWaouire not, We never trouble onr-ſelves 
r Into confider thorowly by what means or 
auß methods our izward Conſtitution comes at 
man D 5 any 


Book 2. any time to be impar'd or injur'd, The 


Continuity. 
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Salutio Continui, which bodily Surgeons q 
talk of, is never apply'd in this cale, by 1 
Surgeons of another ſort. The Notion af 
al bole and Parts is not apprehended in 
this Science, We know not what the ef. 
fect is, of ſtraining any Affection, indulg. 
ing any wrong Paſſion, or relaxing am 
proper and natural Habit, or good Incli- 
nation. Nor can we conceive how a par- 
ticular Action ſhou'd have ſuch a ſudden 
Influence on the whole Mind, as to mat; 
the Perſon an immediate Sufferer. We ſup- 
poſe rather that a Man may violate his Faith 
commit any Wicked neſs unfamiliar to hin 
before, engage in any Vice or Villam, 
without the leaſt prejudice to h1mſelf, or 
any Mitery naturally following trom the 


ul AQtion. If 


*T 15s thus we hear it often ſaid, . Such V 
„a Perſon has done ill indeed: Bat wha t« 
„is he the worſe for it?” Yet ſpeaking * 
of any Nature thorowly favage, curſt, and m 
inveterate, we ſay truly. Such a one C 
„a plague and torment to himſelf; ” And 
we allow, That thro” certain Fumonr;, 
„or Paſſions, and from Temper merely, 

„ Man may be compleatly miſerable; lit 
„his Outward Circumſtances be ever (0 
„ fortunate, ”? Theſe different Judg 
ments ſufficiently demonilrate that we are 
not accuitom'd to think with much cobe 
rene 


he N 
20s Þ 
by 
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am 
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aith, 
hin 
any, 
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our Notions, in this reſpect, are not a litile 
confus'd, and contradictory. 
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rency on theſe moral Subjects; and that pat 3. 


9. * 


Now if the Fabrick of the Mind or Ft « 
Temper appear d ſuch to us as it really is 9 of 


if we ſaw it impoſſible to remove hence 
any one good or orderly Affection, or in- 
troduce any ill or diforderly one, without 
drawing on, ia ſome degree, that aiilolute 
ſtate, which af its height is confeſs'd to 
be ſo miſcrable: *twoud then undovbtedly 
be own'd, that ſince no ill, immoral! or 
unjuit Action cou'd be committed without 
either a new inroad and breach on the 
Temper and Paſſions, or a tarther advau- 
cing of chat Execution already begun; 
whoever did ill, or acted ia prejudiec of his 


Integrity, Good-nature, or Worth, wou'd 
Jof neceiſity act with greater Cruelty ta— 


Such 
what 
king 
5 aud g 
ne | 
And 
10 ur. 
ely, 1 
3 let 
er ſo 
Judg 
e art 
cohe 


renc) 


wards himſelf, than he who feriuplid not 
to {wallow what was poeiſonuns, or who 
with his own hands ſhou'd vouuntarily 
mang!e or wound his outward Form or 
Coultitution, natural Limbs or Body. 


ton,. 
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TEC TT. TH: 


SrsTEM IT has been ſhewn before, that no An. 
explaiid, 1 mal can be ſaid properly 20 act, other- 
wiſe than thro” Affections or Paſſions, ſuch 
as are proper to an Animal. For in con- 
vulſive Fits, where a Creature ſtrikes either 
himſe!f or others, tis a ſimple Mechaniſm, 
an Engine, or Piece of Clock-work, which 
acts, and not the Animal. a 


. * 
Nr 
2 - * 0 0 1 


Sering f WHATSOEVER therefore is done 

Aftions, ated by any Animal as ſuch, is done only 
thro' ſome Affection or Paſſion, as of rear, e 
Love, or Hatred moving him. 2 


AND as it is impoſſible that a weake 
Affection ſhou'd overcome a ſtronger, {0 
it is impoſſible but that where the A trec-W of 
tions or Paſſions are ſtrongeſt in the main Se 
and form in general the molt conſiderab th 
Party, either by their, Force or Number Wha 
thither the Animal muſt incline: And a, 
cording to this Ballance he muſt be got, 
vern'd, and led to Action. 


175 
as 
edis, THE Affections or Paſſions which mull the 
ee kinds. 5nfluence and govern the Animal, W wt 

either, Fo 
f ſeq 
1. TRE zatural Affection, which lea Wil 


to the good of I'ME PUBLICK, 
2» 
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2. OR the Se- Actions, which lead on- Part 2. 
ly to the Good of THE PRIVATE, ape 


3. O ſuch as are neither of theſe; nor 
tending either to any Good of THE Pu- 
LICK or PRIVATE; but contrary-wiſe: 
and which may therefore be juſtly ſtyl'd 
unnatural A/ ect ions. 


* 
* * 
f 8% N. * 
P * ä PITT A N 2 „ 2 * 2 2 
Ar 2 o 


nch So that according as theſe Affections 
ſtand, a Creature muſt be virtuous or vi- 
tious, good or ill. 


THe latter ſort of theſe Affections, 'tis 
| evident, are wholly vitious. The uo for- 
mer may be vitious or virtuous, according 
to their degree. 
Ir may ſeem ſtrange, perhaps, to ſpeak 7 
Jof 15 AﬀeRions as too ſtrong, or of AI 
Self. affections as too weak. But to clear 
rab this Dificalty, we muſt call to mind what 
wer has been already explain'd. That »atz« 
d act ra Agection may, in particular Caſes, 
e go be exceſſive, and in an unnatural de- 
|,» gree:” As when Pity is ſo overcoming 
as to deſtroy its own End, and prevent 
i mul the Succour and Relief requir'd; or as 
„ u when Love to the Offspring proves ſuch a 
Fondneſs as deſtroys the Parent, and con- 
ſequently the Offspring it - ſelf. And not- 
1 leu Withſtanding it may 1 harſh. to call 
7 


hat 


* 
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Book 2. that annatural and vitious, Which is only ff + 


1 exree: of 2 Extreme of fome natural and kind At. 


A ffection. 


of the ſame CharaQter, and equally natura 


ſtrainꝰd beyond its natural Proportion, and 


tection; yet 'tis molt certain, that where- | 
ever any ſingle good Attection of this fort 
is Or- great, it mult be \injurious to the 
reſt, and detract in tome meature from 
their Force and natural Operation. For 
CreaturePpollets'd with ſuch an immoderau 
Degree of Faſſion, muſt of neceſſity alloy 
too much to that one, and too little to ore 


rr ö 


and uſefu! as to their End. And this mult 
neceſſarily be the occaſion of Partiality and 
Injuſtice, whilſt only oe Daty or natura 
Part is earneſtly follow*'d ; and ohe Pari b 
or Duty neglected, which ſhou'd accom 
pany it, and perhaps take place and be 
prefer'd. 5 

Faris may well be allow'd true in allf 
other reſpects; ſince even RELIGION Ii. i 


— 


bd 


be faid alfo to be in too high a degree. FO 
- er 


height of devout Extaſy and Contempla Inte 
tion we are rather diſabled in this reſped ut 
and render'd more unapt to the real Dutygow 


and Offices of Civil Life; it may be ladſnd 


that RR LI Io x indeed is then #0 ſiro1Pura 
15 ( 


"_ 
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7 in us. For how, poſſibly, can we call this Part 2. 
Nsoesssrir io, whillt the Object of g. 3. 


re · ¶ the Devotion is acknowledg'd juſt, and the 
on Faith orthodox? This only the Exceſs of 
the cal, which, in tnis Cafe, is ſo tranſport- 


WF ing, as to render the devout Perſon more 
BS remils in ſecular Affairs, and lets concern'd 
tor the inferior and temporal Intereſts of 
Mankind. 


ura Now as in particular Caſes, pablich 
nul A edtion, on the one hand, may be 200 
and g, fo private Affection may, on the 
ura other hand, be too weak. For if a Creature 
ai be ſelf· neglectful, and iuſenſible of Dan- 


er; or if he want ſuch a degree of Paſſion 
u any kind, as is uſeful to preſerve, ſuſ- 
ain, or defend himſelf; this mult certainly 
1 abe eſleem' d vitious, in regard of the Deſign 
N it: Hand End of Nature. She her- ſelf diſco- 
ei ers this in her known Method and ſtated 
ers be 1 ule of Operation, Tis certain, that her 
, and proviſionary Care and Concern for the 
Fo drhole Animal, muſt at leaſt be equal to 
er er Concern tor a fingle Part or Member. 
mo Now to the ſeveral Parts ſhe has given, 
y thee lee proper Affections, ſutable to their 
mplæntereſt and Security; fo that even with= 
(pe&,F{out our Conſciouſneſs, they act in their 
DutyPwn Defence, and tor their own Benefit 
ze (and Preſervation. Thus an Eye, in it: na- 
rong@$aral ſtate, fails not to ſhut together, of 
is on accord, unknowingly to us, by a 
peculiar 


Book 2, peculiar Caution and Timidity ; which 1 
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Atedian, 
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it wanted, however we might intend te 
Preſervation of our Eye, we ſhou'd na 
in effect be able to preſerveit, by any Ob- 
ſervation or Forecalt of our own. To H 
wanting therefore in thoſe principal A ﬀec, 
tions, Which reſpect the Good of the who; 
Conſtitution, muſt be a Vice and Imper. 
fection, as great ſurely in the principal 
part (the Soul or Temper) as it is in ay 


a tac ba. am. aw. 


of thoſe inferior and ſubordinate parts c 
want the ſelf-preſerving Affections which 
are proper to them. 4 - 
e 

AND thus the Affections towards pri g. 
vate Good become neceſſary and eſſenti be 
to Goodneſs. For tho no Creature ce 
be call'd good, or virtuous, merely for poi. 
ſeſſing theſe Affections; yet ſince it is iu Ce 
poſſible that the publick Good, or Gon 
of the Syſtem, can be preſerv'd without * 
in 


them; it follows that a Creature real) 
wanting in them, is in reality wanting ug , 
ſome degree to Goodneſs and natural Rec 

titude; and may thus, be eſteem'd vitiouy We 


and defeCtive. cor 
| lpe; 

*T 15s thus we ſay of a Creature, it 1 85 
kind way of Reproof, that he is 2 ge 
when his Affection towards others is f ren 
warm and zealous, as to carry him eve = 
beyond his Parz; or when he really ach 1 


beyond jt, not thro* too warm a Paſſio 
b 4 
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- SJ another, orthro* want of {ome Seitpaliion H. 3. 
na to reſtrain him within due Bounds, 

05. 3 | 

eie IT may be objeded here, that the 

Fo having the natural Atietions too ftrong, 

nol (where the Selt-atffeions are overmuch 

per fo) or the having the Self-affections de- 

epi fective or weak, (where the natural Af- 


I fections are alſo weak) may prove upon 
ts occalion the only Cauſe of a Creatvre's 
hol ating: honeſtly and in moral proportion. 
For, thus, one who is toa fault regard- 
less of his Life, may with the ſmalleſt de- 
gree of natural Affection do all which can 
de expected from the higheſt Pitch of ſo- 
cial Love, or zealous Friendſhip. And 
thus, on the other hand, a Creature ex- 
ceſſively timorous may, by as exceeding 
a degree of natural Affection, perform 
whatever the perfecteſt Courage is able to 
inſpire. | 


Reg To this it is anſwer'd, That whenever 
tion we arraign any Paſſion as 20 ftroxg, or 
complain of any as too weak; we muſt 
ſpeak with reſpect to a certain Conſtitution 

in ot OEconomy of a particular Creature, or 
Species. For if a Paſſion, leading to any 
seht end, be only ſo much the more ſer- 
iceable and effectual, for being ſtrong: 

t we may be allur'd that the ſtrength of 
alfi wil not be the occaſion of any diſtur- 
of bance 


of that ſort, but thro? an over-co00! one of Part 2. 


Z * 
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bance within, nor of any diſproportion be. 
(veer it-ſelf and other Affections; then 
conlequent'y the Paſtion, however ſtrong, 
cannot be condemn'd as vitions. But if 
to have the Paſſions in equal proportion 
With it, be what the Conſtitution of the 
Creature cannot bear; ſo that only ſom 
Paſſions are rais'd to this height, whill 
others are not, nor can poſſibly be wrought 
up to the ſame proportion; then may thoſe 
ſtrong Paſtions, tho of the teiter kind, be. 
call'd exceſiive. For being in unequal pto- 
portion to the others, and cauſing-an i 
Ballauce in the Affection at large, the) 
muſt of courſe be the occaſion of Inequali- 
ty in the Conduct, and incline the Party io 
a wrong moral Practice. 


Bu r to ſhew more particularly whatiz 
meant by the 0 Economy of the Paſſims, 
from Initances in the Species. or * Kinds 


below us. As for the Creatures who have uo 
manner of Power or Means given them by 


Nature for their defence againit Violent 
nor any-thing by which they can make 
themſelves formidable to ſuch as injure 0 
offend them; *tis neceflary they ſhout 
have an extraordinary degree of i car, bit 
little or no Animoſity, ſuch as might cault 
*em to make reſiſtance, or incline den 0 
delay their Flight. i or in this their Sate, 


lics 


* Infra, p. 131, 307 2, 9 &c, And VOL. III 
216, 21, &c. 
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lies, and to this Paſſion of Fear is ſer- Part. 2. 
viceable, by keeping the Senſes on the Fg. 3. 


watch, and holding the Spirits in readineſs 
to give the (tart, 


AND thus Timoronſueſr, and an habitu- 


al ſtrong Paſſion of Fear, may be according 


70 the O Economy of a particular Creature, 


both with reſpect to himſelt, and to the reſt 


of his Species. On the other hand, Courage 


may be contrary to his OREconemy, and 


therefore vitious. Even in one & the ſame 
Species, this is by Nature differently or- 
der'd, with reſpect to different Sexes, Ages, 
and Growths. The tamer Creatures of 


the grazing kind, who live in Herds, are 


I different from the wilder, who herd not, 
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but live in Pairs only, apart from Compa- 
ny, as is natural and ſutable to their rapa» 
civus Lite. Vet is there found, even among 
the former inoffenſive kind, a Courage pro- 
portionable to their Make and Strength, 
Ata time of danger, when the whole Herd 
flies, the Ball alone makes head againſt the 
Lion, or other whatever invading Beaſt of 
Prey, and ſhews himſelf conicions of his 
Male. Even the Female of this kind is 
arm'd, we ſee, by Nature, in ſome degree, 
torefilt Violence; to as not to fly a com- 
mon Danger. As for a Hind, or Doe, or 
any other inoffentive and mere defenceleſs 
Creature; 'tis no way unnatural or vitious 
iu them, when the Enemy approaches, to 

deſert 


Book 2. deſert their Offspring, aud fly for Safetz, 


0 Econmmy Reſiſtance, and are by Nature arm'd oiten- Wi; 
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But for Creatures who are able to make 


ſively ; be they of the pooreſt [nfect- kind, 
ſach as Bees or Waſps ; *tis natural to 'em 
to be rouz'd with Fury, and at the hazard t 
of their Lives, oppoſe any Enemy or lu. r 
vader of their Species. Forby this known 1 
Paſſion in the Creatore, the, Species it-(elf MR 
is ſecur'd; when by Experience 'tis fon 
that the Creature, tho unable to repel the 
Injury, yet voluntarily expoles his Life far 
the Puniſhment of the Invader ; and totter 
not his Kind to be injur'd with Impunity, 
And of of all other Creatures, Waz is in this 
Senſe the moſt formidable: ſince if he 
thinks it juſt and exemplary, he mii poſſi-· t. 
bly in his own, or in his Country's Cauſe, 
revenge an Injury on auy- one living ; and 
by throwing away his own Life (if he be 
reſolute to that degree) is almoſt certain 
Maſter of another's, however ſtrongly, 
guarded. Examples of this nature hae pre 
often ſerv'd to reſtrain thoſe in Power, 
from uſing it to the utmoſt Extent, and 
urging their Inferiors to Extremity. 


UPoN the whole: It may be ſid pro- 
perly to be the fame with the AttectionsMenc 
or Paſſions in an Animal-Conſtitution, suit 
with the Cords or Strings of a Mufica 
Inſtrument. If theſe, tho in ever ſo jut I 
proportion one to another, are {train'c — oin 

von 
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Jyond a certain degree, *tis more than the Part 2; 


Inſtrament will bear: The Lute or Lyte 9. 3 


Wis abus'd, and its Effect loſt. On the o- 
nd, ther hand, if while ſome of the Strings 
Ware duly (train'd, others are not wound up 
to their due proportion; then is the Inſtru- 
ment [til] in diſorder, and its Part ill per- 
orm'd. The ſeveral Species of Creatures 
Hare like different forts of Inſtruments: 
And even in the ſame Species of Creatures 
(as in the ſame ſort of Inſtrument) oe is 
Mot intirely like the oer, nor will the 
fame Strings fit each. The ſame degree 
bf Strength which winds up one, and fits 
the ſeveral Strings to a juſt Harmony and 
Konſort, may in another burſt both the 
Strings and Inſtrument it-ſelf Thus Men 
ho havethe livelieſt Senſe, and are the 
kaſieſt affected with Pain or Pleaſure, have 


eed of the ſtrongeſt Influence or Force of 
ther Atrections,fuch as I cadernets, Love, 
dociableneſs, Compaſlion, in order to F446 | 
preſerve a right DALLANCE within, and to 
maintain them in their Duty, and in the 
uti peri ormance of their Part: whilſt o- 
hers, Whoare ofa cooler Blood, or lower 
Key, eed not the ſame Allay or Counters 
art; not are made by Nature to feei thoſe 
ender and indearing Affections in fo ex- 
quiſite a degree, 


Ir might be agreeable,one wou'd think, 
0inquire thus into tae different Tanings 
| of 
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Book 2. of the Paſſions, the various Mixtures ard Mp 
TEMPER, Allays by which Men become fo different & 
from one another. For as the higheſt Wh 
Improvements of Temper are made in 
Beſt or human kind; ſo the greateſt Corruption 
N. and Degeneracys are diſcoverable in thi 
Race. la the other Species of Creature 
around us, there is found generally an 
exact Proportionebicneſs, Conftancy ad 
Regularity in all their Paflions and Atﬀec-Wa! 
tions; no failure in the care of the Off. 
ſpring, or of the Society, to which the 
are united; no Proſtitution of themſelves; 
no Intemperance, or Exceſs, in any kind, 
The ſmaller Creatures, who live as it were 
in Citys (as Bees and Ants) continve the 
iame Train and Harmony of Life: No 
are they ever falſe to thoſe Affection, He. 

which move them to operate towards their 
Publick Good, Even thoſe Creatures of 
Prey, who live the fartheſt out of Socie- 
ty, maintain, we ſee, ſuch a Conduct to- 
wards one another, as is eractiy ſubtable to 
the Good of their own Species, Whill 
Man, notwithſtanding the Afliſtance ot 
Religion, and the Direction of Laws, 1s 
often found to live in leſs conformity with 


A 
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1 


| 


tc 
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Nature; and by means of Religion 1-W t 
ſelf, is often render'd the more barbarous 
and inhuman. Marks are ſet on Men: 
Diſtinctions form'd: Opinions decreed, 
under the ſevereſt Penaltys : Antipathys ple 


inſtill'd, and Averſions rais'd in Men 7 L] 
gall 
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gunſt the generality of their own Species. 
Po that "tis hard to find in any Region a 
Shaman Society which has haman Laws. 
; o wonder it in ſuch Societys 'tis ſo hard 
Ito find a Man who lives x A T URALLY, 
Band as a Man. 


Part 2. 


§. 3. 


BUT having ſhewn what is meant by 54 of the 


y © 
17 
9791 


a Paſtion's being 22 70, 
a degree; and that, T'o have any na- 
© tural Affection too high, or any Self- 
affection too low. © tho it beoften ap- 
prov'd as Virtue, is yet, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
n Vice and Imperfection: we come now to 
he plainer & more eſſential part of Vier, 
and which alone deſerves to be coalt- 


ler'd as ſuch; that is to ſay. 


I. © WHE Nether thepublick Affec. 
tions are weak or deficient. 


2. © Ox the private and Self- affections 
too ſtrong. 


3. Ok that ſuch Affections ariſe as 
are neither of theſe, nor in any degree 
* tending to the Support either of the 
publick or private Syſtem.“ 


OrnERwISs E than zhas, it is impoſſi- 
le any Creature can be ſuch as we call 
LL Or VITIOUS. So that if once we 

prove 


h, or in too loro Argamenty 
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Book 2. of the Paſſions, the various Mistures ard 7 
TEMPER Allays by which Men become ſo different WS 
: from one another. For as the highet n 


Improvements of "Temper are made n 
Beſt or human kind; ſo the greateſt Corruption le: 
w_ and Degeneracys are diſcoverable in this Wa 
f Race. la the other Species of Creature 
around us, there is found generally an 
exact Proportionableneſs, Conftancy and 
Regu'arity in all their Paftions and Affec- 
tions; no failure in the care of the Of. 
ſpring, or of the Society, to which the 
are united; no Proſtitution of themſelves; 
no Intemperance, or Exceſs, in any kind. 
The ſmaller Creatures, who live as it were 
in Citys (as Bees and Ants) continve the 
iame Train and Harmony of Life: Not 
are they ever falſe to thoſe Affection, Hue. 
Which move them to operate towards their 
Publick Good, Even thoſe Creatures of 
Prey, who live the fartheſt out of Socie- 
ty, maintain, we ſee, ſuch a Conduct to- 
wards one another, as is exactly ſubtable to 
the Good of their own Species, Whill 
Man, notwithſtanding the Afiiſtance of 
Religion, and the Direction of Laws, is 
often found to live in leſs conformity with 
Nature; and by means of Religion -t 
ſelf, is often render'd the more barbarous 
and inhuman. Marks are ſet on Men: 
Diſtinctions form'd : Opinions decreed, 
under the ſevereſt Penaltys : Antipathys 
inſtill'd, and Averſions rais'd in Men 7 LI 

gam 
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| günſt the generality of their own Species. 


rent {WS that tis hard to find in any Region a 
hel {Whboman Society which has human Laws. 
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o wonder if in ſuch Societys 'tis ſo hard 


Ito find a Man who lives x ATURALLX, 
Band as a Man. 
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§. 3. 


BUT having ſhewn what is meant by g. 
qa Paſtion's being n ro High, or in tod lot Argument, 


* 


A degree; and that, Jo have any na- 
© tural Affection too high, or any Self- 
F< affection too low. © tho it be often ap- 
prov'd as Virtue, is yet, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
N Vice and Imperfection: we come now to 
She plainer & more eſſential part of Vier, 
and which alone deferves to be coats 
ger'd as ſuch: that is to ſay. 


I. © WHENerther thepublick Affec. 
tions are weak or deficient. 


2. OR the private and Self-affeQtions 
too ſtrong. 


3. © Ox that ſuch Affections ariſe as 
dare neither of theſe, nor in any degree 
' tending to the Support either of the 
publick or private Syſtem.“ 


OrnERwIS than zhas, it is impoſſi- 
le any Creature can be ſuch as we call 
LL Or VITIOUS. So that if once we 

prove 


Book 2. prove that it is really not the Creature | 


State of the 
Argument. 
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Intereſt to be thus v1t29zſly affe ded, by 


contrariwiſe; we ſhall then have prov'd, 


* That it is his Intereſt to be wholly 
© gOODand ViIR TU OAus:“ Since in1 
wholeſom and ſound ſtate of his Atfec- 
tions, ſuch as we have deſcrib'd, he can. 
not poſſibly be other than ſound, god, au 
virtuous, in his Action and Behaviour, 


Oux Baſineſs, therefore, will be, t 
prove; 


I. „Tu Ar ro have theNaTuRAL 
* KINDLY, or GENEROUS AFFEC 
* TIONS ſtrong and powerful towards tit 


i 92d of the Pablick, is to have the chit 


„Means and Puwer of Selſ-enjoyment 
And, ** That to want them, is certain {li 
&* ſery and Ill.“ 


II. THAT zo have THE PRIVAT: 
e SELF-AFFECTIONS 00 ſtrom, 
« or beyond their degree of Subordinacy n 
«© the kindly and natural, is alſo miſerable.* 


III. Ad D, That to have THE Us 
« NATURAL AFFECTIONS (wu, 
« ſuchas are neither founded on the Inte 
reſt of the Kind, or Pablic x; nor of th: 
% private Perſon, or Creature himſelf) : 
© te be miſerable in the a:gheft degree.“ 
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O begin therefore with this Proof, EINST 
» THAT TO HAVE THE NA- Prog, 

= ,, TURAL AFFECTIONS(ſuchſ'* 4% 
as are founded in Love, Complacency, Aeon, 
1 8 Good-will, and in a Sympathy with the 

„ Kind or Species) 1S TO HAVE THE 

M8, cuiEr MEANS anDPoweR of 

„ S:LF-ENJOYMENT:; Aud THAT 
„ro WANT 1HEM IS CERTAIN 

„ MiSERY AND ILL.” 


We may inquire, firſt, what thoſe are, „, 
bich we cal! Pleaſures or Satisfadtions ; ita I 
From whence Happineſs is generally com- Dr ane. 
Wuted. They are (according to the com- MIND. 
ou diſtinction) Satisfactions and Plea— 

ures either of the Body, or of the Mind. 


- 
-— 


Tr the latter of theſe Satisfadtions Tre lanes 
re the greateſt, is allow'd by moſt People, preferabis 
Ind may be prov'd by this: That when. 
ver the Mind, having conceiv'd a high 

Vo I. II. — 8 Opi- 
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Book 2. Opinion of the Worth of any Action q oy By 


Inu ence, 


preſſion of this ſort, and is wrought wil 
to the higheſt pitch or degree of Faſſin 
towards the Subjed; at ſuch time it ſe 
itſelf above all bodily Pain as well x 
Pleaſure, and can be no-way divertet 
from its purpoſe by Flattery or Terror 
any kind. Thus we fee Indiang, Barks 


Behaviour, has receiv'd the ſtrongeſt Im. g 


rians, Malefadtrrs, and even the moſt exc £ 
crable Villains, for the ſake of a particular]. . 
Gang or Society, or thro' ſome cheriſtit — 
Notion or Principle of Honour or Gal la- * 
try, Revenge, or Gratitude, embrace ai 
manner of Hardſhip, and defy Torment 
and Death. Whereas, on the other hand. a1 
a Perſon being plac'd in all the happy Cit — 
cumſtances of outward Enjoyment, ſu- e 
rounded with every thing which can allure — 
or charm the Senſe, and being then ad e 
ally in the very moment of ſuch a pleaſiq; 7 
Indulgence; yet no ſooner is there an 
thing amiſs within, no ſooner his he con. 
ceiv'd any ternal Ail or Diſorder, all N 
thing #2wardly vexatious or diſtemper “ I. 
than inſtantly his Enjoyment ceaſes, te þ. 
pleaſure of Senſe is at an end; and ever *** 
means of that ſort becomes ineffeQualif 25 
and is rejected as uneaſy, and ſubject ue 
. uma 
give Dillaſte. 1 
on 
f Lo 


Tune Pleaſures of the Mind being 1l- ew « 
low'd, therefore, ſuperior to.thoſe 7 758 
ö 0 
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© Body; it follows, „ That whatever can pa:t 2. 
„ create in any intelligent Being a conſtant 5. 1. 
„ flowing Series or Train of mental Enjoy- 
„ ments, or Pleaſures of the Mind, is more 
y conſiderable to his Happineſs, thin that 
„ which can ereate to him a like conſtant 
„ Courſe or Train of ſenſual Enjoyments, 
„or Pleaſures of the Body,” 


f ; Now the mental Enjoyments are either 22 
adually z very natural AfFedtions them Eri yments, 
eres in their immediate Operation: Or n 
ey wholly in a manner proceed from 

bem, and are no Other than -h ir Ej/edts, 


1 


Ir ſo; it follows, that the natural Af- 
fections duly eſtabliſh d in a rational Crea- 
ture, being the only means which can pro- 
cure him a conſtant Series or Succeſſion of 
hne mental Enjoyments, they are the only 
means which can procure him a certain 
und ſolid Happineſs. 


„NOW, in the firſt place, to explain, prey of 

e How much the natural Affedtions are in nas 

en Herſelves the higheſt Pleaſures and En- An: 
joyments;” There ſhou'd methinks be 


Ittle need of -proving th's to any-one of 
uman- k ind, who has ever known the Con- 
tion of the Mind under alively Affecion 
f Love, Gratitude, Bounty, Generofity, 
ity, Succour, or whatever elſe is of a ſo- 

174 F 2 cial 
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cial or friendly fort, He who has ever h 
little Knowledg of human Nature, is ſenſ. 
ble what pleaſure the Mind perceives when Mt 
it is touch'd in this generous way. The: 
difterence we find between Solitude ani 
Company, between a common Compaiy 
& that of Friends; the reference of almoſ 
all our Pleaſures to mutual Converſe, and i 
the dependence they have on Society either 
preſent or imagin'd ; all theſe are (ufficien| 
Proofs in dur Behalf, 1 


How much the ſocial pleaſo res are ſn. 


perior to any other, may be known by 


viſible Tokens and Effects. The vers 
outward Features, the Marks and Sigm Hof 
wh'ch attend this fort of Joy, are expreſ.ſ 
five of a more intenſe, clear, and undi, 
turb'd Pleaſure,than thoſe which attend i 
Satisfaction of Thirſt, Hunger, and otha if 
ardent Appetites. But more particularly 
ſtill may this Superiority be known, fron 
the actual Prevalence and Aſcendency ci 
this fort of Affection over all beſides 


Where-ever it preſents it-ſelfwith any c T 
vantage, it filences and appeaſes every is ſi 
ther Motion of Pleaſure. No joy, mere bas 


of Senſe, can be a Match for it. Whoeve ther 
is Judg of both the Pleaſures, will ever givin t 
the preference to the former, But to Hand 
able to judg of both, 'tis neceſſary to haves fc 
a Senſe of each. The honeſt Man indeet 
can judg of ſenſual Pleaſure, and knows , 

utmg 
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Jutmoſt Force. For neither is his Taſte, or Part 3. 
i. SSenſe, the duller ; but, on the contrary, 9. 1. 
the more incenſe and clear, on the account 

Wot his Temperance, and a moderate Uſe 

of Appetite But th: immoral and profli- 

gate Man can by no means be aliow'd a 
good Judg of ſocial Pleaſure, to which he 

5 ſo mere a Stranger by his Nature. 

No is it any Objection here; That in 
many Natures the good Affection, tho re- 
ally preſent, is found to be of inſufficient 
force. For where it is not in its natural 
agree, tis the ſame indeed as if it were 
nt, or had never been. The leſs there is 
ot this good Affection in any untoward 
. Crcatore, the greater the wonder is, that 
it ſnhou'd at any time prevail; as in the very 
vworſt of Creatures it ſometimes will. And 
Wit it prevails but for once, in any inge 
Unſtance; it ſhews evidently, that if the 
Affection were thorowly experienc'd or 
known, it wou'd prevail u all. 


Tubus the CHARM of kind Affection 
is ſupet ior to all other Pleaſure: ſince it 
has the power of drawing from every o- 
ther Appetite or Inclination. And thus 
in the Caſe ef Love to the Offspring, 
and a thouſand other Inſtances, the Charm 
is found to operate ſo ſtrongly on the 
Temper, as, in the midſt of other Temp- 
tations, to render it ſuſceptible of th's 

23 Paſſion 
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Paſſion alone; which remains as the Mn 
ter- Pleaſure and Conqueror of the reſt. WFP 


THERE is no-one who, by the leat 
progreſs in Science or Learning, has come MF» . 
to know barely the Principles of Mathema Þ& » | 
#icks, but has found, that in the exerciſe * 
of his Mind on the Diſcoverys he thete : 
makes, tho merely of ſpeculative Truth, 
he receives a Pleaſure and Delight ſupe - 
rior to that of Senſe, When we have tho. 
rowly fearch'd into the nature of this coa- 
templative Delight, we ſhall find it of 4 
kind which relates not in the leaſt to any 
private Intereſt of the Creature, nor has 
for its Object any Self-good or Advantage 
of tne private Syſtem, The Admiration, 
Joy, or Love, turns wholly upon whatis 
exterior, and foreign to out-ſelves. And 
tho the reflected Joy or Pleaſure, which 
ariſes from the notice of this Pleaſure 
once perceiv'd, may be interpreted a Jef 
paſſiun, or intereſted Regard: yet the o- 
riginal Satisfaction can be no other than 
what reſults from the Love of T ruth, 
Proportion, Order, and Symmetry, in the 
Things without. If this be the Caſe, the 
Paſſion ought in reality to be rank'd witi 
natural Affection. For having no Obs 
ject within the compaſs of the private 
Syltem ; it muſt either be eſteem'd ſuper: 
fluous and »zatrral (as having no ten. 


dency towards the Advantage or Good © 
an 
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any thing in Nature) or it muſt bejudy'd part 2. 
to be, what it truly is, *,, A natural Joy 38 
y in the Contemplation of thoſe Numbers, 
i that Harmony, Proportion, and Concord, 
„which ſupports the univerſal Nature, & 
is eſſential in the Conſtitution and Form 
„of every particular Species, or Order of 
„ Beings,” 
1 


& 

} % 
5 

« 

4 


Bor this ſpeculative Pleaſure, however 


: conſiderable and valuable it may be, or 
„ however ſuperior to any Motion of mere 
ene; muſt yet be far ſurpaſs'd by vir- 
i tuous Motion, and the Exerciſe of Penig- 
„% and Gooaneſs; where, together with 
the moſt delighttul Affection of the Soul, 
"4 there is join'd a pleaſing Aſſent & Appro- 
5 : bation of the Mind to what is acted iu this 
io good Diſpoſition and honeſt Bent. or 
here is there on Earth a fairer Matter of 


N dpeculation, a goodlier View or Contem- 
i plation, than that of a beautiful, propur- 

tion d, and becoming Action? Or what is 
there relating to us, of which the Con- 
1 I {ciouſiieſs and Memory is more ſolidly and 
„e laſtingly entertaining? 


We may obſerve that in the Paſſion of 
b. Love between the Sexes, where, toge- 
te! Mer with the Affection of a v ſort, 
- Here lis a mixture of the kind and friend- 
n. „the Senſe or Feeling of this /azzer is 
a . E 4 in 
hy | VO L, III. p. 30. 
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Enerey of 
natural 


often thro” this Affection, and for the ſake 
of the Perſon belov'd, the greateſt Hard. 


ſhips in the World have been ſubmitted Y 


to, and even Death it-ſelf voluntarily em- 
brac'd, without any expected Comp?rſa- i 
tion. For where ſhou'd the Ground of 
ſuch an Expectation lie? Not here, in this 
World ſurely; for Death puts an end to all. 
Nor yet hereafter, in any other: for who 
has ever thought of providing a Heaven ot 
future Recompence for the ſuffeting 
Virtue of Lovers? 


W may obſerve, withal, in favour of 
the natural Aﬀections, that it is not only 

nen Joy and Sprightlineſs are mix'd with 
them, that they carry a real Enjoyment 
above that ofthe ſenſual kind. The very 
Diſturbances which belong to natural At- 
fection, tho they may be thought wholly 
coutrary to Pleaſure, yield {till a Content- 
ment and Satisfaction greater than the 
Pleaſures ofindulg*d Senſe. And wheres 
Series or continu'd Succeſſion of the ten- 
der and kind Affections can be carry'd 
on, even thro' Fears, Horrors, Sorrows, 
Griefs; the Emotion of the Soul is (til! 
agreeable. We continue pleas'd even with 
this melancholy Aſpect or Senſe of Vir- 
tue. Her Beauty ſupports it-ſelf unde 
2 Cloud, and in the midſt of ſurrounding 
Calamitys. For thus, when by mere Illu- 
| ſion, 
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e 7 fon, as i1 Traged/, the | afſians of this Part 2. 
kind a e Sk Ifally excited in us; we prefer g. 1. 


the En erta nment to any other of equal 
duration. We find by our-telve:, that the 
moving our Paſſicns in this mourntul way, 
the engaging them in beha'fof Merit and 
#\V orth, and the exertng whatever we 
have of ſo:ial Affection, and human Sym- 
Epathy, is of the higheſt Delight; and af- 
Words a greater Enjoyment in the Way of 
JTlungbt and Sentiment, than any thing 
beides can do in a way of Seu/e and com- 
mon Appetite, And after this manner it 
appears, ,, How much the mental Enjuy= 
„ ments are actually the very natural Af. 
y ſectious themſelves.” 


4 


That theEFFEcTS of Love or kind Af- 
fection, in a way of mental Pleaſure, are, 
„An Enjoyment of Good by Communication. 
„ A receiving it, as tt were, by Reflection, 
„or by way of Participation in the Good 
„ of others.” And ,, A pleaſing Con- 
* ſciouſneſs of the actual Love, merited 
„ Eſteem or Approbation of others.” 


How conſiderable a part of Happineſs 

ariſes from the former of theſe Effects, will 

be eaſily apprehended by one who is not 
EF EX= 


NOW. in the next place, to explain, æꝶas ,y 
„How they proceed from them, as their naw! 
„natural Effects: we may conſider firſt, MHectin. 


Book 2. (x :eedingly ill natur'd. It will be conf. 


Effects of 
nat 
Acton. 
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der'd how many the Pleaſures are, c 
ba ing Contentment and Delight with i 
zhers ; of receiving it in Fellowſhip ani 
Company; and gathering it, in a manner W 
from the pleas'd and happy ſtates of thokWor 
around us, from accounts and relations oi 
ſuch Happineſles, from the very Counts 
nances, Geſtures, Voices and Sounds, era 
of Creatures foreign to our Kind, who 
Signs of Joy and Contentment we cali 
any-way diſcern, So infinuating are the 
Pleaſures of Sympathy, and ſo widely di 
fus'd thro' our whole Lives, that there ij 
hardly ſuch a thing as Satisfaction or Con. 
tentment, of which they make not an c< 
ſent'al part. 


As for that other Efe& of ſocial Lore 
viz. the Conſciouſneſs of merited Kindneſiu with 
Eſleem ; *tis not difficult to perceive hon An. 
muh this avails in mental Pleaſure, aui man 
conſtitutes the chief Enjoyment and HapWEve 
pineſs of thoſe who are, in the narroweli from 
ſenſe, voluptyous. How natural is it fo to be 
the moſt ſelfiſn among us, to be cont Wing 
nually drawing ſome ſort of Satisfactioſ be (a 
from a Character, and pleaſing our- ſeve (iz. 
in the Fancy of deſerv'd Admiration ani Þ/ea/ 
Eſteem ? For tho it be mere Fancy, wwe 
endeavour (till to believe it Truth, and fai dine 
ter our- ſelves, all we can,with the Thought And 


of Merit of (ome kind, aud the Perſualion mere 
of 
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of our deſerving well from ſome few at part 3 
leaſt, with whon we happen to have a S. 1 ; 
more intimate and familiar Commerce. , 


"4 
** 
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© Wurar Tyrantis there, what Robber, 
7 or open Viola.or of the Laws of Society, 
who bas not a Companion, or ſome par- 
«ticular Set, either of his own Kindred, or 
end ſuch as he calls Friends; with whom he 
e gladiy ſhares his Good; in whoſe Welfare 
ue delights ; and whoſe Joy and Satis fac- 
ton he makes his own What Perſon in 
che world is there, who receives not ſome 
ü lmpreſſions from the Flattery or Kindneſs 
of ſuch as are familiar with him? 'Tis to 
eb his ſoothing Hope and Expectation of 
Friendſhip, that almoſt all our Ad ions have 
ſome reference. Tis this which goes thro? 

re MWour whole Lives, and mixes it-ſelf even 
«ME with moſt of our Vices. Of this, Vanity, 
ou Ambition, and Luxury, have a ſhare; and 
ni many other Diſorders of our Life partake. 
aq. Even the unchaſteſt Love borrows largely 
el ttom this Source. So that were Pleaſute 
fal to be computed in the ſame way as other 
nt wings commonly are; it might properly 
ion be ſaid, that out of theſe two Branches 
vo (viz, Community or Participation in the 
andi Pleaſures of others, and Belief of meriting 
will well from others) wou'd ariſe more than 
flat nine Tenths of whatever is enjoy'd in Lite. | 
ig And thus in the main Sum of Happineſs, | 
goa there is ſcarce a fingle Article, but what 
Gerives 
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Book 2.derives it-ſelf from ſocial Love, and de. { 
pends immediately on the natural and kind ci. 
Affections. = 


Now ſuchasCavsEs are, ſuch mult N w. 
be their EFFECTS, And therefore as ne We wi 
tural Affection or ſocial Love is perfect, ot co 
imperfect; ſo mult be zhe Content and Hap: W co 
pineſs depending on it, 1 


. BUT leſt any ſhou'd imagine wih W or 
"17:2 themſelves that an inferior Degree of na- N eat 
examin'd, tural Affection, or an imperfect partial Wt wi 
3 Regard of this ſort, can ſupply the placeot ¶ ſac 
j an tire, ſincere, and truly moral one; leſta o. 


{! ſmall Tincture of ſocial Inclination ſhou'd g 
i be thought ſufficient to anſwer the End of WW Ha 
by Pleaſure in Society, and give us that En- tio 


joyment of Participation and Community WM Di 
which is ſo eſſential to our Happineſs ; ve wh 
j may conlider firſt, TharPART1AL Ar- Fr 

FECTI1ON, or ſocial Love in part, with-W tin; 
out regard to a compleat Society or // hole, i tov 
is in it-ſelf an Inconfiſtency, and implies W W 
an abſolute Contradiction. Whatever At- Ar 
fection we have towards any thing beſides I its 
our-ſelves ; if it be not of the »atural ſon por 
towards the Syſtem, or Kind; it muſt be gat 
of all other Affections, the moſt di//oc:avle, ¶ call 
and deſtructive of the Enjoyments of So- wh 
= ciety: If it be really of the natural ſort, tio! 
and apply'd only to ſomeoxe Part of 50" I Gill 

| ciet), 


01 


* 
„ 


ciety, or of a Species, but not to the Spe- part 2. 
cies or Society #:-/e/f; there can be no 


892 . * = 
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more account given of it, than of the moſt 


old, capricious, or humourſom Pasſion 
E which may ariſe. The Perſon, therefore, 


wo is conſcious of this Affection, can be 


E conſcious of no Merit or H/arth on the ac- 
count of it Nor can the Perſons on whom 
this capricious Affection has chanc'd to 
fall, be in any manner ſecure of its Conti- 
E naance of Force. At it has no Foundation 
or Eſtabliſhment 7 Reaſon; ſo it mult be- 
| eaſily removable, and ſubj ect to alteration, 
8 without Reaſon. Now the Variableneſs of 
ſach ſort of Pasſion, which depends ſolely 
o. Capriciouſueſs & Humour, and under- 
goes the frequent Succeſſions of alternate 


Hatred and Love, Averſion and Inclina- 


tion, muſt of neceſſity create continual 
| Diiturbance and Diſguſt, give an allay to 


what is immediately enjoy'd in the way of 
Friendſhip and Society, and in the end ex- 
tinguiſh, in a manner, the very Inclination 
towards Friendſhip & human Commerce; 
Whereas, on the other hand, INTIRE 
AFFECTION (from whence Integrity has 
its name) as it is anſwerable to it- ſelf, pro- 
portionable, and rational; ſo it is jirrefra- 
gable, ſolid, and durable. And as in the 
caſe of Partiality, or vitious Friendſhip, 
which has no rule or order, every Reflec- 
tion of the Mind neceſſarily makes to its 


diſadvantage, and leſſens the Enjoyment; 
E. 7 ſo 
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| 

li 

| Book 2. ſointhe caſe of Integrity, the Conſcions- 
e Nets of juſt Behaviour towards Mankind 

Par tial : k 

f «*ffe@ion in general, caſts a good reflection on each 
| triendly Affection iu particular, atid raiſes 
| the Fnjoyment of Eriendthip (till the 
1 higher, in the way of Community or Parti 
cipation above-mention'd. 


"ts. tied 


— {to 4 


44 


Ad in the next place, as PAR TIAI 


Al crio is fitted only to a ſhort and 
ö ſlender Enjoyment of thoſe Pleaſures of 
36 7 "ay . . ; 
Sympathy or Participation with others; 
5 neither is it able to derive any conſide. 
|; rable Enjoyment from that other principal 
1 Branch of human Happineſs, viz. Con- 

1 ciauſueſs of the actual or merited Eſteen ¶ 0; 
0 ef others, From whence ſhou'd this &/teem ¶ ac 
| ariſe? The Merit, ſurely, muſt in it-(eif pl 
1 be mean, whilſt the Affection is fo preca· ¶ th 
=_ rious and uncertain. What I ruſt can there MW thi 
£ de to a mere caſzal Inclination or capri N W 
cious Liking? Who can depend on ſuch a ſci 
Friend ſhip as is founded on no moralRule, W on 
but fantaſtically aflign'd to ſome ſingle Fer. Cr 
fon, or ſmall Part of Mankind, exclulive I all 
of Society, and the Hhbole ? N. 


a I ME TR ä * „ AS" 9 amg 
l XXL LS Sn er 48, * J Y K ad a N . 1 an. : 
F: „ * 


| . IT maybeconſider'd, withal, as athing I 21%; 
ql impoſſible; that they who eſteem or love . 
| by any other Rule than that of Virtae, ¶ tio 
ſhou'd place their Affection on ſuch Sub- bo! 
je ds as they can long eſteem or love, ist 
T will be hard for them, in the ir 1 1N] 

their 
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L 


their ſo belov'd Friends, to find any, in Part 2. 
id 7 whom they can heartily rejoice; or whoſe §. 1. 
ch 5 reciprocal Love or Elleem they can ſin- 

& [8 cerely prize and enjoy. Nor can thoſe 


& Pleaſures be ſound or laſting, which are ga- 
| ther'd from a Self-flattery, and falſe Per- 
ſuaſion of the Eſteem and Love of others, 
who are incapable of any ſound Eſteem or 
Love. It appears therefore how much the 
nd Men of narrow or partial Affection muſt 
be Loſers in this ſenſe, and of neceſſity fall 
& ſhort in this ſecond principal part of mental 
& Enjoyment, 
Mean while intire Aſfeckion has all the fr HAee. 
oppoſite advantages. It is equal, couſtant, 
# accountable to it-ſelf, ever ſatisfattory,and 
pleaſing, It gains Applauſeand Love from 
the Let; and in all diſintereſted caſes, from 
the very worſt of Men. We may ſay of it, 
with juſtice, that it carrys with it a Con- 
ſciou ſneſs of merited Love and Approbati. 
on from all Society, from all jutelligent 
| Creatures,and from whatever is original to 
all other Intelligence. And if there bein 
Nature any ſuch Originab we may add, that 
the Satis faction which attends iutire Affec- 
ing ion, is fall and noble, in proportion to its 
be firal Object, which contains all Perfeo- 
e tion ; according to the Senſe of Tbeiſ a- 
ub-W bove- noted. For this, as has been ſhewn, 
ve. is the reſult of Virtue. And to have this | 
ri INTIRE AFFECTION or INTEGRITY | 
hei of 
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Aſind and 
Temper, 


7 EM- 
FER, 


Book 2. of Mind, is 20 live according to Nature, 
Tire. Af. and the Dictates and Rules of ſupreme I [. 
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dom. This is Morality, Juſtice, Piet”, ud 
natural Religion. Tz 


BUT leſtthis Argument ſhou'd appen WA! 
perhaps too /cholaſtical y ſtated, and in the 
Terms and Phraſes, which are not of fam'. {Wan 
liar uſe; we may try whether poſſibly we {Wtud 
can ſet it yet in a plainer ligtt. Tn 


LET any-one, then, conſider well thoſe hes 
Pleaſures which he receives ei: her inpri- {Wer 
vate Retirement, Contemplation, Study Miu 
and Converſe with himſelf; or in Mirth, 
Jollity,and Entertainment, with ozhers;and 
he will find, That they are wholly founded 
in An eaſy Temper, free of Harſhneſ,, 
Bitterneſs, or Diſtaſte; and in A Mind ow 
Reaſon well compos'd, quiet, eaſy within 
it- ſelf. and ſuch as can freely bear its gu 
Tiſpetion and Review, Now ſuch a 
M1ND, and ſuch a TEMTER, which fit 
and qualify for the Enjoyment ofthe Plea- 
ſures mention'd, muſt of neceſſity be owing 
to the aaturai and good Aﬀections. 


As to what relates to TEMPER, it 


may be conſider'd thus. There is no ſtate {Wien 
of outward Proſperity, or flowing For- Kind 
tune, where Inclination and Deſire are ah * 

Mot! 


ways ſatisfy'd, Fancy and Humour pleas d. 
| ow There 
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TT here are almoſt hourly ſome Impedi- p 
ments or Croſſes tothe Appetite; ſomeAc- Part 25 
eidents or other from without; or ſomething F. 1+ 
rom within, to check the licentious courſe 
Jof the indulg'd A ffections. They are not al- 
ways to be ſatisfy'd by mere Indulgence, 
Aud when a Lite is guided by Fancy only, 
mere is ſufficient Ground of Contrariety 
and Diſturbance. The very ordinary Laſſi- 
„ tudes, Uu eaſineſſes, and Defects of Diſpo- 

ſition in the ſoundeſt Body; the interrupted 

Courſe of the Humours, or Spirits in the 
© healthieſt People; & the accidental Diſor- 
ders common to every Conſtitution, are 
ſufficient, we know, on many occaſions, to 
breed Uneaſineſs and Diſtaſte. And this, in 
time, muſt grow into a Habit; where there 
is nothing to oppoſe its progreſs, and hinder 
its prevailing on the Temper. Now the 
only found Oppoſite to ILL Hunovun, is 
natural and kind Affection. For we may 
obſerve, that whenthe Mind, upon reflec- 
Lon, reſolves at any time to ſuppreſs this 
fit Diſturbance already riſen in the Temper, 
4- Nand ſets about this reforming Work with 
ng beartineſs, and in good earneſt; it can no 
otherwiſe accompliſh the Undertaking, 
than by introducing into the affeQionate 
Part ſomegentle Feeling of the ſocial and 
friendly k ind; ſome enlivening Motion of 
Kindneſs, Fellowſhip, Complacency, or 
Love, to allay and convert that contrary 
Motion of lmpatience aud baun 

F 
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Ir it be ſaid perhaps, that in the caſe he. Mt: 
fore us, Religious Affection or Devotion i H 
ſafficient and proper Remedy; we anſus 4 EV 
That *tis accordiug as the Kind may hap. the 
pily prove. For if it be of the plcaſin Ot. 
and chearful ſort, tis of the very kind q -Þy 
natural Affection it- ſelf: if it be of te kin: 
* diſmal or fearful ſort; if it brings along 

with it any Affection oppoſite toManhoos, Wh  ! 
Generoſity, Courage, or Free-thought;,{M'"at 
there will be nothing gain'd by this Apoli. Hut 
cation; aud the Remeay will, in the iſſue, ¶ 22t 
be undoubtedly nd worſe than the Du For 
eaſe, The ſevereſt Reflections on our Dy. MV"! 
. and the Conſideration merely of whatz e 
Auibority and ander Penaliys enjoin'd W'"®? 
will not by any means ſerve to calm u pndu 
on this occalion. The more diſmal our 
Thoughts are on ſuch a Subject, the work, 
our Temper will be, and the readier to di. 
cover it ſelf in Harſhneſs, and Auſterity, 
If, perhaps, by Compulſion, or thro? an 
Neceflity or Fear incumbent, a different 
Carriage be at any time affected, or diffe- 
rent Maxims own'd; the Practice at the 
bottom will be (till the ſame. If zhe Count. 
nance be compos'd, the Heart, howeve, 
will not be chang'd. The ill Paſſion my 
for the time be with-held from brcaking 


into Action; but will not be ſubdu'd, or , 
the 


feſt 
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Ithe leaſt debilitated a2ainſt the next occa- Part 2. 


ion. So that in ſucha Prealt as this, what- F. 1, 


erer Devotion there may be; 'tis likely 
there will in time be little of aa eaſy Spirit, 
or good Temper remaining; & conſequent- 
y tew and flender Enjoyments of à mental 
E kind, 


; Ir it be objected, on the other hand, 
that tho in melancholy Circumſtances ili 
Humour may prevail, yet in a Courſe of 
outward Proſperity, and in the height of 
Fortune, there can nothing probably occur 
which ſhou'd thus ſour he Temper, and 
give it ſuch disreliſh as is ſuggeſted; we 
nay conſider, that the moſt humour'd and 
1 indulg'd ſtate is apt to receive the moit 

diſturbance from every Diſappointment or 

c MWſmalleſt Ail. And if Provocations are ea- 

be rais'd, and the Paſſions of Anger, Of. 

fence, and Enmity, are found the higheſt 

in the moſt indulg'd (tate of Will and Hu- 

mour; there 's (till the greater need of a 

upply from ſoczal Affection, to preſerve 

the Temper from running into Savageneſs 

and Inhumanity. And this, the Cafe of Ty- 

rants, and moſt unlimited Potentates, may 

lufficiently verify and demonſtrate, 


NOW as to the other part of our Confi. 
geration, Which relates to a M1NU or Rea- 
n well compos'd and eaſy within it-ſelf;; 

upon 


M1 ND, 
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upon what account this Happineſs maybe 
thought owing to natural Affection, ve 
may poſſibly reſolve our- ſelves, after this 
manner, It will be acknowledg'd thut 
Creature, ſuch as Man, who from ſevern 
degrees of Reflection has tiſen to that Ca- 
pacity which we call Reaſon and Under: 
ſtanding; muſt in the very uſe of this his 
reaſoning Faculty, be forc'd to receive Re. 
flections back into his Mind of what paſſe 
in it-ſelf, as well as in the Aﬀections, or 
Will; in ſhort, of whatſoever relates tohi 
Character, Conduct, or Behaviour amid! 
his Fellow-Creatures, and in Society. O. 
ſhon'd he be of himſelf unapt; there ar: 
others ready to remind him, and refreſh hi 
Memory, in this way of Criticiſm. We 
have allof us Remembrancers enow to help 
us in this Work. Nor are the greateſt Fx 
vourites of Fortune exempted from this 
Task of Self inſpection. Even Flattery it 
ſelf, by making the View agreeable,render 
us more attentive this way, and inſnares y; 
in the Habit. The vainer any Perſon is, 
the more he has his Eye inwardly fix'd u- T 
on himſelf; and is, after a certain manner, Mal!” 
employ'd in this home Survey. And when Wal, 
a true Regard to our-ſelves cannot oblige {nd 
us to this In(peQtion, a falſeRegard to others elt, 
and a Fondneſs for Reputation raiſes Hen 
watchful Jealouſy, and furn ſhes us ſuff· Mpiri 
ciently with Acts of Reflection on our hat 
Character and Conduct. ricic 
x 
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Ix whatever manner we conſider of Part 2. 


this, we ſhall find ſtill, that every reaſon- H. 1. 
Wing or reflecting Creature is, by his Nature, 
forc'd to endure the Review of his own 
Mind, and Actions; and to have Repreſen- 
Stations ofhimſelf, and his inward Affairs, 


conſtautly paſſing before him, obvious to 
him, and revolv ing in his Mind. Now as 
nothing can be more grievous than this is, 
to one who has thrown off aatur al Affec- 
ion; ſo nothing can be more delightful to 
one who has prelerv'dit with ſincerity. 
| THERE are TWO Things, which to a C,. 
rational Creature muſt be horridly offen- 
ve and grievous; viz. © To have the 
Reflection in his Mind of any anjuſ# 
Action or Behaviour, which he knows 
to be naturally odtozs and ill. deſerving: 
Or, of any fooliſh Action or Behaviour, 
* which he knows to be prejudicial to his 
* own Intereſt or Happineſs." 


Tux former of theſe is alone properly Mora 
all'd CONSCIENCE; Whether in a mo- Conſcience. 
al, or religious Senſe. For to have Awe 
nd Terror of the Deity, does not, of it- 
ſelf, imply Conſcience, No one is eſteem'd 
he more conſcientious for the fear of evil 
ppirits, Conjurations, Enchantments, or 
whatever may proceed from any unjuſt, ca- 
cicious, or deviliſh Nature. Now * fear 

O 


Book 2. God any otherwiſe than as in conf. f 
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quence of ſome juſtly blameable & imput. |: 
abe AQ, is to fear a devi/iſh Nature, ny inte 
a divine one. Nor does the Fear of Hell,» MM 
a thouſand Terrors of the Deriy imply „e 
Conſcience; unleſs where here is an Ap. Wt) * 
prehenſion of what is rng. odioas, . C 
rally. deforin d, and ill-Aeſeruing. Au Tet 
where this is the Caſe, there Cuaſcin Bat 
muſt have effect, and Puniſhment of he be! 
ceſſity be apprehended ; even cho it be ut 
expreſiy threaten'd. 


Axv thus re!igions Crmſtience ſuoroſo 
moral or natural Corſcience. And tho the T 
former be underſte 04 to carry with it th: 


— 1 a 5 A ur 
Fear of divine Pun ſhment ; it has its force 4h 
by } A 
however from the a»prchended moral e 
formity and Odiouſneſs of any AQ, wit . 
[ { 


reſpect purely tothe Divine Preſence, an 
the natural Veneration due to ſuch a ſup: 
pos'd Being. For in ſuch a Preſence, the 
Shame of Villany or Vice muſt have ii 
force,independently on that further Appte. 
henſion of the magiſterial Capacity of ſuch 
a Being, and his Diſpenſation of particular 
Rewards or Puniſhments in a future Rate. 
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. IT has been already ſaid, that no Ctes- 
ture can ma'icioufly and intentionally 4 
ill, without being ſenſible at the ſame time, 
that he deſerves zil. And in this reſpedt, 
every ſenſible Creature may be ſaid to have 

| Conſcience, 
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„That what they know they deſerve from 
" every-0: e, that they neceſſarily muſt fear 
„ and expect from all.“ And thus Suſpi- 
i cions: and ill Apprehenſions muſt arife, with 
Terror both of Men and of e D AIT. 
But beſides this, there mult in every ratio- 
nal Creature, be yet farther Coxſcience; 
Cott, froOM Senſe of Deſormity in what is 
FIT 8 and unnatural: and from 
Ia conſequent Shame or Regret of incurring 
ubut is odious, and moves Averſun. 


Tu RE ſcarcely is, or can he any Crea- 
wre, whom Conſciouſnes of Villany, as 
Auch merely, docs not at all oftend ; nor any 
zin ing opprobrions or heinonfly imputable, 
ove, or affect. If there be ſuch a one; 
tis evident he mult be abſolutely indiffe- 
rent towards motal Good or III. If this 
Indeed be his caſe ; *twill be allow*d he 
= be no-way capable of natural Affec- 
: If not of that, then neither of any 
oc veal Pleaſure, or mental Enjoyment, as 
wn above; but on the contrary, he 
niſt be ſubject to all manner of horrid, 
natural, and ill Affection. So that to 


e Odiouſueſi of Crime and Injuſtice, is to 


— emoſt of all miſerable in Life: but where 
2 mſcience, or Senſe of this ſort, remains; 
I here, eonſequently, whatever is committed 


againſt 


| Conſcience. For with all Mankind, and all Part 2; 
Pineetigent Creatures, this muſt ever hold, 5 x, 


＋ nt Conse ENCE, Or natural Senſe of 
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Book 2. againſt it, muſt of neceſſity, by means of v 
Moral Con. Reflection, as we have ſhewn, be cont. Wt El 
ſciexs, nually ſhametul, grievous and ottenſive, WA 


A Man who in a Paſſion happens hd 
kill his Companion, relents immediately {Wt re: 
on the fight of what he as done. Elis Ke fill 
venge is chang'd into Pity, and his Hatred JW tua 
turn'd againſt himſelf. And this merely We 1a!! 
by the Power of the Object. On this ac. rab 
count he ſuffers Agonys: the Subject of Wa") 
this continually occurs to him; and of th; er 
he has a conſtant ill Remembrance and di“ ten. 
plealing Conſciouſneſs. If on the othe wa 
fide, we ſuppoſe him ht to relent or ſul- M2 > 
ter any real Concern or Shame; then, eithe 
he has no Senſe of the Deformity of teu. 
Crime and Injuſtice, no natural A ffectioꝶ N 
and conſequently no Happineſs or Peace We" = 
within: or if he has any Senſe of moril Wn"! 
Worth or Goodneſs, it mult be of a pe- NO. 
plex'd, and contradictory kind. He mult Nuo 
purſue an inconſiſtent Notion,idoliſe ſome e 

+ os com faiſe Species of Virtue, and affect as noble, veal 
— gallant, or worthy, that which is irratio- 
nal and abſurd. And how tormenting there 


bi - — — —— 
—— —:ẽñ't ö — — — 


mult be to him, is eaſy to conceive. Fo "1 
never can ſuch a Phantom as this be te. * g 
Ja 


duc'd to any certain Form. Never can ti 
PRO TE Us of Honour be held ſteddy, t0 elf=c 
one Shape, The Purſuit of it can only ee 
vexations and diſtracting. There is nothing 4 

beſide real Virtue (as has been ſhewu) A 


- - - » 
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which 
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of WT which can poſſibly hold any proportion to Part 2. 


i Elteem, Ap; robation, or goodConſcience. 
And he who. being led by falſe Religion or 
E prevalling Cuſtom, has learar to eltcem or 
8 :dimire any thing as Virtue wh'ch is not 
really ſuch; mult either thro? the Incon- 
© fitency of ſuch an Eſteem, and the perpe- 
wal lmmoralitys occaſion'd by it, come at 
© lat to loſe all Conſcience, and ſo be miſe- 
E cable in the worlt way: or, it he retaius 
any Conſcience at all, it mult be'ofa kind 
his MW never ſatisfactory, or able to beſtow Con- 
tent. Lor "tis impoſſible that a cruel En- 
tauſiaſt, or Brgot,a Perſecutor, a Murderer, 
x. a Bravo, a Pirate, or any Villain of lets 
ie degree, whois falſe to the Society of Man- 
thek! in general, and contradicts natural 
Attection; ſhou'd hrveany fix'd Principle 
at all, any real Standard or Meaſure by 
viich he can regulace his Eſteem, or any 
ſo id Reaſon by which to form his Appro- 

bation of any one moral Act. And thus 

the more he ſets up Honour, or advances 

zeal; the worſe herenders his Nature, and 

ge more deteſtable his Character. The 


thi nore he engages in the Love or Admira- 
ron of any Action or Practice, as great 


nd glorious, Which is in it-ſelf morally ill 
11v.tious; the more Contradiction and 
elt-difapprobation hs muſt incur. For 
dete being nothing more certain than this, 
Thu no natural Affection can be contra» 


ing 
n) {4 ted, nor any unnatural one advanc'd, 
ich VOL. II. F * without 


Book 2.“ without aprejudice in. ſome degree tot 
Fife cn. natural Affection in general: “ it nul 


ference, 


Cn ſes Re- only to bring aMan the more under ti lib 
preac:,rom of real; and juſt Couſcitnce, Shame, and 
.Self-rerroach. Nor can any one, who 

p 5 | 


IIe. 


and leads to Inhumanity, thro' e Cu 
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follow, „ That inward Deformity grow. 
*6 ing greater, by the incouragement a 
© unnatural Affection; there mult be f 
much the more ſubj ect for diſlatisfach. 
© ry Reflection, the more any falſe Prins. fo 
ple of Honour, any falſe Religion orb the 


A pertlition prevails.** Ita 


So that whatever Notions of this Hu För 
are cheriſh'd; or whatever Character ate itil 
ted, which is contrary to moral Equig 


ſcience, or wrong Senſe of Honour, ſerve 


any prictcnded Authority, commits ce 
ſingle Immorality, be able to ſatisfy him 
ſelf with any Reaſon, why he ſhou d nat 
at another time be carry'd further, intoal 
manner of Villany ; ſuch perhaps as hee 
ven abhors to think of. And this is aks 
proach which a Mind mult of necellnW hi 
make to it- ſelf upon the leaſt Violation Nor 

natural Conſcience; in doing what ite 
rally deform'd, and ili-deſerviag ; tho wit]ezrc 
ranted by any Example or Precedent 1Wratef; 
mongſt Men, or by any ſuppos'd Injund_i wi: 
on or Command of higher Powers. WM: 


ral / 
No! 


al, tl 
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Now as for that other part of Con- 9. 1. 4 
8 ſcience, vid. the remembrance of what was Cmſcience 
Y any tine unre. onably aui fo1iulhly done, — "ie 
Yi preju tice of une's real latereſt ur Hap" 
| eren: This diſſatisfactory Reflection muſt 
j | Hollow till and have effect, whereſboever 
there is a Senſe of moral Detormity, con- 
acted by Crime, and Injuſtice, For e- 
ren where there ĩs no Senſe of moral De- 
m formity, as ſuch merely; there muſt be 
ena Senſe of the ii! Merit of it with 
reſpect to God and Man. Or tho there 
were a poſſibility of, excluding for ever 
b Thoughts or Sufpicions of any ſupe- 
rior Powers, yet conijdecing that this 
nfenfibility towards moral Good or 111 
nplics a total Defect in natural Affee- 
in, and that this Def.ct can by no 
D.fimalation be conceal'd; *cs evident 
at a Man of th's unhappy Character 
nuſt ſuffer a very ſenſible Loſs in the 
rienclhip, Trait, and Confidence of o- 
} x Men; and conſequently muſt ſuffer 
n his Intereſt and outward Happineſs. 
vor can the Senſe of this Diſadvantage 


= 
_ 2 e 
"IP e 1 


s Wil to occur to him; when he ſees, with 
wi ezret, and Envy, the better and more 
nt rateful Terms of Friendſhip, and Eſteem, 
ond4W1 which better People live with the reſt 


Mankind. Even therefore where na- 
ral Affection is wanting; *tis certain 
Nat by. Immorality, neceſlarily hap- 
F 2 pening 
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Book . pen'ng thro want of ſuch Affection, there 
mult be diſturbance from Conſcience d 
this ſort, v:2. from Sexſe of what is commit. 
ted imprudently, and centrary to real Inter 
aud Advantage. 


Concluſies F 
21509 from I R OM allthis we may eaſily conclude 


we MEN. how much our Happineſs depends on we 
— I tural and god Affection. For if the chie 
Sukes Happineſs be from the MENTAL PLA. 
SURKS ; and the chief mental Pleaſures ant 
ſuch as we have deſcrip'd, and ate foundet 


in natural Affection; it follows, “ Thaty 


© have the natural Aﬀedtioxs, is to hu. th. 
& the chief Means and Power of Self WM er 
te joyment, the higheſt Poſſeſſtun and ls we 
&« pineſs of Liſe.“ [Cc 
of 

Wo 


Ticaret NOW as to the Pleaſures of Tut B acc 
+! the ÞY, land the Satisfactions belonging mo 
SENSE, mere SENSE ; *tis evident, they cannd 

Dependent poſſibly have their Effect, or afford ay T 
e er valuabie Enjoyment, otherwiſe than by tis 3 


tnral Af- f 
ſection. 4 means of ſocial and natural Affection. 


Vole To live well, has no other meaning v ſhip, 
Epi.nriſm. ſome People, than to eat and drink weft 
And methinks 'tis an unwary Conceſſaſ l 
we make in favour of theſe prete nei em 
good Livers, when we join with 'em, Mer!“ 
honouring their way of Life with the Tf! 


of le ing faſt. As if they liv'd the faſt 
| Wl 


E who took the greateſt Pains to enjoy leaſt 
her of Life: For if our Account of Happineſs 
e of be right; the greateſt Enjoyments in Life 
nit are ſuch as theſe Men paſs over in their 
rel batte, and have ſcarce everallow'd them- 

ſelves the liberty of taſting, 


ud, WE BT as conſiderable a Part of Volup- 
n+ MW twonſucls as is founded in the Palat; aud 
hie as notable as the Science is, which depends 
ra on it; one may juſtly perſume that the 
ate Oltentation of Elegance, and a certain 
(del Emulation and Study how to excel in this 
tu ſumptuous Art of Living, goes very far in 
Ant the railing ſuch a high Idea of it, as is ob- 
e ſtrv'd among the Men of Pleafure. For 
I were the Circumſtances of a Table and 

Company, Equipages, Services,and the reſt 
of the Management withdrawn ; there 
wov'd be hardly left any Pleaſure worth 
acceptance, even in the Opinion of the 
moſt debauch'd themſelves, 


Pleaſure & Voluptuouſneſs) carrys with 
it a plain reference to Society, or Fellow- 
ſhip. It may be call'd a Surfeie, or Exceſs 
Eating and Drinking, but hardly a De- 
lauch of that kind, when the Exceſs is 
committed feparately, out of all Society, 
or 'eltowſhip, And one who abuſes him- 
[elf in tais way, is often call'd a So, but 

1 never 
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Part 2. 


. uy 


Pleaſmree 
o, the Senfe. 


Imarinati- 
en, Fancy. 


Tat very Notion of a Debanch (which pe. 
is a Sally into whatever can be imagin'd of hb. 


Book 2. never a Debaucſ .. Courtiz ans, an; 
Pleofere of even the commoneſt of Women, wha litt 
#eSenſe, by Proſtitution, know very well how ne 


Wann, 


be preſently cloy'd by any ſenſual Indul- fre 


123 Arrow ty 


a. 


cellary it is, that every one whom the 
entertain With their Beauty, ſhou'd be. 
lieve there are Satisfactions reciprocal : 
and that Pleatures ate no leſs giver thy 
receiv d. And were this Imagination: WB 
be wholly taken away, there wou'd hm 


hardly any of the groſſer fort of Man Wnc 


kind, who wow'd not perceive their re. Wm: 
maining Pleaſure to be of flender £itim:. gu 
tion. tui 


Wo is there can well or long enjoy an. 
any thing, when alone, and abſtracted per» {Wil 
fectly, even in his very Mind and Thougit, N cei 
from every thing belonging to Sociaty? Lo 
Who wou'd not, on ſuch Terms as thele, Wi 


gence? Who wou'd not ſoon grow unealy {MW#:? 
with his Pleaſure, however exquiſite, till Wh 
he had found means to impart it, and min 
make it zr«ly pleaſant to him, by commu- Wo! 
nicating, and ſharing itat leaſt with ſome 
one ſingle Perſon? Let Men imagine M/vp; 
what they pleaſe; let em ſuppoſe them: WO. 
ſelves ever ſo ſelfiſh; or defire ever ſo fect 
much to follow the Dates of that nar- f. 
row Principle, by which they wond eh. 
bring Nature under reſtraint : Nature will = 0r 
break out; and in Agonys, D'fuicts, and FP?! 
a diltemper'd ſlate, demouſt:ate edin. 
th? 


EY 
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, the ill Confequence of ſuch Violence, the Part 2. 
E \bſurd'tyofſucha Device, & the Puniſh- Y. 1. 
ment which belongs to ſuch a monſtrous 


IG Fol 1 . * 

in! horrid Endeavour, 

2 

1.8 THvs, therefore, not only the Plea- Piaſeres of 
eres of the Mind, but even thoſe of the the Sen e, 


Bouy, depend on natural Aﬀecti.n : info- 

much that where this is wanting, they 

not only loſe their Force, but are in a 
manner converted into Uneaſineſs and Dis- f 
tonſt, The Senfations which ſhou'd na- — 
[turally afford Contentment and Delight, 
produce rather Diſcontent and Sourrels, 

an] breed a Weariſomneſs and Reſtleſneſs 

rin the Diſpoſition. This we may per- 

gi, Neive by the perpetual Inconſſancy, and | 
Love of Change, fo remarkable in thoſe Je; 
cle, who have nothing communicative or 

111. friendly in their Pleaſures. G0 Fellory- 

af #7, in its abus'd Senfe, ſeems indeed to 

till Nhe fomething more conſſant and deter- 

and mining. The Company ſupports the Hu- 

mu- mour. Tis the ſame in Love. A certain 7,4 ow. 
me Tenderneſs, and Generoſity of Aﬀection tube. 
pine ſupports the Paſſion, which otherwiſe 

em- wou'd inttant'y be chang'd. The per- 

r ſofecteſt Beauty cannot, of it- ſelf, rctain, or 

nar- {WNT it. And that Love which has no 
eher Foundation, but relies on this exte- 

will rer kind, is toon turn'd into Averfion. 

and da. ſety. perpetual Diſguſt, and Feveriſh- 

ni {ucts or Delice, attend thote who paſſio- 

th? E 4 udtely 
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Book 2. nately ſtudy Pleaſure, They beſt enjoy 
it, who ſtudy to regulate their Pafſions, 
Pleaſures of And by this they will come to know 
ie dene. how abſolute an Incapacity there is iq 
any thing ſenſual to pleaſe, or give con. 
tentment, where it depends not on ſome M8 | 
thing friendly or focial, ſomething con- 
join'd, and in affinity with &:zd or natur Y 
Affection. (2 


. ,, BUT ERE we conclude this Article i ; 
the Afſeli- of ſocial or natural Affection, we may take N 
ons, a general View of it, & bring it, once for WM, 
all, into the Scale; to prove what kind IM 


cf * BALLANCE it helps to make wib- Im 
in; and what the Conſequence may be, d MW, 
its Deficteacy, or light Herght, are 

Freq 


TatRs is no-one of ever folittle Un Wh. 
derſtanding in what belongs to a human Hand 
Conſtitution, who knows not that with- Wc 
out Action, Motion,and Employment, te Myr. 
Boay languiſhes, & is opprel$'d ; its Nov Weng 
riſhment turns to Diſeaſe ; the Spirits, un- Wer 
imploy'd abroad, help to conſume the Wy} 
Parts within; and Nature, as it were acc 
preys upon her-ſelf. Inthe ſame manner, Meajic 
the ſenſible and living Part, the Soul of y | 
Miud, wanting its proper and naturalen, 

| Exercile, 


» Sopra, 5. 91, 93. KO d 
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© Exerciſe, is burden'd and diſeas'd. Its part 2 
Thoughts and Faſſions being unnaturally §. 1 . 
uynh-beld from their due Objects, turn? 
spainſt it-ſelf, and create the bighelt Im- Ballonces* 
E raticnce and Ill-humour. = Ajectte 
| In * Brates, and other Creatures, who 

bave not the Ute of Reaſon and Reflection 

(at leaſt not after the manner of Man- 1nParce tn 
kind) 'tis ſo order'd in Nature, that by 774mm" 


their daily Search after Food, and their “““ 
„ Application either towards the Buſineſs of 
ke their Livelihood, or the Atfairs of their 
fol Species or Kind, almoſt their whole time 
1 is taken up; and they fail not to find full 


Imployment for their Paſſion, according 
to that degree of Agitation to which they 
are fitted, and which their Conſtitution 
requires. If any one of theſe Creatures 
Jn- ¶ be taken out of his natural laborious ſtate, 
nal Wand plac'd amidit ſuch a plenty as can pro- 
ith- fuſcly adminiſter to all his Appetites and 
Wants; it may be obſerv'd, that as his Cir- 
ou Weumitances grow thus luxuriant, his Tem- 
un per and Paſſions have the ſame growth. 
the Ny hen he comes, at any time, to have the 
etre, accommodations of Lite at a cheaper and 
ner, Wealicr rate than was at firit intended him 
1 0! Why Nature, be is made to pay dear for 
wum in another way; by loſing his natu- 
Clit, F 5 ral 


— . rr we = le 


— 
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* Supra, p. 92, 92. And Infra, p 3072 8; 9» Kc. 
id VOL, III. p. 216,17, C, : | 
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Book 2. ral good Diſpoſition, an] the Otrderlineh 
Bal'anrear Of his Kind or Species. 

the Aſfec- b 

tions, TH1s needs not to be demonſtrate 


by particular Inſtances. Whoever has the 
N leaſt knowledg of natural Hiſtory, or ha 
| been an Obſerver of the ſeveral Breeds ({ 
Creatures, and their ways of Life, an! 
Propagation, will eafily underſtand th; 
Difference of Orderlineſs between the win 
and the tame of the ſame Species. The 
li latter acquire new Habits; and deviate 
; from their original Nature. They loſe 
| even the common: Inſtin& and ordinary 
; 740 og Ingenuity of their Kind; nor can they 
erer regain it, whilſt they continue in thi WP! 
0 pamper'd ſtate: but being turn'd to ſhit}! 
i abroad, they reſume the natural A tection i 
and Sazacity of their Species. The 
learn to unite in ſtricter Fellowſhip ; and 
grow more concern'd for their Offspring Nur 
bl They provide againſt the Seaſons, ale 
if make the moſt of cvery Advantage given ln 
1 by Nature for the Support and Mainte-W$*i: 
nance of their particular Species, again 
ſuchas are foreign and hoſtile. And thu) 
as they grow buſy and imploy'd, theke. 
fx OW regular and good. Their Petulancy anc 
and Vice ſorſakes them with their IdlenetsÞ Lo 


and Eaſe. 


Martind. Ir happens with Mankind, that whill con 


ſome are by acceffity congn'd to 2 Witt 
OLIN 
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bers are prov ded with abundance of part * 


* 


el things, by the Pains and Labour ct 


Interiors. Now, it a nong the ſuperior and 


ealy fort, there te not ſomething of fit 
and proper Imp loyment rais'd in the room 
0: what is wanting in common Labour 
and Toil; it inſtead of an Application to 
any fort of Work, ſuch as has a good 
and honeſt End in Socicty, (as Letters, 
Sciences, Arts, Husbandry, publick Af- 
fairs, OEconomy, or the like) there te a 
thorow Neglect ot all Duty or lirploy= 
ment; a ſettled Idlenefs, Supneneſs, aud 
Inactivity z this of neceſſity muſt 0-calion 
a molt relax'd and diſſolute fate: It muſt 
produce a total Diſorder of the Paſſions, 
aud break out in the ſtrangeſt Icregularitys 
imaginable. 


We ſee the enormous growth of Lux- 
ory in capital Citys, ſuch as hive been 
long the Seat of Einpite. We fee what 
Improvements are made in Viceof every 
kind, Where numbers of Men are main- 
tain'd in lazy Opulence, and wanton Flen- 
ty. *Tisctherwite with thiſe whoare ta- 
ken up in honeſt and due Imployment, 
and have been well inur'd to it from their 
Youth, This we may obſerve in the har- 
dy remote Provincials, the Inhabitants of 
[maller Towns, and the induſtrious ſort of 
common People; where 'tis rare to meet 
with any Inſtances of thoſe Irregularitys, 

F 6 which 


8.1. 
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Book 2, which are krown 'n Courts and Palaces, 
and in the rich Foundations of ealy aid 

ZBallance of , 

the Afedts- PANE d Prielts. 

#735, 


| Now if what we have advanc'd con. 
1 cern ng an 1zward Conſtitution be real and 
Juit ; if it be true that Nature works by 
1 a juit Order and Regulation as well in 
the Paſſions and Att tions, as in the 

N L'mbs and Organs which ſhe forms; if it 

| appears withal, that ſhe has ſo conſt tuted MF it 
| this inward Part, that nothing is ſo een ff t! 
| tial to it as Exerciſe; and no Exerciſe ſo b 
eſſential as that of jocia/ or natural Affe » 
tion: it follows, that where this is te. C 
mov'd or weaken'd, the 1#ward Part mult th 
neceſlarily ſuffer and beimpair'd. Let In. 8. 
iff dolence, Indifference, or Inſenſib'lity, bs to 
1 ſtudy'd as an Art, or cultivated with th: pr 
ll | utmoſt Care; the Paſſions thus reſtraind g 
ll] will force their Priſon, and in one way dt tic 
| other procuretheir Liberty, and find ful re 
1 Employment. They will be ſure to create di! 
I! to themſelves unx/ual aud unnatural Exer. of 
l Cite, where they are cut oft from ſuch as is} tei 
natural and good. And thus in the room © an: 
of orderly and natural Affection, new and O. 
unnatural muſt be rais'd, and all ;2wa the 
Order and OEconomydettroy'd. Th 


— — — . —p — 
„„ 
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One muſt have a very imperfect Ide Ha 
of tte Order of Nature in the Formatio Pla 


and StruQture of Animals, to imagine - 10 
| : | y 
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| fo great a Principle, ſo fundamental a Part Part 2 
zs that of natural Affection ſhou'd poſſibly 8. I. 


be loſt or impair'd, without any inward 


Ruin Or Subverſion of the Temper and 
Frame of Mind. 


WHOEVER 1s the leaſt vers'd in this 


moral kind of Architecture, will find the pig 


mward Fabrik fo adjuſted, and the whole 
fo nicely built; that the barely extend- 
ing of a fingle Paſſion alittle too far, or 
the continuance of it too long, is able to 
bring irrecoverable Ruinand Miſery. die 
will find this experienc'd in the ordinary 
Caſe of Phrenzy, and Diſtraction 3 when 
the Mind, dwelling too long upon ore 
Subject (whether proſperous or calami- 
tous) ſiuks under the weight of it, and 
proves What the neceſſity is, of a due 
Ballance, and Counterpoiſe in the Affec— 
tions. He will find, that in every ditfe- 
rent Creature, and diſtinct Sex, there is a 
different and diſtinct Order, Set, or Suit 
of Paſſions; proportionable to the diffe- 
rent Order of Life, the different Functions 
and Capacitys aſſign'd to each. As the 
Operations and Effects at e different, ſo are 
the Springs and Cauſes in each Syſtem. 
The inſide Work is fitted to the outward 
Action and Performance, So that where 
Habits or Affections are diſlodg'd, miſ- 
plac'd, or chang'd ; where thoſe belon ging 
to one Species are intermix'd with tho 

F 7 belong- 
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Book 2. belonging to another, there wuſt of neceſs 


W ſity be Confuſion and Diſturbance W.thiu., 


10 the Afecti- . 
1 * 7 AlL this we. may obſerve eaſily, by 


comparing the more pertect with:h2 im. 
Monſters. perfect Natvres, ſuch as are in perfect from 
| their Birth, by having ſuffer'd Violence 
| within, in their earlieſt Herm, aud inmolt 
"th Matrix. Weknow how it is with Mos. 
( ters, ſuch as are compounded of differem 
| Kinds, or different Sexes. Nor are they 
| leſs Monſters, who are misſhapen or diſtor- 
| ted in an inward Pat. The ordinary A. 
nimals appear unnatural and monſtrous, 

| ' when they loſe their proper Inſtincts, for- 
"01 ſeke their Kind, neglect their Offspring, Wb: 
| and pervert thoſe: Fun&ions or Capaci. ag 

tys beſtow'd by Nature How wretched Had 
muſt it be, therefore, for Man, of all Wax 
other Creatures, to loſe that Sezſe, and tn 
Feeltng, which is proper to him He 
Man, and ſutable to h's Character, and Wan: 
Genius? How unfortunate mult it be BO 
for a Creature, whoſe dependence on $0- 
ciety is greater than any others, to lot 
that natural Affection by which he i 
prompted to the Good and Intereſt ct 
his Species, and Community? Suchin— 
deed is Man's natural Share of this A, 
fection, that He, of all other Creatures, 
is plainly- the leaſt able to bear Soli 
tude. Nor is any thing more apparent, 
than that there is naturally in ever) * 
| uch 


- 
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el {ch a degree of ſocial Affection as in-. 
| clines him to feek the Familiarity and 
| Friendſhip of his Fellows. 'Tis hete that 
by WW he lets looſe a Paſſion, and gives reins 
m {Wto a Defire which can hardly by any 
on WF firuggle or inward violence be with held; 
nce MW or it it be, is ſure to create a Sadneſs, 
ol Dejection, and Melancholy in the Mind. 
on» MW For whoever is unſ{ociable, and volunta- 
ent Wrily ſhuns Society, or Commerce with the 
hey World, mult of necefiity be moroſe and 
or: Nil natur'd. He, on the other ſide, who is 
A- Wwith-held by force or accident, finds in 
2s, bis Temper the ill Etfects of this Re- 
for- N aint. The Inclination, when ſuppreſs'd, 
ing, breeds Diſcontent; and on the contrary 
aci- Wafords a healing and enlivening Joy, when 
hel acting at its liberty, and with full ſcope: 
all Was we may ſee particularly, when after a 
and MWtime of Solitude and long Abſence, the 
as Heart is open'd, the Mind disburden'd, 
and Wand the Secrets of the Breatt unfolded to a 
t be Boſom-Friend. 


jo Tuis we fee yet more remarkably in- 
de 5 Nſtanc'd in Perſons of the moſt elevated 
ſt of MWStations ; even in Princes, Monarchs, and 
hin Mthoſe who ſeem. by their Condition to be 
* Wabove ordinary human Commerce, and 
who affect a fort of diſtant Strangeneſs 
from the reſt of Mankind, Bat their 
Carriage is not the ſame towards al Men, 
The wiſer and better ſort, it's true, are 
ſuck often 


Part 2. 


8 


= 
* 


DAlance 
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Afeions, 
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their Intimacy, or fecret Truſt. Buty 
compenſate this there are others ſub't- 


tate in their room, who tho they have MW" 
the leaſt Merit, and are perhaps the moit MC 
vile and contemptible of Men, are ſnfi- - 


cient, however, to ſerve the purpoſe of 
an imaginary Fri ndihip, and can become 
Favourites in form. Theſe are the Sub- 
Jets of Humanity in ch Great. For Thee WM 
we fee them often in concern and pain: 
in T hele they eaſily confide: to T heſe Ie 
they can with pleafure communicate ther Ne 
Power and Greatneſs, be open, free, ge.“ 
nerous, confiding, bount'ful ; as rejoicing e 
in the Action it- ſelf: having no Intention 

or Aim beyond it; and their Intereſt, i 

reſpect of Policy, otten ſtanding a quite 

contrary way. Bat where neither the * 
Love of Mankind, nor the Paſſion for 

Favorites prevails, the trrannical Tem Nur 
per tails not to ſhew it-ſelf in its propet NB 
colours, and to the life, with all the Bit 

terneſs, Cruelty, and Miſtroſt, which be.. 1! 
long to that tolitary and gloomy ſtate of Met 
un-communicativeand anfricndly Great s, 
neſs. Nor needs there any particular Proc ea 
from Hiſtory, or preſent Time, to ſecond 
this Remark. = 


THUS it may appear, how much 


NATURAL ane is predomꝭ 
Bam: 
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[nant; how it is inwardly join'd to us, Part, . 
and implanted in our Natures, how in- C. 2. 


" F terwoyen with our other Paſſions; and 
vo bo cfſential to that regular Motion and 
of {Courſe of our Affections, on which our 
g. Happineſs and Self- enjoyment ſo imme- 
of dictely depend. 

rs AxD thus we have demonſtrated, Thu 


a5, on one fide, TO NAVE THE -NAT U- 
in Dar AND GOOD AFFECTIONS, 18 
of (TO HAVE THE CHIEF MEANS AND 
ver WO ER OF OSELF-ENJOYMENT : So, 
re. the other fide, TO WANT THEM, 13 
ing CERTAIN MiStky, AND ILL, 


tion 

in St Ft 

ite i 
the E are now to prove, That ny Hav- SFCON® 
for ISG THE SELF-PASSIONS den 
em- Mrrexss OR STRONG, A CREATURE gain. 


Oder WEE COMES MISERABLE. 


de· In order to this, we muſt, according to 
te of Method, enumerate thoſe Homeaffecti- 
eat: Nens, Which relate to the private Intereſt or 
roof ſeparate OEconomy of the Creature: ſuch 
ond Love of Life ; Reſentment of In- 
ry; — Pleafare, or Appetite tuwards 
Nouriſh nent and the Means of Generation . 

= [atereſt, or Deſire of thoſe Cenxenien- 
mock: 27 which we are well provided for, 
om. ad 


Self-paſſe- 


9]. 


Lov of 
Lofts 
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raiſe and Honnur; Indolence, or Line 
of Eaſe and Reſt —== Theſe are the Af. 
fections which relate to the private Syſtem, 
and conſtitute whatever we call Ixtereſtel. 
eſs or Selj-!ove. ti 


Now theſe Affections, if they are mo- 
derate, and within certain bounds, are nei. No. 
ther injurious to ſocial Life, nor a hindrance ¶ fo 
to Virtue : but being in an extreme degree, Ni. 
they become Cowardice, Nedengefulneſ MA 
ö and Ami Man 
tion, —-Sioth ,=and, as ſuch, are own Hof 
vitious and ill, with reſpect to human So- ſel 
ciety. How they are ill alſo with reſped Nto 
to the private Perſon, and are to his own mo 
diſadvantage as well as that ofthe Publick, Wilat 
wemay conlider, as we ſevcrally examine 
them. 8 


IF THERE were any of theſt Self. y p 
paſſions, which forthe Good and Happi- Wlinc: 
neſs of the Creature might be oppos'd toffmor 
Natural Affection, and allow'd to over-fſſchas 
ballance it; THE De$SIRE AND Love oe tt 
Lig won'd have the beſt Pretence, Þutſſhat 
it will be found perhaps, that there is r, 
Paſſion which, by having much allow'd tt vey 
it, is the occation of more Diforder audit : 
Miicry. ead ! 

nate 


'T HERE 
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: ; Part 2, 
Tneks is nothing more certain, or F. 2. 


more univerſally agreed than this; Thar 
© Life may ſometimes be even a Misfor- 
tune & Miſery.“ To inforcethe con- 
tinuance of it in Creatures reduc'd to ſuch 
Extremity, is eſteem'd the greateſt Cruel“ 
ty, And tho Religion forbids that any- 
one ſhou'd be his own Reliever ; yet if by 
ice Ml ſome fortunate accident, Death offers of 
ee, Nel, it is. embrac'd as highly welcome; 
And on this account the neareſt Friends 
li · ¶ and Relatious often rejoice at the Releaſe 
n'd WW of one intirely belov'd; even tho he him- 
So- MW ſelf may have been ſo weak as earneſtly 
& {Wto decline Death, and endeavour the ut. 
n moſt prolongment of his own un-eligible 
ick, Mllate. 


SINCE Life, therefore, may frequent 
ly prove a Misfortune & Miſery 3 and 
lince it naturally becomes ſo, by being on- 

elf. I prolong'd to the Infirmitys of old Age; 
ppi · Nince there is nothing, withal, more com- 
d to mon than to ſee Lite over-valu'd, and pur- 
vet · Nhas'd at ſuch a Coſt as it can never juſtly 
E ore thought worth: it follows evidently, 
But that the Paſſion it-ſelf (viz. the Love of 
is re, and Abborrence or Dread of Death) 
dt hfbeyonda certain degree, & over-ballan- 
r andſFiny in the T'emper ofany Creature, mult 
ead him directly againſt his own [Intereſt ; l 

nate him, upon occaſion, become the 

HEAL greatelt 
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greateſt Enemy to himſelf ; and neceſfitate 
him to act as ſuch. 


Bor tho it were allow'd the Intereſ 4 
and Good of a Creature, by all Courſs [ 
and Means whatſoever,in any circumitan { 
ces, or at any rate, to preſerve Life; ei I 
wou'd it be againſt his Intereſt ſtill to hue 4 
this Paſſion in a high degree. For i 0 
wou'd by this means prove ineffectua, 1 © 
and no- way conducing to its End. V 
rious Inſtances need not be given. Fa * 
what is there better known, than that at L 
all times an exceſſive Fear betrays to dan. J® 


ger, inſtead of ſaving from it? *Tis im. !) 
poffible for any-one to act ſenſibly, and Me le 
with Preſence of Mind, even in his own {M8 7 
Preſervation and Defenſe, when he is |M H. 
ſtrongly preſs'd by ſuch a Paſſion. Onall Cit 
extraordinary Emergences, tis Courage and We der 
Reſolution ſa ves; whilſt Cowardice robs us the 
of the meins of Safety, and not only de. 28 
prives us of our defenſive Iacultys, bu for 
even runs us to the brink of Ruin, am Me: 
makes us meet that Evil which of it - ſei Ne 
wou'd never have invaded us. | * 

Perp 


Bur were the Conſeguences ot this Pal a 
fon leſs injurious than we have repte un 


ſentel; it muſt be a low' A (till that i, = 
ſelf it can be no other than mileradle; i ey 
it be Miſery to feel Cowardice, and be — 


haunted by thoſe Specters and Horro 
hie ad 
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1 'tis not only when Dangers happen, and 
# Hazards are incurr'd, that this fort of 
| Fear oppreſſes and diſtracts. If it in the 

leaſt prevails, it gives no quarter, ſo much 

28 at the ſafeſt ſtilleſt hour of Retreat and 
Quiet. Every Object ſuggeſts Thought 
enough to eimploy it. It operates when 
it is leaſt ob{erv'd by others; and enters 
at all times into the pleafanteſt parts of 
Life; fo as to corrupt and poiſon all En- 
joyment, and Content. One may ſate- 
ly aver, that by reaſon of this Paſſion a- 
lone, many a Life, if inwardly and cloſe» 
ly view'd, wou'd be found to be thorow- 

y miſerable, tho attended with all other 

Circumſtances which in appearance ren- 

a der it happy. But when we add to this, 

the Meanneſſes, and baſe Condeſcenſions, 


TY 8 
E 


me 

— 

— 
—_ 


N occaſion'd by ſuch a paſſionate Concern 
u for living, when we conſider how by 
14 | means of it we are driven to Actions 
ve can never view without Diſlike, and 


| forc'd by degrees from our natural Con- 
duct, into (till greater Crookedneſles and 
Perplexityz there is no-one, ſurely, ſu 
| diſingenuous as not to allow, that Life, 
in this caſe, becomes a ſorry Purchaſe, 
and is paſs d with little Freedom or Sa- 
tisfaction. For how can this be other- 
wiſe, whilſt every thing which is generous 
and worthy, even the chief Reliſh, Hap- 


Pineſy, 


© which are proper to the Character of one Part 2. 
who has a thorow Dread of Death, For F. 2. 
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Book 2+ pireſs, and Good of Life, is for Life's ſai; ef 
abandon'd and renounc'd ? fre 

— f ho 
2 AND thus it ſeems evident, © That t» Un 
& have this Affection of DESI«E and WF 7 

3 Lovg oF LIFE, too intenſe, or beyond ea 

a moderate degree, is againſt the Interct W. 


&« of a Creature, and contrary to his 11%. W. 
1 ' La 
pineſc and Good,** teg 
Fit 

Ha 

Feſentment, THERE is another Paſſion very di an 
ferent from that of Fear, and which ina fill 
certain degree is equally preſervative c tie 
us, and conducing to our Safety. As tht tre 
is ſerviceable, in prompting us to ſhun the: 
Danger; ſ% is his, in fortitying us againſt türe 
it, and enabling us to repel Jnjury, nl if tus 
reſiſt Violence when oſter'd. is true, is it 
that according to {tri Virtue, and a jut ih 
Regulation of the Affections iu a wiſe a the! 
virtuous Man, ſuch Efforts towards Ac- 8e 
Fit 


tion amount not to what is juſtly (ty1'd Bip 4 
Paſſirs or Commution. A Man of Courage Ib 


| may be cavtious without real Fear. And terel 
| a Man of Temper may refiſt or pun 4 
and 


without Auger. But in ordinary Chatac- 
ters there muſt neceſſarily be ſome Mir What 
ture of the real Paſſions themſelves; which More 
, however, in the main, are able to allay ]W"'ole 
b and temper one another. And thus {Wſuch 
: ANGER in a manner becomes necellary. N ſettle 
'Tis by this Paſſion that one Creature N ure 
' \ ry offering 
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E offering Violence to another, is deter'd Part 2. 
from the Execution; whillt he obſerves $- 2. 
how th? Attempt attects his Fellow; and 
E knows by the very Sizus which accompa- 
ny this tiling Motion, that it the Injury be 
| carry'd further, it will not palsealily, of 
with impunity. *Tis this Paſſion withal, 
which after Violence and Hollility execu- 
ted, rouz2s a Creature in oppoſition, and 
E alli'ts him in returning like Hoſtility and 
Harm on the Invader. For thus, as Rage 
and Deſpair increaſe, a Creature grows 
ſtill more terrible; and being urg'd to 
the greateſt extremity, finds a degree of 
Strength and Boldneſs unexperienc'd till 
men, and which had never riſen except 
i WF toro” the height of Provocation. As to 
aus Affection therefore, notwithſtanding 
its immedirte Aim be indeed th Ii or Pu- 
+ W niſkment of. azozher, yet it is plainly of 
he fort of thoſe which tend to the Advan- 
. tage and Intereſt of the Self ſyſtem, the 
eimal hiaſelj; and is withal in other te- 
e ppects contributing to the Good and In- 
eereſt of the Species. But there is hardly 
need we ſhou'd explain how miſchievous 
and ſelf-deſtructive ANG+R is, if it be 
„ohn we commonly underſtand by that [, 
Word: it it be ſuch a Paſſion as is raſh,and | 
yiolent in the Inſtant of Provocation; or 
fach as iimprints it-ſelfdeeply, and cauſes a 
. bertled Revenge, and an eager vindicative | 
re MF} arfuit, No wonder indeed that fo much 
15 


* 
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Book 2. 15 done in mere Revenge, and under the { 5 
Weight of a deep Reſentment, when the ca 
Reſeutment Relief and Satisfaction found in that lu. Su 
dulgence is no other than the aſſuaging of WW H 
the moſt tortarous Pain, and the alleviatins WF ma 
the moſt weighty and pretfing Senſationot BR zo 
Miſery. The Pain of this fort being for WF clt: 
a-while remov'd or alleviued by the 2. W 
compliſhment of the Deſire, in the 111 of ſee 
another, leaves indeed behind it the pe- thi: 
ception of a delicious Eaſe, and an over. 
flowing of ſoft and pleaſing Senſation, ; 
Yet is this, in truth, no better than the} i!1 c 
Rack it-ſelf. For whoever has experience: 1: 
racking Pains, can tell in what manner: Ctr 
ſudden Ceſſation or reſpite is us*d to atf:4 Bi lars 
him From hence are thoſ: unto wardDe- Ct t 
lights of Perverſeneſs, Frowardneſo, ani mo. 
an envenom'd malignant Diſpoſition, 1M 11ci 
ing at its lib:rty. For this is ouly a pere pub! 
taal al/arging of ANGER perpetua!ly mA WH 
new'd. In other Chara gers, the Pata eng 
ariſes not ſo ſuddenly, or on ſlight Caute; MW» 1 
bat being once mov'd, is not fo eail MW » 


quieted, The dormant Fury, Revexce, if » © 
being rais'd once, and wrought up to haf 
higheſt pitch, reſts not till ſhe attains he » {C 
End; and, that attain'd, is eaſy, andre 
— making our ſacceeding Relief an! 

aſe ſo much themoreenjoy?d, as out pte N 
ceding Auguiſh & incumbent Pain was 0 Wos 
long duration, and bitter ſenſe, Certain 
if among Lovers, and in the Language 0 1 
| Gallan'r), 
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© Gallantry, the Succeſs of ardent Love is Part x, 
E call'd the 4% ag ing of a Pain; this other g. 2. 

© Succeſs may be far more juſtly term'd ſo. 
E However (oft or flattering the former Pain 


may be eſteem'd, this latter furcly can be 


zo pleaſing one: Nor can it be poſſibly 
eſteem'd other than found and thorow 
E Wretchedneſs, a grating and diſguſttul 
ſeeling, without the leaſt mixture of any 
thing loft, gentle, or agreeable, 


Tis not very neceſſary to mention the 


in effects of this Paſſio 1, in reſpe ct of our 
Miads or Bodys, our private Condition, or 
8 Circamſtances of Life. By theſe Particu- 
lars we may grow too tedious. Theſe are 
of the moral fort of Subjects, join'd com- 


monly with Religion, and treated ſo rheto- 


rically, and with ſuch inforc'd repetition in 
publick, as tobe apt to raiſe the Satiety of 
Mankind. What has been faid, may be 


enough perhaps to make this evident, 


„ That to be ſubje& to ſucha Paſſion as 


„we have been mentioning, is, in reality, 
„to be very unhappy :”* And, „ That the 
„Habit it- elf is a Diſeaſe of the worſt 
» ſort; from which Mi ery is inſeparable.“ 


NOW AS to Laæury, and what the pr 74. 
World calls PrxasuRE: Were it true «I. 
(as has been proy'd the contrary) that the *. 


moſt conſiderable Enjoy ments were thoſe 
VOI. II. mer cly 
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PLEA- 
SURE. 
Lnaxewry, 


| tain way to obtain Happineſs, wou'd be 
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merely of the Senſe; and were it true, 
wit hal, that thoſe Enjoyments of the Senſe 
lay in certain outward things capable of 
yielding always a due and certain Portion 
of Pleaſure, according to their degree and 
quality; it wou'd then follow, that the cer. 


to procure largely of theſe Subjects, to 
which Happineſs and Pleaſure were thus 
infallibly annex'd. But however faſhions. 
bly we may apply the Notion of goed Li 
ving, will hardly be found that our inward 
Facultys are able to keep pace With theſe We 
outward Supplys of a luxuriant Fortune, em 
And if the natural Diſpoſition and Aptnef {Mi 
from within be not concurring ; *twill bein WW" 
vain that theſe Subjects are thus multiply 
from abroad, and acquir'd With evet ſogrea N 
facility. Lol 


Ir may be obſerv'd in thoſe who by een 
Exceſs have gain'd a conſtant Nauſeating 
and Diſtaſte, that they have neverth-lels 
as conſtant a Craving or Eagerneſs of Sto- 
mach. But the Appetite of this kind sr 
falſe and unnatural; as is that of Thi 
ariſing from a Fever, or contracted by h.. i 
bitual Debauch. Now the Satisfactions of i”" 
the natural Appetite, in a plain way, at 


infinitely beyond thoſe Indulgences ofth: Hp 
moſt refin'd and elegant Luxury. This var 


is often perceivꝰ d by the Luxurious them 


ſelves. It has been experienc'dia * 
e 
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E bred after the ſumptuous way, and us'd ne- Part 2. 
yer to wait, but to prevent Appetite; that 6. 2. 
when by any new Turn of Life they came 

to fall into a more natutal Courſe, or fora 
while, as on a Journy, or a day of Sport, 
came accidentally to experience the Sweet 

ofa plain Diet, recommended by due Ab- 
ſtinence & Exerciſe; they have with free - 
dom own'd,that it Was then they receiv'd 

© the higheſt Satisfaction and Delight which 

© a Table cou'd poſſibl y afford. 


+. On the other ſide, it has been as often 
remark'd in Perſons accuſtom'd to an 
active Life, & healthful Exerciſe; that hav- 
ing once thorowly experienc'd this plainer 
& more natural Diet, they have upon a fol- 
lowing Change of Life regretted their 
Loſs, and undervalu'd the Pleaſures re- 
ceiv d from all the Delicacys of Luxus, in 
compariſon with thoſe remember'd ſatis- 
factions of a preceding ſtate. Tis plain, 
that by urging Nature, forcing the Appe- 
tite, and inciting Senſe, the Keenneſs of 
the natural Senſations is loſt. And tho 
thro' Vice or ill Habit the ſame Subjects 
df Appetite may, every day, be ſought 
with leſs Satis faction. Tho the Impa- 
are ence of abſtaining be greater; the Plea- 
the ure of Indulgence is really leſs. The 
sor Naxſeatings which continually in- 
em- Nervene, are of the worſt and moſt hate- 
zple ; G 2 ful 
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ful kind of Senſation. Hardly is there 
any th ng taſted which is wholly free trom 
this ili reliſh ofa ſurfeited Senſe and ruin 
Appetite. So that inſtead of a conſtant 
and flowing Delight afforded in ſuch x 
ſtate of Lite, the very State it-ſelf js i 
reality a Sickneſs and Infirmity, a Cortup. 
tion of Pleaſure, and deſtructive of every 
natural and agreeable Senſation. So faris 


- % * . * . : ” 
it from being true, „ That in this licen. 
„tious Courſe we enjoy LIF E beſt, ot ate 
„ likely to make the moſt of it.“ 

to 


As to the Conſequ=nces of ſuch an In: WW w 
dulgence; how fatal to e Body, by Di-. 
eaſes Of many kinds, and to zhe Mind, H Ac 
Sott'ſhnels and Stupidity ; this needs not MF By 
any explanation. jo! 


TAE Conſequences at to Intereſt at his 
plain enough Such a ſtate of impotent Wi « / 
and unreſtrain'd Deſire, as it increales our Ca 
Wants, ſo it muſt ſubj ect us to a great ¶ and 
Dependence on others, Our private Ci 
cumſtances, however plentiful or eal(y they 
may be, can leſs eaſily content us. Ways 
and Means muſt be invented to procure 
what may adminiſter to ſuch an impe- 
rious Luxury, as forces us to ſacrifice Ho- 
nour to Fortune, and runs us out inte 
all icregularity and extravagance of Col 
duct. The Injurys we do our-ſelves, . 
Ex ceſs and Unforbearance, are then ſure!) 

apparel, 
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apparent, when thro' an Impotence of this part 3. 
ſort, and an Impoſſibility ot Reſtraint, we §. 2. 
do what we oOur-ſelves declare to be de. 
utuctive to us. But theſe are Matters ob- 7A. 
vious of themſelves. And from leſs than KE. 
what his been ſaid, 'tis eaſy to conclude. 
„That Luxury, Riot, and Debauch, are 

y contrary to real Intereſt, and to thetrue 

„ Enjoyment of Life.“ 


— CD 


12 


| THERE is another Luxury ſuperior Amar, 
to the kind we have been mentioning, and 
which in ſtrictaeſs can ſcarce be call'd a 
Self paſſion, ſince the ſole End of it is the 
Advantage and Promotion of the Species. 
But whereas all other ſocial Affections are 
join'd only with a mental Pleaſure, and 
founded in mere Kindneſs and Love; this 
his more added to it, and is join'd with 
a Pleaſure of Senſe. Such Concern and 
Care has Nature ſhewn for the Support 
and Maintenance of the ſeveral Species, 
that by a certain [n4i2ence and kind of 
N-ceflity of their Natures, they are made 
to regard the Propagation of their Kind. 
Now whether it be the Intereſt or Good 
ofthe Animal to feel this Iadigence beyond 
a natural and ordinary degree; is what we 
may conlider 


Having already ſaid ſo much con- 
cerning natural and unnatural Appetite, 
G 3 there 
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there needs leſs to be ſaid on this occs 
ſion. If it be allow'd, that to all other 
Pleaſares there is a Meaſure of Appetite 
belonging, which cannot poſſibly be ex. 
ceeded without prejudice to the Creature, 
even inhis very Capacity of enjoying Plex, 
ſure; it will hardly be thought that thereis 
no certain Limit or juſt Boundary of this 
other Appetite of the AMOROUS kind 
There are other ſorts of ardent Senſations 
accidentally experienc'd, which we find 
pleaſant and acceptable whilſt tney ate 
held with'n a certain degree ; but which, 
as they increaſe, grow oppreſſive and in. 
tolerable. Laughter provok'd by Titill 
tion, grows an exceſſive Pain; tho it re. 
rains (till the ſame Features of Delight and 
Pleaſure. And tho in the caſe of that par 
ticular kind of Itch which belongs tot 
Diſtemper nam'd from that effect, there 
are ſome who, far from difliking the Sen. 
ſation, find it highly acceptable and de. 
Iightful; yet it will hardly be reputed ſuc 
among the more refin'd ſort, even of thoſe 
who make Pleaſure their chief Study, and 
higheſt Good. 


Now if there be in every Senſation 
of mere Pleaſure, a certain Pitch or De 
gree of Ardour, which by being furthet 
advanc'd, comes the nearer to mere Rag 
and Fury; if there be indeed a neceſſiſ 


of ſtopping ſomewhere, and determining 
ol 


— — NN 
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on ſome Boundary for the Paſſion ; where Part 2. 
can we fix our Standard, or how regulate & 2* 
our: ſelves but with regard to Nature, be- 

ond which there is no Meaſure or Rule 

or things? Now Nature may be known 
from what we ſee of the natural ſtate of 
Creatures, and of Man himſelf, when un- 
prejudic'd by vitious Education, 


We Rk happily any one is bred to a 
mura! Life, inor'd to honeſt Induſtry 
„and Sobriety, and un- accuſtom'd to any 
thing immoderate or intemperate; he is 
'W found to have his Appetites and Inclina- 
tions of this fort at command, Nor are 
they on this account leſs able to afford him 
de Pleaſure or Enjoyment of each kind. 
On the contrary ; as they are more ſound 
healthy, and un-injur'd by Exceſs and 
Abuſe, they muſt afford him proportio- 
nate Satisfaction. So that were both theſe 
1 Senſations to be experimentally compar'd; 
that of a virtuaus Courſe which belong'd ö 
to one who liv'd a natural and regular 
Life, and that of a vitious Courſe which 
belong'd to one who was relax'd and diſ- ö 
ſolute; there is no queſtion but Judg- 
ment wou'd be given in favour of the for- 
mer, without regard to Conſequences, and 
jonly with reſpect tothe very Pleaſure of 
denſe it-ſelf. 


G 4 As 
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As to the Conſequences of this Vice, 
with reſpeC to the Health and Vigour ot 
the Body; thereis no need to mention any 
thinz. The Injury it does the Mind, tho 
leſs notic'd, is yet greater. The Hinde. ee 
rance of all, Improvement, the wretched fo 
Waſte of e, the Effeminacy, Sloth, * 
Supineneſs, the Diſorder and Looſeneſs of MW *" 
a thouſand Paſſions, thro' ſuch a relaxation ki 
and enervating of the Mind; are all of t 
them Etfe&s ſufficiently apparent, when WW © 


reflected on. | - 
War the Diſadvantages are of this 0 
Intemperance, in reſpect of Intereſt, So- * 


ciety, and the World; and what the Ad. 5 


vantages are of a contrary Sobriety, and wy 
Self-commanJ, wou'd be to little par. K 
poſeto mention. Tis well known there _ 
can be no Slavery greater than what is MW <*© 
conſequent to the Dominion and Rule of N | 
ſuch a Paſſion, Of all other, it is the Mz 


leaſt manageable by Favour or Concess 
ſion, and aſſumes the moſt from Privi- 
lege and [ndulgence. What it coſts us ia 
the Modeſty and Ingenuity of our Natures, 
and in the Faith and Honeſty of our Cha- 
racters, is as eaſily apprehended by any- 
one who will reflect And it willfrom 
hence appear, © That there is no Paſſion, 
„ which in its Extravagance and Excels 

„ mote 
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4 more neceſſarily occaſions Diſorder and Part 2. 
Onbappinefs.“ b. 21 


NOW AS to that Paſſion which is es- INT E- 
teem'd peculiarly intereſting; as having *E 7. 
for its Aim the Poſleſſion of Wealth, and 
what we call a Settlement or Fortune in 
the World: If the Regard towards tt is 
kind be moderate, and in a reaſonable de- 
eeree; it it occations no paſſionate Purſuit, 

nor raiſes any ardent Deſire or Appetite, 


j f e e 3 
there is nothing in this Caſe which is not 
compatible with Virtae, and even ſutable 

5 and beneficial to Society. The publick as 


well as private Syſtem is advanc'd by che 
. la iofiry, which this Affection excites. 
i But it it grows at length into areal Paſſion; 

the lujury and Miſchief it does the Pub- 
lick, is not greater thin that which it 
creates to the Perſon himſelf. Such a one 
js in reality a Self-oppreſſor, and lies 
heavier on himſelf than he can ever do on 
Mankind. 


How far a COVETING or AvVARI- 
TIous FT EMPER is miſerable, needs 
not, ſurely, be explain'd. Who knows 
not how ſmall a Portion of wordly Mat- 
ters is ſufficient for a Man's ſingle U ſe 
and Convenience; and how much h's 
Occaſions and Wants might be con- 
tracted and reduc'd, if a juſt Frugality 


G 5 Were 


? 
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Book 2. were ſtudy'd, and Temperance and a m. 
tural Life came once to be purſu'd with 
beret. half that Application, Induſtry and Ar: 
which is beſtow'd on Sumptuouſnels and 
Luxury? Now ifTemperance be in rea- 
lity ſo advantageous, and the Practice 2 
wellas the Conſequences of it ſo pleaſing 
and happy, as has been before expreſs'; 
there 15 little need, on the other fide, to 
mention any thing of the Miſerys attend- 
ing thoſe covetous and eager Deſires aftcr 
things which have no Bounds or Rule; 1 
being out of Nature, beyond which there WF Y 
can be no Limits to Deſire. For when I 
ſhall we once ſtop, when we are beyond © 
this Boundary? How ſhall we fix or a. P 
certain a thing wholly annatzraland un- P 
reaſonable? Or what Method, what Re. © 
gulation ſhall we ſet to mere Imagination, 80 


or the Exorbitancy of Fancy, in adding * 
Expence to Expence, or Poſſeſſion to Pol. WW << 
ſeſſion ? et. 
fo; 
th 


HExce that known Reſtleſneſs of © 
vetons and eager Minds, in whatever ſtate WW # 
or Degrce of Fortune they are plac'd; 
there being no thorow or real Satisfaction; n 
but a kind of Inſatiableneſs belonging to [ 
this Condition. For 'tis impoſſiblethere K 
ſhou'd be any real Enjoyment, except iu 20 
conſequence of natural and juſt Appetite. 
Nor do we readily call that an Ei, 


ment of Wealth or of Honour, uy thro' 
ore 
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Covetouſneſs or Ambition, the Deſire is Part 2. 
fein forward, & can never reſt ſatisfy'd with 
its Gains. But againſt this Vice of Co- 
E VETOUSNESS, there is enough ſaid conti> 
E nuallyin the World; and in our common 
way of ſpeaking, © A covelous, and a mi- 
„ /erable Temper, has, in reality, one and 
4 the ſame Signifi cation.“ 


NOR IS there leſs ſaid, abroad, as to 


| the 111s of that other aſpiring Temper, 
| which exceeds an honeſt Emulation, or 
| Love of Praiſe, and paſſes the Bounds 
even of Vanity and Conceit. Such is that 


Paſſion which breaks into an enormous 
PkipvE and AMBITION, Now if we 
conſider once the Eaſe, Happineſs, and 


Security Which attend a modeſt Diſpoſit ion 
and quiet Mind, ſuch as is of eaſy Self, 


command, fitted to every Station in Soci- 
ety, and able to ſute itſelf with any rea- 
ſonable Circumſtances whatever;'twill,on 
the firſt view, preſent us with the moſt 


| agreable and winning Character. Nor 


will it be found neceſſary after this to 
call to mind the Excellence and Good of 
Moderation, or the Miſchief and Self. in- 
jury of immoderate Deſires, and conceited 
fond Imagination of perſonal Advantage, 
in ſuch things as Titles, Honours, Prece- 
dencys, Fame, Glory, or vulgar Aſtonich- 
went, Admiration aud Applauſe. 
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| F 

T AIs too is obvious, that as the De. : 
fires of this kind are rais'd, and become MW x 
impetuous, and out of our command; ſo d 
the Averſions and Fears of the contrary n 
part, grow proportionably ſtrong and vio- y 
Tent, and the I emper accordingly ſuſp. WE 1 
cious, jealous, captious, ſubject to Appre. MW tc 
henſions from all Events, and uncapable I 


of bearing the leaſt Repulſe or ordinary t 
Diſappointment. And hence it may be 
concluded, That all Reſt and Security 

\ as to what is future, and all Peace, Con. at 
© tentedneſs & Eaſe as to what is preſent, WM d 
« is forfeited by the aſpiring Paſſions of W tr 
this emulous kind; and by having the WW v 
« Appetites towards Glory and outward WM by 
„Appearance thus tranſporting and be- w 
«© yond command.“ 


THERE is a certain Temper plac'd 
often in oppolition to thoſe eager and alpi: 
ring Aims of which we have been ſpeak- 
ing. Not that it really excludes cithet 
the Paſſion of Covetnuſneſs or Ambition, 
but becauſe it hinders their Effects, and 
keeps them from breaking into open Ac- 
tion. Tis this Paſſion, which by tooth'ny 
the Mind, and ſoftning it into an EX 
CESSIVE Love of REST and Ixpo- 
LENCE, renders high Attempts impraQt- 
cable, and repreſents as inſuperable tit 

Difficult) 
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Diffcuſtys of a painful & laborions Courſe Part 2. 
E towards Wealth and Honours. Now tho 8. 2. 

an inclination to Eaſe, and a Love of mo- 

derate Receſs and Reſt from Action, be as 

natural and uſeful to us as the Inclination 

we have towards Sleep; yet an exceſſive 

Love of Reſt, and a contracted Averſion 

to Action and Imployment, muſt be a 

| Diſeaſe in the Mind equal to that ofa Le- 

| thargy in the Body. 


| How neceſſary Action and Exerciſe 

are to the Body, may be judg'd by the 
difference we find between thoſe Conſti- 
| tutions Which are accuſtom'd, and thoſe 
| which are wholly Strangers to it; and 
| by the different Health and Complexion 
which Labour and due Exerciſe create, in 
{ compariſon with that Habit of Body we 
ſee conſequent to an indulg'd ſtate of 
Indolenceand Reſt. Nor is the lazy Ha- 
bit ruinous to zhe Body only. The lan- 
guiſhing Diſeaſe corrupts all the Enjoy= 
ments of a vigorous and healthy Senſe, 
and carrys its Infection into the Mind; 
where it ſpreads a worſe Contagion. For | 
however the Body may for a-while hold | 
out, 'tis iinpoſſible that the Mind, in 
which the c iſtemper is ſeated, can eſcape 
without an immediate Affliction and Diſ- 
order. The Habit begets a Tediouſneſs | 
and Anxiety, which influences the whole | 
Temper, and converts the unnatural Reſt 

G 7 into 
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into an unhappy ſort of Activity, ill Ha- | 
mour, and Spleen: of which there has 
been enough ſaid above, where we con- 
cer'd the want of a due Ballance in the 
Affections. 0 


Tis certain that as in the Body, when 6 
no Labour or natural Exerciſe is us'd, WW « 
the Spirits which want their due lmw IWF « 


ployment, turn againſt the Conſtitution, 
and find work for themſelves in adeſtruc- 
tive way; ſo in à Soul, or Mina, un- 
exercis'd, and which languithes for want 2 
of proper Action and Employment, the th 
Thoughts & Affections being obſtructed T 
in their due Courſe, and depriv'd of their thi 
natural Energy, raiſe Diſquiet, and fo- tr: 
ment arancorous Eagerneſs and torment- 
ing Irritation, The Temper from hence 
becomes more impotent in Paſſion, more 
incapable of real Moderation, and, like 
prepar'd Feul, readily takes fire by the 
leaſt Spark, 


As to [atereſt, how far it is here con- 
cern'd; how wretched that ſtate is, in 
which by this Habit a Man is plac'd, to- 
wards all the Circumſtances and Affaits 
of Life, when at any time he is call'd to 
Action; how ſubjected he muſt be to all 
Inconveniences, wanting to himſelf, and 
depriv'd of the Aſſiſtance of others; whillt 

being unfit for all Offices and Dy of 
| ocie) 
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Society, he yet of any other Perſon moſt Part 2. 
§. 2. 


needs the help of it, as being leaſt able to 
aſſiſt or ſapport himſelf; all this is ob- 
vious. And thus 'tis evident,“ That to 
« have this over-biaſſing Inclination to- 


| « wards Reſt, this flothjal, ſoft, or effee 


« zzinate 1 emper, averſe to Labour and 
„% Imployment, is to have an unavoidable 
« Miſchief, and attendent Plagne.“ 


THUS have we conſider'd the Self. 
paſſions; and what the Conſequence is of 
their riſing beyond a moderate degree. 
Theſe Affections, as ſelf-intereſting as 
they are, can often, we lee, become con- 


| trary to our real Intereſt, They betray us 


into moſt Misfortunes, and into the grea- 
teſt of Unhappineſles, that of a profligate 


and abje&t Character. As they grow im- 


perious and high, they are the occaſion 
that a Creature, in proportion becomes 
mean and low, They are original to 
that which we call Seſfithneſt, and give 
riſe to that ſordid Diſpoſition of which 
we have already ſpoken. It appears there 
can be nothing ſo miſerable in it-ſelf, or 
ſo wretched in its Conſequence, as to be 
thus impotent in Temper, thus maſter'd 
by Paſſion, and, by means of it, brought 
—i__ moſt ſervile Subjection to the 
orld. 


TIis 


Sel paſſien 


in general, 
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Look 2. 
"T 1s evident withal, that as this SI. M8 ” 


7 paſſns 5ghneſs increaſes in us, ſo mult a certain Ii *' 
otras Subtlety, & feignedneſs of Carriage, which Mt 
naturally accompanys it. And thus te 
CanJour and Ingenuity of our Natures, Bf! 


the Eaſe and Freedom of our Minds mutt 
be forteited; all Truſt and Confidence in a 
manner loſt; and Sſpictons, Fealouſy:, WE 
and Envy multiply'd. A ſeparate Ei 

& Iutereſt muſt be every day more ſtrong. WM 1 
Iy form'd in us; generous Views and My 's 
tives laid alide: And the more we arethus . 
ſenſibly disjoin'd every day from Socie- - 


ty and our Fellows; the worſe Opinion G 
we {hall have of thoſe uniting Patlions 70 


which bind us in ſtrict Alliance and 
Amity with others. Upon theſe Terms ah 
we mult of courſe endeavour to ſilence 
and ſuppreſs our natural and good Af. 
fettions: ſince they are ſuch as wou'l 
carry us to the good of Society, again 
what we fondly conceive to be our 
private Good and lutereſt; as has been 
ſhewn.. 


Now if theſe SEL Fi5H PAssioxs, be- 
fides what other Ill they are the occaſion 
of, are withal the certain means of losing 
us our zataral Aﬀedtions ; then (by what 
has been prov'd before) *tis evident, 
© That they muſt be the certain means of 
* loſing us the chief Enjoyment of Life 

alle 
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„and raiſing in us thoſe horrid and n- part 2. 
,, natural Paſſions, and that Savagenefs of d. 3. 
„ Temper, which makes THE GREA- 
| ,, TEST of MiISERYS, and the molt 
wretched ſtate of Life:“ as remains 


* a 
| tor us to explain. 


| SECT. 1. 


1 HE Paſſions therefore, which, in — 
| laſt place, we are to examine, are 
. from the 
| thoſe which lead neither to a pablick nor aunnarural 
private Good; and are neither of any ad- Afecdions 
vantage to the Species in general, or the 
Creature in particular. Theſe, in oppoſi- 
| ton to the ſocial and natural, we call the 


UNNATURAL AFFECTIONS, 


Or this kind is that UNNATURAL 7 nee 
11 1NHUMAN DELIGHT be holding 
Tirments, and in viewing Diſtteſs, Cala- 

b mity, Blood, Maſlacre and Deſttuction, 
with a peculiar Joy and Pleaſure, This 
has been the reigning Paſſion of many 
Tyrants, and barbaroas Nations; and be- 
longs, in ſome degree, to ſuch Tempers 
as have thrown off that Courteouſneſs of 
Behaviour which retains in us a juſt Re- 
verence of MankinJ, and prevents the 
Growth of Harſhneſs and Brutality. This 
Paſſion enters not where Civility or affa- 
ble Manners have the leaſt place. Such is 
ne Nature of what we call good "— 

that 
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Book 2. that in the midſt of many other Cotrup- 
tions, it admits not of INHuMaANIiTy, 

or ſavage Pleaſure. To ſee the Suffterance 
of an Enemy with cruel Delight, may 
proceed from the height of Anger, Re- 
venge, Fear, and other extended Self- 
paſſions : But to delight in the Torture 
and Pain of other Creatures indifferently, 
Natives or Foreigners, of our own or of 
another Species, Kindred or no Kindred, 
known or unknown; to feed, as it were, 
on Death, and be entertain'd with dying 
Agonys ; this has nothing in it account. 
ble in the way of Self- intereſt or private 
Good above-mention'd, but is wholly & 
abſolutely unnatural, as it is horrid and 
miſerable. 


THERE is another Affection nearly te- 
lated to this, which is à gay and froſicl. 
fome Delight in what is injurious to 0: hers; 
a fort of wanron M1SCHIEVoOus 
„ESS, and Pleaſure in what is deſtructive; 
a Paſſion which, inſtead of being re 
ſtrain'd, is uſually encourag'd in Chil, 
dren : ſo that 'tis indeed no wonder it 
the Effects of it are very unfortunately 
felt inthe World. For 'twill be hard, per- 
haps, for any-one to give a reaſon why 
that Temper which was us'd to delightin 
Diſorder and Ravage, when in a Nurle- 

- ſhou'd not afterwards find delight in 


other Diſturbances, and be the —_— 
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of equal Miſchief in Familys, amongſt Part 2. 
Friends, and in the Publick it-ſelf. But F. 3, 

e of this Paſſion there is not any foundation 

in Nature; as has been explain'd. 


« Maric, MAL 1G6NITY or ILL-Uuuzigniy; 
: W Wilr, ſuch as is grounded on no Self- | 
, conſideration, and where there is no ſub- 
tf WW jc& of Anger or Jealouſy, nor any thing 
, W toprovoke or cauſe ſuch a Deſire of doing 


„in to another; this alſo is of that kind of 
s WW Paſlion, 
0 ExNvVy too, when it is ſuch as ariſes Ey 


& WW from the Proſperity or Happineſs of ano- 
tber Creature no ways interfering with 
ours, is of the ſame kind of Paſtion. 


2 THERE is alſo among theſe, a ſort of een 
1. Har RED or MaANKinD AanD SociE- 
S; rr; a Paſſion which has been known 
perfectly reigning in ſome Men, and has 
had a peculiar Name given to it. A large 
ſhare of this belongs to thoſe who have 
long indulg'd themſelves in a habitual Mo- 
roſeneſs, or who by force of ill Nature, 
and ill Breeding, have contracted ſuch a 
Reverſe of Affablity, and civil Manners, 
that to ſee or meet a Stranger is offenſive. 
The very AſpeQ of Mank ind is a diſtur- 
bance to 'em, and they are ſure always to 
hate at firſt ſight. T he Diſtemper of this 
kind is lometimes found to be in a man- 

ner 
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Unnatural 
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ner National; but peculiarto the more ſi 
vage Nations, and a plain CHuracteriſtich a 
unciviliz'd Manners, and Barbarity. Thi 
is the immediate Oppoſite to that noble 
Affection, which, iu antient Language, was 
term'd * Hoſpitality, viz. extenſive Love 


of Mankind, and Relief of Strangers. 


We may add likewiſe to the number of 
the unnatural Paſſions, all thoſe which 
are rais'd from SupERSTITION (as bef ue 
mention'd) & from the Caſtams of batbi 
rous Countrys: All which are too horrid 
and odious in themſelves, to need ay 
proof of their being miſerable. 


THrc RE might be other Paſiions nam'l, 


ſuch as #anatural Luſts,in foreign Kinds or 


Species, with other Perverſi ons of the: 
morous Deſire within 9#r own. But as to 
theſe Deoravitys of Appetite, we need ad! 
nothing here ; after what has been already 
ſaid, on the Subject of the more atufʃ 
Paſſion. 


Such as theſe are the only Affection; 
or Paſſions we can ſtrictly call annaturd, 
ill, and of no tendency ſo much as to any 
ſeparate or private Good. Others indeed 
there are which have this tendency, bot 
are ſo exorbitant and out of meaſure, . 

beyond 


® YOL, III pag. 153, 154 in the Notes. 
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beyond the common Bent of any ordinary Part 27 
palin, and fo utterly contrary and F, 3. 
s Wbhorent to all /ocial and natural Aﬀec- 

e lin, that they are generally call'd, and may 

de juſtly elteem'd annatural & monſtrous, 


AwoNG theſe may be reckon'd ſuch Tyranny. 
Fan EXORMOUS . PRIDE or AMB:T1ON, 
NW ſuch an AzRoGaNnCE and TrRANN x, 
1 WF a3 wou'd willingly leave nothing eminent, 
e nothing free, nothing proſperous in the 
World: ſuch an AxGtR as wou'd ſacri— 
fice every thing to it ſelf: ſuch a RE- 
VeXG= as is never to be extingniſh'd, 
nor ever ſat'sfy'd without the greateſt 
Crueltys : ſuch an INVETERKAcY and 
Rascouk as ſeeks, as it were, occaſion 
to exert it-felf; and lays hold of the leaſt 
ſubject, ſo as often to make the weight of 
its malevolence fall even upon ſuch as are 
mere Objects of Pity and Compaſſion. 


TREACHERY and INGRATITUDE Tractery, 
are in ſtrictneſs mere negative Vices; and, I,, 
in themſelves, no real Paſſions ; having 
neither Averſion or Inclination belonging 
to them; but are deriv'd from the De- 
fect, Unſoundneſs, or Corruption of the 
Affections in general, But when theſe 
Vices become remarkable in a Charac- 
ter, and ariſe in a manner from Inclina- 
ion and Choice; wheu they are ſo for- 

| e 
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Book 2. ward and active, as to appear of their thi 


own accord, without any preſſing occa. evi 

fion ; "tis apparent they borrow ſomething ite 

of the mere annatural Paſlions, and ate gat 

deriv'd from Malice, Envy, and Inveac- el] 

racy 3 as explain'd above. me 

hig 

| mo 

Unnetwral IT MAY be objected here, that theſe cer 
Pleaſure in Paſſions, aunatural as they are, carry (till teſt 


general. a ſort of Pleaſure with them; and that IM kn 


however barbarous a Pleaſure it be, yet 

ſill it is a Pleaſure and Satisfaction which 7 
is found in Pride, or Tyranny, Revenge, WW bel 
Malice, or Cruelty exerted. Now if it MW oth 
be poſſible in Nature, that any-one can IM tho! 
feel a barbarous or malicious Joy, other- WM eve; 
wiſe than in conſequence of mere Anguiſh tel 
and Torment, then may we perhaps al- WM [11-] 
low this kind of Satisfaction to be call'd feſs 
Pleaſure or Delight. But the Caſe is evi- W whe 
dently contrary, To love, and to be Nor f 
kind; to have ſocial or natural Affection, I witt 
Complacency and Good-will, is to feel ¶ bou 
immediate Satis faction and genuine Con- ¶ part 
tent. Tis in it · ſel f original Foy, depend- I Sple 
ing on no preceding Pain or Unzeaſinels; W Ran 
and producing nothing beſide Satisfaction IM of ex 
merely. On the other fide, Animoſiry, WW dent 
Hatred and Bitterneſs, is original Miſery Nof D 
and Torment, producing no other Pleaſure ¶ and 
or SatisfaQion, than as the unnatural De- ¶ agai 
ſire is for the inſtant ſatisfy'd by pr Nor 
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thing which appeaſes it. How ſtrong ſo- Part 2. 

erer this Pleaſure, therefore, may appear; 6. 3. 

itonly themore implies the Miſery of that 

fate which produces it. For as the cruel- 

et bodily Pains do by intervals of Aſſuage- 
ment, produce (as has been ſhewn) the 

higheſt bodily Pleaſure ; fo the fierceſt and 

molt raging Torments of the Mind, do, by 

certain Moments of Relief, afford the grea- 

teſt of mental Enjoyments, to thoſe who 

know little of the trucr kind. 


Tus Men of gentleſt Diſpaſit ions, and Umatera? 
beſt of Tempers, have at ſome time or 
mother been ſufficiently acquainted with 
n thoſe Diſturbances, which, at ill hours, 
een ſmall occaſions are apt to raiſe. From 
h WW ticſe lender Experiences of Harſhneſs and 
-- humout, they fully know and will con- 
dels the ill Moments which are paſs'd, 
- W when the Temper is ever ſo little gall'd 
de or fretted, How mult it fare, therefore, 

with thoſe who hardly know any better 
hours in Life; and who, for the greateſt 
part of it, are agitated by a thorow active 
Spleen, a cloſe and ſettled Malignity, and 
Rancour ? How lively muſt be the Senſe 
ofevery thwarting and controuling Acci- 
dent? How great muſt be the Shocks 
of Diſappointment, the Stings of Affront, 
and the Agonys of a working Antipathy, 
aainſt the multiply'd Objects of Offenced 
Nor can it be wonder'd at, if to Perſons 


tus 
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Book 2. thus agitated and oppreſs'd, it ſeems a N 


Unnatzral tho ſe furious and rough Motions, by an 


fate, Indulgence of their Paſſion in Milchiet aid 


Now as to the Conſequences of this a. 
natural ſlate, in reſpect ot Interelt, aud 


the common Circomſtances of Lite; v,on Wt 
what Terms a Pei ſon who has in this man. e 
ner loſt all which we call Nerure, can be. C 
ſuppos'dtoſtand, in reſpect of the Socicy A 
of Mankind; how he feels himſzlf in it; fe 
what Senſe he has of his own Ditpofitiun i 
towards others, and of the mutual Diſpoſ “. 
tion of others towards himſelf; this is cali» WF in 
ly conceiv'd. an 
wh 

What Injoyment or Reſt is there fo . 
Y 


one who is not conſcious of the merited 
Affection or Love, but, on the contrary, “ 
of the IIl-will and Hatred of every huma 
Soul? What ground mult this afford for 
Horror and Deſpair ? What foundationd 
Fear, and continual Apprehenſion from 
Mankind, and from ſuperior Power of! 
How thorow and deep muſt be that e 
lancholy, which being once mov'd, has no- 
thing ſoft or pleating from the fide of 3R'D. 
Friendſhip, to allay or divert it? Where Ar 
ever ſuch a Creature turns himſelf; which N 
ever way he caſt his Eye; every thing 


around muſt appear ghaſtly and horrid; V 
| ever) 


* 
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every thing hoſtile, and, as it were, hent Part 2. 
again(t 2 private and fingle Being, whois F. 3, 
thus divided from every thing, and at de- 
fiance and war with therelt of Nature, 


Tis thus, at laſt, that A Mie p be- 
comes a i ilderneſs, where all is laid walte, 
every thing fair and goodly remov'd, and 
| nothing extant beſide what is ſavage and 
detorm'd. Now it Baniſhment from one's 
Country, Removal to atoreign Place, or 
any thing which looks Ike Solitude or De- 
ſert on, be fo heavy to endure; whatmuſt 
it be to feel this znward B unirhment, his 
real L/trangement trom hamanCommerce; 
and to be after this manner in a Dcſart, 
and in the horcideſt of Solitudes, even 
when in the midit of Society? What 
mu'titbeto live in this Diſagreement with 
every thing, this [rreconcilab'emeſs and Op- 
pal. u to the Order and Government of 
nan we Univerſe? 


on WW HENCE it appears. That the greateſt 
ers of Miſerys accompanys that ſtate which 
M. conſequent to the loſs of natural Aﬀec+ 
no- don; and That To HAVE THOSE HORe 
e cw, MoxSTKOUS, AN UNNATURAL 
here MAF FECTIONS IS TO BE MISERABLE 
ich- IN THE HIGHEST DEGREE, 


rid; Vor, II. H CON. 


er 
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PT tvs have weendeavour'd to proye 
what was propos'd in the beginning, n 
And fince in the common and known W ti; 
Senſe of Vice and Illneſt, no-one can be 


vitious or 111, except either, ha 
fo 

1. By the Deficiency or Weakneſs of et 
natural Aﬀedions ; "fol 
we 

Ox, 2. by the Violence of zbe ſeſſib; e 
kn 


Os, 3. by ſuch as are plainly #z»atara: the 

Ir muſt follow, that if each of theſe Mplo! 
are pernicious and deſtructive to the Crez MWaArg 
ture, inſomuch that his compleateſt (tate Witan 
of Miſery is made from hence; Ton Hut 
WICKED OR VITIOUS, is TO BE Mlst- / 
RABLE AND UNHAPPY. a 90 


AND ſince every vitions AQion mult Drea 
in proportion, more or leſs, help towards Wi 
this Miſchief, and Self-:// ; it muſt follow End 0 
That EVERY virious ACTION MusT Monte 
SELF-INJURIOUS AND ILL, 

| Up; 
ane, 


1Wi2 
ab!e 


On the other ſide; the Happineſs and 
Good of V 1R TUE has been prov'd from 


the contrary Effect of other —_ 
"+ ul 
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ſuch as are according to Nature, and the Part 2. 


Ofconomy of the Species or Kind. We 
have caſt up all thoſe Particulars, from 
whence (as by way of Addition and Sub= 
traction) the main Sum or genera) Account 
of Happineſs, is either augmented or dimi- 
nith'd. And if there be no Article excep- 
1 WW tionablein this Scheme of Moral Arithme- 
ae; the Subject treated may be ſaid to 
have an Evidence as great as that which is 
found in Numbers, or Mathematicks. For 
et eus carry Scepticiſm ever ſo far, let us 
doubt, if we can, of every thing about us; 
we cannot doubt of what paſſes withiz our - 
ſelves, Oar Paſſions and Affections are 
known to us. They are certain, whatever 


a: the 05jecits may be, on which they are em- 
e Mploy'd. Nor is it of any concern to our 
2 Argument, how theſe exterior Objects 


tand; whether they are Realitys, or mere 
Illuſions, whether we wake or dream, For 
il Dreams will be equally diſturbing, And 
good Dream (if Life be nothing elſe) 
will be eaſily and happily paſs'd. In this 
Dream of Life, therefore, our Demonſtra- 
rs ions have the ſame force; our Ballaxce 
ond O Economy hold good, and our Obliga- 
Ron to VI RKTuꝝ is in every reſpect the ſame. 


Uro the whole: There is not, I pre- 
and Name, the leaſt degre of Certaiuty wanting, 
rom WW" witat has been ſaid concerning the Pre- 
ons, Neableneſs of the mental Pleaſures to the 
ſuch H 2 ſenſual; 


» — 
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ſenſua!; and even of the ſenſual, ac compi. 
ny d with god Affection, and under a ten. 
perate and right uſe, to thoſe which ate a 
ways re/train'd, nor ſupported by any thing 
ſocial or aſfectionate. 


No is there leſs Evidence in what ha 
been ſaid, of the united Structure and H. 
brick of the Mind, and of thoſe Paſſion 
which conſtitute the temper, or Soul; and 
on which its Happineſs or Miſery ſo imme. 
diately depend. It has been ſhewn, T hat 
in this Conſtitution, the impairing of any 
one Part mult inſtantly tend to the difor. 
der and ruin of other Parts, & of the 
Whole it ſelf;thro' the neceſlary Connexin 
and Ballance of the Affections: That thoſe 
very Paſſions thro? which Men are vitious, 
are of themſelvesa Torment and Diſeaſe; 
& that whatſoever is done which is know- 
ingly j muſt be of i// Conſciouſneſs; and 
in proportion, as the Act is ill, muſt impair 
and corrupt ſocial Enjoyment, and deltroy 
both he Capacity of kind Affection, and 
the Conſcionſneſs of meriting any ſuch. 80 
that neither can we participate thus in Jo 
or Happineſs with others, or receive Satis 
faction from the mutual K indneſs or imagiui 
Love of others : on which, however. tit 
greateſt of all our Pleaſures are founded, 


Ig this be the Caſe of moral Delinque 


cy; and if the ſtate which is conlegdent 
00 
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to this Defection from Nature, be of all Part 2. 


other the molt horrid, oppreſſive, and mi- 


| ſerable; 'twill appear, “ 7 hat to yield or 


« cou/cnt to any thing ill or immoral, is a 
« Breach of Intereſt, & leads to the grea- 
10 teſt [ils : ** and, That on the other 
« (ide, Every thing which is an Imaprove- 
nent of Virtue, or an Eſtabliſhment of 
« right Affection and Integrity, is an Ad- 
& rarcement of Intereſt, and leads to the 
(5 greateſt and moſt ſoird Hlappinejs ard 


i Enjoyment. 


Tuus the Wiſdom of what rules, & is 
FIRST and CHIEF in Nature, has made 
t to be accord ing to the private In tere 
& G of every- one, to work towards the 
general Good; which if a Creature ceaſes to 
promote, he is actually ſo far wanting to 
himſelf,& ceaſes to promote his own Hap-⸗ 
pineſ & Welfare. He is, on this account, 
directly his own Enemy: Nor can he any 
otherwiſe be good or uſeful to himſelf, than 
as he continues good to Society, and to 
that I Hole of which he is himſelf a Part. 
So thit VI K Tue, whichofall Excellencys 
& Beautys is the chief, and moſt amiable; 
that which is the Prop and Ornament of 
human Affairs; which upholds Communi— 
ys, maintains Union, Friendſhip, & Cor- 
relpondence amongſt Men; that by which 
Countrys, as well as private Familys, flou- 
ih and are happy; and for want of which, 

H 3 every- 
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every: thing comely, confpicuous, great & 
' worthy, mult periſh, and go to ruin; thu 
ſingle Guzlity, thus beneficial to all 80 
ciety, & to Mankind in general, is found 
equally a Happineſs and Good to esch 
Creature in particular; and is ber by 
which alone Man can be happy, and with- 
out which he mult be miſerab.e. 


AND, thus, VIRTUE is the Good, and 
vick the Ill of every-one, 
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PHILOCLES :o PALEMON. 


HAT Mortal, if he had never 
chanc'd to hear your Character, 
PALEMON, cou'd imagine that a. 

Genius fitted forthe greateſt Affaits, and 
form'd amidit Courts & Camps, ſhould 
lave ſo violent a turn towards Fhiloſo- 


Hs phy 
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phy and the Schools? Who is there cou 
poſſibly believe that one of your Rank and 
Credit in the fashionable World, ſhou'd be 
fo thorowly converſant in the /earzed one, 
and deeply intereſted in the affairs of a 
People ſo disagreeable to the generality 
of Mankind and humour of the Age? 


I BELIE vk truly, you are the only wel 
bred Man who wou'd bave taken the 
fancy to talk Fhiloſophy in ſuch a Circle 
of good Company as we had round vs 
yeſterday, when we were in your Coach 
together, in the Park, How you cou'd 
reconcile the Objects there, to ſuch ſub- 
jects as theſe, was unaccountable, I cou'd 
only conclude, that either you had an 
extravagant Paſſion for Philoſophy, to 
quit ſo many Charms for it; or that tome 
of thoſe tender Charms had an extrava- 
gant effe&t, which ſent you to Philols- 
phy for Relief. 


IN either caſe Tpitty'd you; thinking 
it a milder Fate, to be, as I truly was, for 
my own part a more indifferent Lover. 
*T was better, I told you, to admire Beauty 
and wisdom a little more moderately. 
*] was better, I maintain'd, to ingage ſo 
cautiously as to be ſure of coming off witha 
whole heart, and a Fancy as ſtrong as ever 
towards all the pretty Entertainments 


and Diverſions of the world. For theſe 
me- 


ming 
Philo 
mult 
comp 
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yverſat 
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methought, were things one wou'd not geck. x, 
willingly part with, for a fine romantick 


Paſſion of ole of thoſe Gentlemen whom 
they call'd Yirtuſo's 


Tus Name I took to belong in com- 
mon to your Lover & Philoſupher,No mat- 
ter what the Object was; whether Poetry, 
Muſick, Philoſophy, or /e Farr, All who 
were enamour'd any-way, were in the ſame- 
Condition. You mip ht perceive it (I told 
you) by their Looks, their Admiration,, 
their profound Thoughtfulnefs, their wa- 
king ever and anon as out of a Dream, 
their talking, (till of one thing, and ſcarce: 
mindiug what they ſaid on any other Sub- 
ect. Sad Indications ! 


But all this Warning ſerv'd not to de- 
er you For you, PALEMON, are one 
ofthe Adventurous, whom Danger rather 
animates than diſcourages. And now no- 
thing leſs will ſatisfy you than to have our 
Philoſophical Adventures recorded, All 
mutt be laid before you, and ſumm'd in one 
compleat Account; to remain, it ſeems, as: 
a Monument of that unſcaſon.ble Con- 
yer ſation, ſo oppoſite to the reigning Geni- 
us of Gallantry and Pleaſure. 


IMU ST own, indeed, 'tis become 
talbionable in our Nation to talk Politicks. 
H 6. in. 
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Part 1. in every Company, and mix the Diſcourſes ty 
of State-affairs with thoſe of Pleaſure an! tc 
Entertainment, However, *tis certain we 01 

Solids 21 approve of no ſuch Freedom in Pn110- ſt 

* Sopny. Nor do we look upon P-»litick tu 
to be of her Province, or in the leaſt rela- hil 
ted to her. So much have we Moderns ta 
degraded her, and (tripp'd her of her chik WM ty. 
Rights. ſo1 

an 
Lo muſt allow me, PALEMON, thus N 
to bemoan Philoſophy ; ſince you have (c 
forc'd me to ingage with her at atime bn Wl a ( 
her Credit runs ſo low. She is no longer tra 
active in the World; nor can hardly, with his 
any advantage, be brought upon the pub- mu 
lick Sage. We have immur'd her (poor ove 
Lady!) in Colleges and Cells; and have 
{et her ſervilely to ſuch Works as thoſe in [ 
the Mines. Empirics, and pedantick So- a R 
phiſts are her chief Pupils. T he Sch WM Ing 


Sy|lziſm, and the Elixir, are the choicelt MW prir 
of her Products. So far is ſhe from pro- jet 
ducing States-men, as of old, that hardly put 
any Man of Note in the publick cares to wit! 
own the leaſt Obligation to her. If ſume this 
few maintain their Acqua intance, & come bro! 
now and then to her Receſſes, 'tis as the MW ry $ 
Diſciple of Quality came to his Lord and whe 


Maſter ; “ ſecretly, and by night.** | _ 
| ub) 
"ITY Bur as low as PaiLosoPnhy is re-: thin; 


duc'd ; if Morals be allow'd belonghy to men 
er, 
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her, Politicks maſt unde niably be hers, For Sect. 1. 


to underſtand the Manners & Conſtituti— 
ons of Men in Common, tis neceſſary to 
ſtudy MAN 1x particular, & know the Crea- 
ture, as he is in himſelf, before weconſſder 
him in Company, as he is intereſted in the 
ſtate, or join'd to any City or Communi- 


ty. Nothing is more familiar than to rea- 


ſon concerning Man in his cnſederate ſtate 
and national Relation; as he ſtands in. 

ay'd to this or that Society, by Birth or 
4 Yet to conſider him as 
a Citizen or Commoner of the World, to 
trace his Pedegree a ſtep higher, and view 
his End aud Conſtitution in Nature it-felf, 
muſt paſs, it ſeems, for ſome intricate or 
over-retin'd Speculation. 


Ir may be properly alledg'd perhaps, as 

a Reaſon for this general ſhyneſs in moral 
Irquirys; that the People to whom it has 
principally belong'd to handle theſe Sub- 
jects, have done it in ſuch a manner as to 
put the better Sort out of countenauce 
with the Undertaking. The appropriating 
this Concern to mere Scholaſtichs, has 
brought their Faſhion and Air into the ve- 
ry Subject. There are formal JSez-places, 
where, we reckon, there is enough ſaid 
and tanght on the Head of theſe graver 
Subjects. We can give no quarter to any 
thing like it in good Company. The leaſt 
mention of ſuch matters gives us a diſguſt, 
7 and 


Patt 1. 


Language. 


Ctple. 
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and puts us out of humour. If Learning 
comes a- eroſs us, we count it Pedaa!ry; it 
Morality, *tis Preaching. 


Ort muſt own this, however, as area! 
Diſadvantage of out modern Converfati- 
ons ʒ that by ſacha ſcrupulous Nicety they 
loſe thoſe maſculine helps of Learning & 
ſound Reaſon. Even the Lair Sex, in whole 
favour we pretend to make this Condes. 
cenſion, may with reaſon deſpiſe us tor it, 
and laugh at us for aiming at their peculiar 
Softnels. Tis no Compliment to them.tg 
affect their Manners, & be effeminate, Out 
Senſe, Language, and Style, as well as our 
Voice, and Perſon, ſhou'd have ſomething 
of that Male. Feature, and natural Rouyh- 
neſs, by which our Sex is diſtinguifh'd, 
And whatever P»liteneſs we may pretend 
to, tis more a Disfigurement than any real 
Refinement of Diſcourſe, to render it thus 


delicate, 


No Work of Wit can be eſteem'd per- 
fect without that Strength and Boldnels 
of Hand, which gives it Body and Fro- 
portions, A good Piece, the Painters (ay, 
mult have good Muſc'ing as well as Colour 
ing and Drapery. And ſurely no W riting 
or Diſcourſe of any great moment, can 
ſeem other than ener vated, when neither 
ſtrong Reaſon, nor Antiquity, nor the 
Records of T hings, nor the natural Hilto- 

8, 
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n of Man, nor any-thing which can be Sect. 1, 


call'd Awowlezg, dares accompany it; ex- 
cept perhaps in ſome ridiculous Habit, 
which may give it an Air of Play and 
Dalliance, 


THIS brings to my mind a Reaſon , I 
have often ſoughtfor; why we Moderns 
who abound to much in Treatiſes and Eſ- 
ſays, are ſo ſparing in the way of“ Dta. 
LOGUE; Which heretofore was found the 
| politelt & beſt way of managing even the 
oraver Subjects The truth is; twou'd be 
an abominable faltchood & belying of the 
Age, to put ſo much good Senſe together 
in any ne Converſation, as m ght make it 
hold out ſteddily, & wich plain coherence, 
for an hour's time, till any ne Subject had 
deen rationally examin'd. 


To lay Colours, to draw, or deſcribe, 
wainſt the Appearance of Nature and 
Truth, is a Liberty neither permitted the 
Painter nor the Poet, Much leſs can zhe 
Philoſopher have ſuch a Privilege; eſpe- 
cially in hit own Caſe, If he repreſents 
bis Philoſophy as making any figure in 
Couverſation; if he triumphs in the De- 
bate, & gives his own Wiſdomthe advan» 


tage 


* VOL: I. pag. 193, 4, 526, 7, &c. VOL, III. . 
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tage over that of the World; he may be 
liable to Cound Raillery, and poſſibly be 


mad? a Table of. * 
'T 18 aid of the Lion. that being in cl. Vit 
vil Conference with he Man, he wiſely re. n 
fus'd to yield the Superiority of Strengthto uy 
him; waen inſtead of Fact, the Man pro- 0 15 
duc'd only certain Figures & Repreſents. Th 
tions of human Victorys over the Lion- 
kind. Theſe Maſter-pieces of Art the Beal 5 1 
diſcover'd to be wholly of human Forge = 
ry: and from theſe he had good right to ma 
appeal, Indeed had he ever in his lite been thy 
wit neſs to any ſuch Combits as the Mar * 
repreſented to him in the way of Art pol. 110 
ſibly the Example might have mov'd him, 8 
But old Statues of a HE: cures, a Tür- eo 
$LUS, Or Other Beaſt- ſubduers, cou'd have Ce 
little power over him, whilſt he neither Obj 
ſaw nor feltany ſuch living Antagonilt ca- N g. 
iſput. Field with him _ 
pable to diſpute the Fie i = 
WE need not wonder, therefore, that 1 
the fort of moral Paint eng, by way of ſoph 
Dialegue, is fo much out of faſhion; and ſa 


that we (ee no more of theſe philoſophical "5 
Portraitures now-a-days. For where ate We! 
the Originals? Or what tho you (Park- node 
MON) or I, by chance, have lighted on Nor 5, 
ſuch a one; and pleas'd our-ſelves with 
the Life? Can you imagine it ſhou'd make 
@ gud Picture t 


reſt © 


8 6 
* 


YOU 
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YOU know too, that in this Aca- .4rade- 
mic Philoſophy I am to preſent you with. 
with, there is a certain way of Queſtioning 
nd Doubting, which no way ſutes the Ge- 
bias of our Age Men love to take party 

inſtantly. They can't bear being kept in 

ſaſpence. The Examination torments 'em. 
bey want to be rid of it, upon the eaſieſt 
{WH terms. Tis as if Men fancy'd themſelves 
Wi crowning, whenever they dare truſt to the 
| {WH Current of Reaſon. They ſeem hurrying 
way, they know not whither; and are 
ready tO catch at the firſt Twig, There 
they chuſe afierwards to hang, tho ever fo 
inlecurely , rather than truſt their Strength 
Joo bear 'em above Water. He who has got 
„bold of an Zypozbe/is, how flight ſoever, is 
fand. He can preſently anſwer every 
| WW Objection, and, with a few Terms of Art, 


give an account of every thing without 
trouble, 


Tis no wonder if in this Age the Philo- A 

lophy of the Aſchyari/ts prevails ſo much: 
ice it promis ſuch Wonders, & requires 
more the Labour of Hands than Brains. 
We havea ſtrange Fancy to be Creators, a 
o ent Deſire at leaft to know the Knack 
or Secret by which Nature does all. The 
reſt of our Philoſophers only aim at that in 
Peculation, which our Alchymiſts aſpire 

© 


TS we ww . T pF” Er) YW 
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Part, 1. to in Practice. For with ſome of theſe} 21 
has been actually under deliberation hoy fa 
to make Man, by other mediums thin Na. (6 
ture has hitherto provided. Every Sect has (6 
a Recipe. When you know it, you are la- 
ter of Nature: you ſolve all her* Phe. 
mena: you ſee all her Deſigns, and can ac. an 
count for all her Operations. If need were. O. 
you might, perchance too, be of her La- Jut 
boratory, and work for her, Atleait one if pe: 
wou'd imagine the Partizans of each mo- ¶ po 
dern Sect had this Conceit. They are a 
ARCHIMEDES's in their way, and can 
make a World upon eaſier terms than he 
ofter*d to move one. 


Degmatifis, IN ſhort ; there are good Reaſons for 
our being thus ſuperficial, and conſequent- 

= ly thus dogmatical in Philoſophy. We 
| are too lazy and effetninate, and withal y 
little too cowardly, to dare doubt. The 
deciſive way beſt becomes our Manner, 
It ſutes as well with our Vices as with 
our Superſtition. Which ever we are ton! 
of, is ſecur'd by it, It in favour of ke 
ligion we have eſpous'd an Hypothelis, 
on which our Faith, we think, depends; 
we are ſuperſtitiouſly careful not to be 
jo ſen'd in it. It, by means of our il 
Morals, we are broken with Religion; 
tis the fame caſe ill: We ate as ve 
a;raid 


— = 


See Vol. III. p. 160. 9 
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afraid of Doubting. We mult be ſure to 
ſay, „It cannot be; and“ ' is Demonſtra- 
© be: For otherwiſe V knows? And 
not to know, is to yield! om 


Tavs we will needs du. every thing, 
and be at the pains otexamining nothing. 
Ofall Philoſophy, therefore, how abſo- 
jutely the moſt diſagreeable muſt ht ap- 
pear, which goes upon no eſtabliſh'd Hy- 
potheſis, nor preſents us with any flattering 
Scheme, talks only of Probabilitys, Suſ- 
penceof Judgment, Inquiry, Search, and 
Caution not to be impos*d on, or deceiv'd ? 
This is that Academick Diſcipline in which 
formerly * the Youth were train'd: when 
not only Horſemanſhip and Military Arts 
had their publick Places of Exerciſe ; but 
Fhiloſophy too had its Wreſtlers in repute. 
Reaſon and Wit had their Academy, and 
nnderwent this Trial; not in a formal way, 
apart from the World; but openly, among 
the better ſort, and as an Exerciſe of the 
genteeler kind. This thegreate(t Men were 
not aſhain'd to practiſe, in the Intervals of 
publick Affairs, in the higheſt Stations and 
Employments, and at the lateſt hour of 
their Lives, Hence that way ct Dia- 
LOGUE, and Patience of Debate and Rea- 
ſoning, of which we have ſcarce a Reſem- 
blance left in any of our Converſations, at 
this ſealon of the World. 

CONs« 


vol. I; pag: 333» &e. and Notes. 
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CONSIDER then, PaLEmow, why 
our Picture is like to prove: and how 
will appear; eſpecially in the Lig ht you 
have uuluckily choſen to ſet it, For why 
wou'd thus have contro ited Philuſophy 
with the Gaiety, Wit, and Humour of 
the Age? If this, however, can be fer 
your Credit, | am content. The Frojed 
is your own. *Tis you who hive match' 
Ph:il;ſopby thus unequally. Theretorz la. 
ving you to anſwer for the Succels, [ beg 
this inauſpicious Work, which my ill 
Stars and you have aſſign'd me; and in 
which | hardly dare ask Saccour of 2 
Mu ſes, as poetical as I am oblig'd to thew 
my-ſelf iu this Enterprize, 


SECT, II. 


" WRETCHED ſtate of Man 
* \ # ind! Hapleis Nature, thus 
* to have err'd in thy chiet Workmu— 
„ ſhip! — Whence ſprang this fatal 
© Weakneſs? Wha: Change or Deſtiny 
„ ſhall we accuſe? Or ſhall we mind 


the Poets, when they (ing thy Tragech 
* ( PRONE rn: vs!) who with thy itoln 
celeitial Fire, mix'd with vile Clay, 
„% didſt mock Heaven's Countenance, and 
in adalive Likeneſs of the Immorca's 
*© madil 


Yanta! 
littlet 


— Ou — — 
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« mad'ſt the compound MAN; that Sect. 2. 


« wretched Mortal, % to himſelf, and 
& Cauſe of 1{ to all.” ——— 


WHaT ſay yon, PALEMON, to this 
Rant, now upon ſecond thoughts? Or 
have you forgot 'twas juſt in ſuch a ro- 
mantick Strain that you broke out againſt 
buman A ind, upon a Day when every 
thing look'd pleaſing, and the K:d it- ſelf 
(1thought) never appear'd tairer, or made 
a better ſhew ? 


Bur 'twas not the whole Creation you 
thus quarrel'd with: Nor were you ſo out 
of conceit with all Beauty. The Verdure 
ofthe Field, the diftaut Proſpects, the 
vilded Horizon, and purple Sky, form'd 
b; a ſetting Sun, had Charms in abun— 
dance, and were able to make impreſſion 
on you. Here, PALE MON. you allow'd 
me to admire as much as I pleis'd; when, 
at the (ame inſtan:, you wou'd not bear 
my talking to you of thoſe nearer Beautys 
ofour own Kind, which 1 thought more 
natural for Men at our Age to admire. 
Your Severity however cou'd not ſilence 
me upon this Subject. I continu'd to 
plead the Cauſe of the Fair, and advance 
their Charms above all thoſe other Beau- 
ys of Nature. And when you took ad- 
vantage form this oppolition,to ſhew how 
lle there was of Nature, and how * 

O 
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Part 1. of Art in what I admir'd, I made the bet WM 1 
Apology I cou'd ; and fighting for Beauty, det 
kept the Field as long as there was oe Go 
Fair one preſent. tur 

Ch: 

Gallantry, QCoNnSIDERING how your Genius ſtood WM wh 
inclin'd to Poetry, I wonder'd moſt to find Ml Tat 
you on a ſudden grown ſo out of conceit WM its { 
with our modern Poets, and Galante Wri- Hofe 
ters; whom ] guoted to you, as better Au» IM tion 
thorityts than any Antient in behalf of the Wt Fair 
Fair Sex, and their Prerogative. But this ner, 
you treated ſlightly. You acknowledy'd it alt 
to be true indeed, what had been obſerv'd wer. 
by ſome late Wits, That Garraxtkr MW Pro 
&« wwis of a modern Growth,” And wel! Mithou 
it might be ſo, you thought, without dis- ay! 
honour to the Antients; who underſtood es 
Truth and Natzretoo well, to admit ſoti- MMA 
diculous an Invention, try v 

any - 
*T'was in vain, therefore, that I held MWPerti: 
up this Shield in my defence. I did my Mei 
Cauſe no ſervice, when in behalf of he Nbbve 
Fair I pleaded all the fine things which ate em 
uſually ſaid, in this romantick way, to their {Way + 
advantage. You attack'd the very Fortreſs {WiPtell 
of Gallantry, ridicul'd the Point of Ils. 
nour, With all thoſe nice Sentiments and Int 
Ceremonials belonging to it. You damn'd ond 
even our Favourite Nove/s; thoſe deat Ntouſn 
ſweet natural Pieces, writ moſt of *emby {Wilour 
the Fair Sex themſelves. In ſhort, this uch a 


Whole 
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whole Order and Scheme of Wit you con- Seck. 2. 


demn'd abſolutely, as falſe, monſtrous, and 
GoTHiCK 3 quite out of the way of Na- 
ture, and ſprung from the mere Dregs of 
Chivalry or Anight-Errantry; a thing 
which in it-ſelf you prefer'd, as of a bettet 
Taſte than that which reigns at preſent in 
ns Head. For at a tire when this Myſtery 
of Ga entry car ry'd along with it the No- 
tion of doughty Knighthood; when zhe 
Hir were made Witneſſes, and in a man- 
ner, Partys to Feats of Arms, enter'd into 
ul the Points of War and Combat, and 
| WI vere won by dint of Launce and manly 
Proweſs; 'twas not altogether abſurd (you 
| With02ght) on ſuch a foundation as this, to 
- Wpiy 'en Homage and Adoration, make*%*em 
ue Standard of Wit & Manners, and bring 
Mu ind under their Laws. But in a Coun- 
try whereno She-Satats were worſhip'd by 
ay Authority from Religion, *twas as im- 
| bertinent and 1Mef, as it was profane, to 
y {Wccity the Sex, raiſe em to a Capacity a- 
e bove what Nature had allow'd, and treat 
e em with a Keſpect, which in the natural 
t ay of Love they themſelves were the 
$ MWibtelt to complain of. 


d INoskEp as for the Moral Part, twas 
d vonderful (you ſaid) to obſerve the Licen- 
toulnels which this foppiſh courtly Hu- 
mour had eſtabliſh'd in the World. What 
lach a flattering way of Addreſs to all 2 

CK 


Part m. 
Galluntry. 
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Sex in common cou'd mean, you knew 
not; unleſs it were to render *em wholly 
common \nde-d, and make each Fair-one 
apprehend that the Publick had a right to 
her; and that Beanty was too communiey 
tive and divine a Thing, to be made a Pro- 
perty, and confin'd to Oxe at once. 


MEAN while our Company began to 
leave us, The Beau-moride, whom you 
had been thus ſeverely cenſuring, drew of 
apace : for it grew late. I took note 
tha: the approaching Objects of the Nicht 
were the more agreeab'e to you, for the 
Solitude they introduc'd; and that the 
Moon and Planzts which began now ty 
appear, were in rea'ity the only proper 
Company for a Man in your Humour, 
For now you began to talk with much (4- 
tis faction of natural things, and of all Ur: 
ders of Beantys, Man only excepted, 
Never did I hear a finer Deſcripti n than 

on made of the Order of the heaven'y 
uminarys, the Circles of the Planets, and 
their attendent Sate/l-zes, And you who 
wou'd allow nothing to thoſe fair earthly 
Lum'narys in the Circles which juſt now 
we mov'd in; yon, PALEMON, who 


ſeem'd to overlook the Pride of that Ther- 
tre, began now to look out with raviſh- 
ment on this other, and triumph in the 


new philoſophical Scene of Worlds un- 
485 known, 
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known. Here, when you had pretty well Sc&. 2. 


ſpent the firſt Fire of your Imagination, 1 
wou'd have got you to reaſon more calmly 
with me upon that other part ofthe Crea- 
tion, your own Kind; to which (I told 


you) you diſcover'd ſo much Averſion, as =» 
wou'd make one believe you a compleat *. 


Tixox, or Man-bater. 


& Can you then, OPRHITLOOLESs 

WK (aid you in a high (train, and witha mov- 
ing air of Paſſion) ** Can you believe me 
"WW * of that Character? Or can you think it 
of me in earueſt, that being MA, and 
© conſcious of my nature, I ſhou'd have 
"WW jet ſo little of Humanity, as not to feel 
„the Atections of a Man? Or feeling 
& what is natural towards my Kind, that I 
« ſh»v'd hold their Intereſt light, and be 
« inditferently affected with what affects 
& or (eriouſly © oucernsthem? Am] fo ill 
© a Lover of my Connry? Or is it that 
* you find me indeed to ill a Friena? For 
' what are all Relations elſe? What are 
the J ies of private Friendſhip, it tiat 
to Mankind be not obliging? Can there 
de yet a Bond in Nature if Tha be 
none? O PHILOCLES! Believe me 
when I ſay l feel it one, and fully prove 
its Power within me. Think not that 
"1 wou'd willingly break my Chain: 
Nor count me to degenerate or unna- 
tural, as whilſt 1 hold this Form, and: 
Vor. II. x « weas 
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Pat 1. Wear a human Heart, I ſhou'd throw 
off Love, Compaſſion, Kindneſs, ang 
© not befriend Man ind. But O what 
„ Treacherys ! what Diſorders ! And how 
corrupt is all !----Did you not obſerve 


* cent now, when all this Space was dil 
„ fill'd with goodly Rows of Com pan, Ml = 
© how peaceful all appear'd. ----- Whn 0. 
Charms there are in publick Conpanys! (ol 
+ What Harmony in Courts and Curt Wi PP 
© Places! How pleas'd is every Face! * 
How courteous and humane the gene: Cat 
ral Carriage and Behaviour 1----- What Pals 
„Creature capable of Reflection, it he 0 0 
A thus ſaw us Mankind, and ſaw no more, N 
* wou'd not belicve our Earth à teh eee 
« Heaven? What Foreigner (the Inha: * 
dbitaut, ſuppoſe, of ſome near Plane . 1 
+ when he had travel'd hither, and fur- . 1 
& vey'dthis outward face ot things,wor'l Ml, ry 
* think of what lay hid beneath the, - 


Mask? But let him ſtay a-while. 
** Allow him leiſure , til] he has gain'd 4 
* nearer View, and following our di. 
% ſolv'd Aſſeniblys to their particular A. AF 
** ceſſes, he has the power of ſeeing em tude 


© in this new Aſpect -- --Here he may be owe 
* hold thoſe great Men of the Miniſtry, bumo 
«% vho not an hour ago in publick appear Mein 
4 ſuch Friends, now plotting craftily each LL ; 
© other's Ruin, with the Ruin of the State Le 
c it-ſelf, a Sacrifice to the'r Ambition. . 
Here he may lee too thoſe of a ſoſtei I ca 


“ kind, 
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4 kind, who knowing not Ambition, fol- ge. 2. 


« low only Love. Yet (PHILOCLES) 
« who wou'd think it?“ -- 


Ar th:ſe words, you may remember, I 
diſcover*d the lightnels of my Temper, & 
Iaugh'd aloud; which I cou'd hardly hope 
you wou'd have pardon'd, had I not freely 
told you the true reaſon. ' I was not for 
wait of being affected with what you 
ſpoke. I only imagin'd a more particular 
Cauſe had provok'd you, when having 
paſs'd over the Ambitious, you were co- 
ming full-charg'd againit the People of a 
ſofter Paſſion. At firſt, I look'd on you as 
deeply 7a the Spleen: But now I concluded 
you in lore, and ſo unhappily engag'd as 
to have reaſon to complain of I.fideliry. 
„Tais, thought I, has mov'd PALEMoN 
* thas. Hence theſad i la! Here was 


* that Corruption, and thuie Diſorders he 
„ lamented !** 


AFTER I had begg'd pardon for m 
made Mirth, Waich had the good fortune 
however to make ſome change in your 
humour; we fell naturally into cool rea- 
ſoning about the Nature and Cauſe of 
LL in general? ** Thro' what Contin- 
gency, what Chance; by what fatal Ne- 
* cefſury, what Mil, or what Permiſſion 

it came upon the World; or being come 


„ £0 


— 
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Part 1. once, ſhou'd fill ſubſiſt.“ This „ot 
_ gary, which with ſlight Reaſonets is eaſ V 

Canſe of Ill. got over, ſtuck hard, | found, with one Ml fa 
of your cloſe Judgment and Penetration, WM an 

And this inſenſioly led us into a nice(;rii. Ml ac 
ciſmofNA-URE; whom you ſharp!y a. WM in 

raiyn'd for many Abfurditys you thought Ml ta 
hergnilty of, in relation to Marxkizd, and ic 

his peculiar ſtate. yo 


Fain wou'd I have perſuaded you to n 
think with more Equality of NAT uA 
and to proportion her Defects a little het: ba. 
ter My Notion was, that the Grievance the 
lay not alogether in one part, as you Co 
plac'd it; but that every thing had its Jo. 
ſhare of Inconvenience: Fleaſure & Pain, a 
Beauty and Deformity, Good and I | 
ſeem'd to me every- where interwova; MM | 
and one with another made, I thought, x ſig] 
pretty Mixture, agreeable enough, in tre WM 9! 
main. Twas the ſame, I fancy'd as n fe 
ſome of thoſe rich Stuffs, where the TH 
Flowers and Ground were oddly put to- ” 


gether, with ſuch irregular Work, a., 
contrary Colours, as look'd il] 2 the a al 
Pattern, but niighty natural and well in : P 
the Piece. ar 
was 

Bur you were (till upon Extremes. ni p 
Nothing wou'd ſerve to excuſe the Faults , , 
t at 


Or 


® Trextife IV. See the Beginning, 
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„or Blemiſhes of this part of the Creation, Sed. 2. 

MaxKIND3 even tho all beſides were 

ne fair, without a Blemiſh. T he very Storms 

n nnd Tempeſts had their Beauty in your 

. account, thoſe alone excepted which aroſe 

r In human Breaſts. *T'was only for this 

turbulent Race of * you offer'd to t 

14 WM accuſe Nature. And I now found why 
you had been ſo tranſported with the Sto- 
of PROMETHEUS. You wanted ſuch 

on Operator as this for Mankind: And 

N, ou were tempted to with the Story cou'd 

+. have been confirm'd in moderu Divinity; 

ce that clearing the ſupreme Powers of any 

on MW Concern or Hand in the ill Workmanſhip, 

irs WW you might have the liberty of jiuveigting 

in, MI painit it, without Profaneneſs. 


cn, Tais however, I told you, was buta 
1ſt Evaſion of the religious Poets a- 
tre WM mong the Anticnts, *I'was eaſy to an- 
in vcr every Objection by a PROME- 
he THEu5: as, Why had Mankind origi- 
to- to much Folly and Preverſeneſs? 
ni Why ſo much Pride, ſuch Ambition, 
he and ſttange Appetites? Why ſo many 
I © Plagues, and Curſes, entail'd on him 
*and his Poſterity ? **.-.-PROMETHEUS 

was the Cauſe, I heplaltick Artiſt, with , 

leg. bis unlucky Hand, ſolv'd all. © 'was 

ults : His Conttivance (they ſaid) and He | 
was to anſwer for it.“ They reckon'd 
offs ahair Game, if they cou'd gain a ſingle 
13 Remove, 


Part 1, 
Ca ſe I. 
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Remove, and put the evil Canſe farther 
off. If the Peopleask'd a Queſſ ion, they 
told *ema Tale, and ſent em away fatif. 
ty'd. None beſides a few Philoſophy 
wou'd be ſuch Buſy-bodys (they thought) 
as to look beyond, or ask a ſecond 
Queſtion. 


AnD in reality, continu'd I, tis not to 
be imagin'd how ſerviceable a 7a/e is, to 
amuſe others beſides mere Children; and 
how much eaſier the Generality of Men 
are paid in this Paper-coin, than in Stet- 
ling Reaſon. We ought not to laugh ſo 
readily at the Indian Philoſophers, who to 
ſatisfy their People how this huge Frame 
of the World is ſupported, tell 'em t 
by an Elephant. And the Elephant 
how? -A ſhreud Queſtion ! but Which 
by no means ſhou'd be anſwer'd. *T is here 
only that our Indian Philoſophers are to 
blame. They ſhou'd be contented with th! 
Elephant, & go no further, But they have 
a Tortoi/e in reſerve; whoſe Back, they 
think, is broad enough. So the T ortoile 
maſt bear the new Load: And thus th: 
matter ſtands worſe than before. 


Tag Heathen Story of P Rowt- 
THEUS was, | told you, much the fame 
with this Indian one: only the Heath 
Mythologiſts were ſo wiſe as not to g0 
beyond zhe firſt Remove, A ſingle P «0! 

METHE US 


A *_— ww 


—_ ot Go wa” 
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METHEUS Was enough to take the weight Sect. 2. 


from [ov E. They fairly made ov a 
Stinder-by. Hereſoly'd, it ſeems, to be 
Neuter; and ſee what wou'd come of 
this notable Experiment; how the dan- 
gerous Man-moulder wou'd proceed; and 
what wou'd be the Event ofhis Tamper- 
ing.. Excellent Account, to ſatisfy the 
Heathen Va/gar! But how, think you, 
wou'd a Philoſopher digeit this? “ For 
© the Gods (he wou'd ſay preſently) 
« either cou'd have hinder'd P ROME“ 
H E US's Creation; or they cou'd nor. 
« If they cou'd, they were anſwerable 
« for the Conſequences ; if they cou'd 
© not, they were no longer Gods, being 


© thus limited and controul'd. And whe= 


ther PROMETHEUS were a Name for 
Chance, D:/tiny, a plaſtic Nature, or 
6 anev/il Dæ mon; whatever was defign'd 
«by it; *twas (till the ſaine Breach of 
« OMNIPOTENCE,** 


Trar ſuch a hizardous Affair as this 
of Creation ſhou'd have been undertaken 
by thoſe who had not perfect Foreſight as 
well as Co:mmand,you own'd was neither 
wiſe nor juſt. But you ſtood to Forenght. 
You allow'd the Conſequences to have been 
underſtood by the creating Powers, when 
they undertook their Work : and you de» 
vy'd that it wou'd have been better for 
th-m to have omitted it ; tho they knew 

14 what 
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Part 1. What wou'd be the Event *© *T was bet: 


ter (till that the Project ſhou'd be exe. 


canſe of 11.4% cuted, whatever might become of Man- 


0 


— 


kind, or how hard foever ſich a Cre- 
** at'on was like to fall on the generality 
* of this miſerable Race. For *twas im- 
« poſſible, you thought, that Heaven 
4 ſhou'd have acted otherwiſe than for 
« the beſt, So that even from this Mi. 
« ſety aud 'LtL of Man, there was un- 
% donbted!y ſome Go0D arifing ; ſome- 
* thing whichover ballauc'd all, & made 
full amends.“ 


THIS was a Confeſſion I wonder'd 
indeed how I came to draw from you: 
And fon afterwards I found you ſome. 
what unc ai under it. For here | took up 
your own part againſt yu; and ſetting 
all thoſe Villanys & Corruptions of hu- 
man Kind in the ſame lizht you had done 
juſt before, | put it upon you to tell, 
where poſſibly coa'd be the Advantage or 
Good ariſing hence; or what Excellence 
or Beauty cou'd redound from thoſe tra- 
gical Fictures you your-ſelf had drawn 
ſo well ater the Life Whether it muſt 
not be a very ſtrong philoſophical Faith, 
which ſhou'd perſuade one that thoſe diſ- 
mal patts you ſet to view were only the 
neceſſary Shades of a fine Piece, to be 
reckon'd among the Beautys of the Crea- 


tion: 
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tion : Or whether poſſibly you might look gect 2. 


upon that Maxim as very fit for Heaven, 
which [ was ſure you did not approve at 
all in Mankind; “ To do ILL tbat Goop 
% night follow.“ 


Tarts, I faid, made me think of the 
manner of our modern PROMETHz#US's, 
the Mountebanks, who perform'd ſuch 
Wonders of many kinds, here on our 
earthly Stages. They cou'd create Diſeaſes, 
& make Miſchief, in order zo heal, & to re- 
ſtore. But ſhou'd we aſſigu ſucha Practice 
as this to Heaven? Shou'd we dare to 
make ſuch Empiricks of the Gods, and 
ſuch a Patient of poor Nature? © Was 
+ this a reaſon for Nature's Sicklineſs? 
Or how elſe came ſhe (poor Innocent!) 
eto tall ſick, or run aſtray? Had ſhz been 
* originally healthy, or created ſound az 
i firſt; ſhe had ſtili continu'd ſo. *T was 
ino eredit to the Gods to leave her detti- 
* tute, or With a Flaw wh'ch wou'd coſt 
« dear the mending, and make them Sute 
& ferers for their own Work. 


I was going to bring HoMER to 
witneſs for the many Troubles of Jove 
the Death of SaRPEDON, and the fre- 
quent Croſſes Heaven met with, from the 
fatal Siſters. But this Diſcourſe, I ſaw, 
diſpleas'd yon. I had by this time plain- 
ly diſcoyer'd my Inclination to SC + y- 

15 T1CISM. 
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Part 1. ricisu. And here not only &Xeligin MI © 


was obje@ed to me, but I was reproach' x 
Ccepticiſm. too ON the account of that Galant y which 7 
I had Tome time b fore defended Both [1 
were join'd together in the Charge yon oc 
made againtt me, when you ſiw | ad- W: 
her'd to nothing: bit was now as ready nc 
to declaim ayainit he Fair, as | had been ue 
b-fore to plead their Caute, and d f nd ſp} 
the Moral of Lovers. Th's, yon (aid, f. 
was my conttant way in all Debates: | {ts 
Was as well pleas'd with the R-aton on fo 
one tide, as on the other: 1 neve: troubled N 
my-ſelf about the Succels of the Argn- 11 
ment, but laugh'd e ſtill, whatever way it ry 
went; and even when [ convinc'd others, bit 
never ſeem'd as if 1 was convinc'd my- Ol 
ſelf. lie 
1 
low 'n to you, PATLEFHMON, there th 
was I ruthenough in your Charge. For to 


above all things I lov'd Eaſe; aud of all pl 
Philoſophers thoſe who teaſon'd moſt at th 


their eaſe, and were never angry or dis- W 
turb'd, as thoſe call'd Sc EHTIC RS, you Vi 
own'd, never were. | look*d upon this ty 
kind of Philaſophy as the prettieſt. agree- * 
ableſt, roving Exerciſe of the Mind, ; offf- ſi 


ble to be imagin'd The other kinn, [ tl 
| thought, was painful & laborions ; “ To tl 
| « keep always in the Limits of ove Path; 60 
« to drive always at a Point ; and h.ld 
| s preciſely to what Men, at a ventire, 

| „ call'd 


* 
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« call'dTHE TRUTH: A Point, in all ap- Sec, 2. 


« pearance, very unfix'd, & hard to aſcer- 
& tain * Belides, my way hurt no body. 
[| was always the firſt to comply on any 
gccation: and for Matters «of Religion, 
was further trom Protaneneſs and erro- 
neous DoQtrine than any-one. I con'd 
never have the Suſhciency to ſh ck my 
ſpiritval and learned Superiors. I was the 
furtheſt from leaning to my own Under- 
(ta1ding. not was lone wo exalted Rea- 
ſor oe Faith, or intiſted much. upon 


what the dogmatical Men call Demonſtra- 


tion, uud dare oppoſe to the ſacred Mylte- 
rys of Religion. And tv ſhaw you (con- 
tiau'd I) how impoſſible it is tor the Men 
ot Our ſort ever th err from th; Catho- 
lick and Eiſtablih'd Faith. pray conſider ; 
That wheres O:hers pretend to fee with 


their own Eyes, what is propereſt and beſt 
for em in Religion, We, for our parts, 


pretend not to ſee with any other than 


thoſe of our ſpiritual Guides, Neither do 


we (reſume to judy thoſe Guides out- ſel- 
ves ; but-fubmit t them, as they are appoin- 
techus by our jult Saperiors. In ſhort; you 
Wh) are K 27/0xaliſts, and walk by Rea- 
ſou in every thing, pretend to know all 
things, whillt you believe little or no- 


thing : We fort our parts kzow nothing, and 


believe. all; 


J . HERE 


Part 1, 
Scepticiſm. 
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HERE I ended; and in return, you 
only ask'd me coldly, Whether with 
* that fine SCEPT1IC1SM of mine, [ 
©« made no more diſtinction betwee Sin- 
* cerity and Infincerity in Adtns, than | 
“did between Truth & Falſehood, Right 
& and Wrong, in Arguments ?'* 


I pURST not ask what your Queſtion 
drove at, I was afraid | ſaw it too plain - 
ly; and that by this looſe way of talk ing, 
which I had learnt in ſome faſhionable 
Converſations of the World, I had given 
you occaſion to ſuſpect me of the worſt 
fort of Sceptic iin, ſuch as ſpar'd nothing; 
but overthrew all Principles, Moral and 
Divine. 


FoRGIVE me (faid I) good PAL E- 
MON: you are offended, [ ſee, and not 
without cauſe. But what if I ſhou'd en 
deavour to compenſate my Scep:ical Miſ- 
behav jour, by uſing a known Sceprick Pri. 
vilege, and aſſerting ſtrenuooſly the Cauſe 
I have hitherto oppos'd? Do not imagine 
that I dare aſpire ſo high as to defend re- 
veal'd Religion, or the holy Myſterys of 
the Chriſſian Faith. I am unworthy of 
ſuch a Task, and ſhou'd profane the Sub- 
jet. Tis of mere Philoſopby 1 ſpeak: 
And my Fancy'is only to try what I can 

multer 


my 


— A tr K . . ui@izr nfo ©) DA 


| 
| 
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muſter up thence, to make head againſt Sect. 2. 
the chief Arguments of Atheiſn, and re- lil, 
eltabliſh what | have offer'd to looſen in 1 
the Syſtem of 7 heim. a 


vou Project, ſaid you, bids fair to Dein 
reconcile me to your Character, which I 
was beginning to miſtruſt. For as averſe 
as I am to the Caule of Theiſm, or Name of 
Deisr, when taken in a ſenſe excluſive of 
Revelation; I conſider till that, in ſtrict. 
neſs, the Root of all is Tne1sM; and thut 
to be a ſettled Chriſtian, it is neceſſary to 
be firſt of all ag»04 TP HEIST. For Theiſm 
can on!y be oppos d to * Polyzheiſm,or A- 
theiſm. Nor have I patience to hear the 
Name of DEe1sT (the higheſt of all Names) 

2cry'd, and ſet in oppoſition to Chriſtia- 
nity. „ As if our Religion was a k ind of 
% Magick, which depended not on the Be- 
« lief of a ſingle ſupreme Being. Or as if 
©« the firm & rationa] Belief of ſuch a Be- 
«© ing, on philoſophical grounds, was an 
„ improper Qualification for believing 
© any thing further.“ Excellent Preſumti- 
on, for thoſe who naturally incline to the 
Dis belief of Revelation, or who thro' Va- 
nity affect a Freedom of this k ind - 


Bur let me hear (continu'd you) whe- 

ther in good Earneſt, and thorow Sinceri- 

| I 7 ty, 

* « To Poltheiſm (Dammiſm) or Aibeiſm : aa 
toe, eg 13. £ 
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Part 1. ty, you inten! to advance any thing in fa» 


Beiſm. 


vour of that Opinion which is fundamental 
to all Religion, or whether you deſign 
only to divert your-ſelt with the Subject, 
as you have done hitnerto? “ Whatever 
© yoar Thoughts are, PHILOCLES, I am 
reſolv'd to force em from you. You can 
no longer plead the Untutableneſs ofthe 
© Time or Place to ſuch grave Subjects. 
Ihe gaudy Scene is over with the Day, 
© Our Company have long ſince quitted 
© the Field. And the folemn Majeſty of 
* ſuch a Night as this, may jultly ſute 
© with the protoundeit Mevitation, or 
< molt ferious Diſco.:rte.** 


Tnus, PAirmoN, you continu'd to 
urge me; till by necetitly | was drawn 


into the following Vein of Philoſophical 


Eutbuſiaſm. 


8 ECT. 1: 


7OU ſhall find then, faid I (tak inga 
* grave Air) that it is poſſible tor me 


to be ſerious; and that 't s probuble 1 am 


growing ſo, for good and all. Your Over- 
ſeriouſnes a-while fince, at ſuch an un- 


. ſeaſonable time, may have driven meper- 
. baps into a contrary Extreme, by. ppo- 
| ficion to your melancholy Humour. But 
I have now a better Idea oi that — 


—— — 
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chu you diſcover'd; and notwithſtanding Sect. 3. 4 


tehumotons | urn you were pleas'd to 
give it, | am perſuaded 't has a differ nt 
Fourdation from atiy of thoſe fantaſtical 
Caules | then aſſigu d wo it. Love, 
«© {oubtlels, is at tne botrom: but a no- 
bler Love than ſuch as comuon Beautys 
inſpire.“ - 


He RE, in my turn, | began to raiſe my 
Voice, and imitate he (oleimn way you 
had been teaching me. Anowimng as 
% you are, c:minu'd |, wel- wing and 
© cxperienc'd in all the Degrees and Or- 


* ders of Beauty, in all ihe myitcriuns Rauh. 


Charms ot the particular Forms ; you 
© riſe to what is more general; and with 
© a larger Heart, and Mind more com- 
«© prehenſive, you generouſly f-ek that 
« whichis higheſt in the kind. Not cap- 
© tivzted by the Lineaments of a fair 
« Face,or the well-drawn Proportions of 
& human Body, you view he Life its 
elt, and embrace rather the Mina which 
adds the Lultre, and renders chiefly 
« amiable. 


« Nox is the Enjoyment of ſucha ſin- 
« ole Beauty (utfici. at et f(atisfy inch an 
« aſpiring Soul. It ſeeks how to combine 
more Beautys, and by waat Coalition 
of theſe, to torm a beautiful Society. 
* It views Communitys, Friendſhips, Re- 
5 : & lations, 


LOVE, 


Socierys 


-Part 1. 


Virtne, 


Univerſe, © 


+ a juſt and wiſe Adminiſtration. 
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« lations, Dutys; and conſiders by what 
Harmony of particular Minds the gene- 
ral Harmony is compos'd,and Common. 
6 weal eſtabliſh'd. a 


© Nok ſatisfy'd even with publick Good 
© in ove Community of Men, it frames 
tc“ jit- ſelf a nobler Object, and with en- 
© larg'd Affection ſeeks the Good of Man- 
« kind. It dwells with Pleaſure amidſt 
& that Reaſon, and thoſe Orders on which 
& this fair Correſpondence and goodly In. 
6 tereſt is eltabliſh'd, Laws, Conſtitu- 
« tions, civil and religious Rites; what. 
ever civilizes or poliſhes rude Manking; 
the Sciences and Arts, Philoſophy, Mo- 
„ rals, Virtne; the flour.ſhing ſtate of 
„% human Affairs, and the Perfection of 
„ human Nature; theſe are its delightful 
„ Proſpects, and this the Charm of Beauty 
4 which attracts it, 


« STILL ardent in this Purſuit (ſuch 
« js its Love of Order and Perfection) it 
« reſts not here; nor ſatisfys it-ſelf with 
« the Beauty of a Part; bat extending 
“ further its communicative Bounty, ſeeks 
© the Good of All, and affeQs the lutereſt 
* and Proſperity of the M hole. True to 


„ its native World and higher Country, 
tis here it ſeeks Order and Perfection; 


« wiſhing the beſt, and hoping till to find 


66 AND 
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« AxD ſince all Hope of this were vain Sea. 3. 1 
G0 D, i 


« andidle, if no aniverſal Mind preſided; 
« fince without ſuch a ſupreme Intelli- 
« yence and providentia} Care, the diſ- 
« tracted Univerſe muſt be condemn'd to 
e (uffer infinite Calamitys; 'tis here the 
« yenerous Mind labours to difcover that 
% healing Cauſe by which the Intereſt of 
« the Whole is ſecurely eltabliſh'd, the 
« Beauty of T hings, and theuniverſal Or- 
« der happily ſuſtain'd. 


© Tris, PaLEMON, is the Labour UV! nad 
« of your Soul; ard f his its Melancho- . her. 


« /y; when unſucceſsfully purſuing the 
e ſupreme Beauty, it mects with dark- 
ning Clouds which intercept its Sight. 
« Monſters ariſe, not thoſe from Lybian 
« Deſarts, bat from the Heart of Man 
© more fertile; and with their horrid 
« Aſpect caſt an unſeemly Reflection up- 
„on NATU&E. She, helpleſs (as ſheis 
thought) and working thus abſurdly, is 
* contemn'd the Government of the 
* World arraign'd, and DEriTy made 
© yoid. 


« MUcH is alledg'd in anfwer, to 
* ſhew why Nature errs, and how ſhe 
came thus impotent and erring from an 
© unerring Hand. But I deny ſhe errs; 
and when ſhe ſeems moſt ignorant or 

« perverſe 


Part "A 
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_ ' perverſe in her Productions, I aſſert her 

* even then as wile and provident, as in 
* hergoodlieſt Works. For tis not then 
e that Men complain of the World's Or. 
eder, or abhor the Face of things, when 
they lee various [ntereſts mix'd & inter. 
&« fering ; Natures ſubordinate of different 
© kinds, oppos'd one to another, an ſ in 
their difterent Operations ſubmitted, the 
© higher to the lower. Tis on the con. 
ce trary, from this Order of interior and 
* ſuperior Things, that we admire tn: 
world's Beauty, founded thus an Con- 
« trarietys: Whilſt from ſuch various and 
++ diſagreeing Principles, à #niverſul Con- 
« cord is eltabliſh'd. 


„ Tavs in the ſeveral Orders of ter- 
ce re(trial Forms, 4 Keſ1gmation is requir'd, 
& Sacrifice and mutual yielding of Na 
© tures one to another. he Vegetables 
© by their Death ſuſtain the Animals: 
&* and Animal Bodys diſſolv'd, enrich the 
“% Earth, and raiſe again the vegetable 
„% World The numerous Inſects are te- 
% duc'd by the ſaperior Kinds of Birds 
&« and Beaſts: and theſe again are check'd 
„ by Man; who in his turn ſubmits to o- 
&« ther Natures, aud refigns his Form a Sa- 
& critice in common to the reſt of Thi: 18 

6 All 


* SeeVOL in. p. 263. 264. what is cited in the 
Notes from tte antient Author on the World, 
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& And if in Natures ſo little exalted or 
4% pre-eminent above each other, the Sa- 
e crifice of Intereſts can appear ſo juſt ; 
« how much more reaſonably may all in- 
« fcrior Natures be ſubjected to the ſupe- 
i rior Nature of the World! That World, 
„ PALEMON, Which even now tranſport- 
« ed you when the Sun's fainting Light 
6 gave way totheſe bright Conſtellations, 
e and left you this wide Syſtem to con- 
* template. 


« HERE are thoſe Laws which onght 
* not, nor can ſubmit to any thing be- 
« low. The central Powers, which hold 
the laſting Orbs in their juſt Poize and 
Movement, muſt not be controul'dto 
« ſave a fleeting Form, and reſcue fro1 
© the Precipice a puny Animal, whoſe 
« brittle Frame, howe'er protected, mu 
«© of it-ſelf ſo ſoon diſſolve. The ambient 
* Air, the inward Vapours, the impending 
© M=teors, or whatever elfe is nutrimen- 
« tal or preſervative of this Earth, muſt 
operate in a natural Courſe: and other 
Conſtitutions muſt ſubmit to the good 
„Habit & Conſtitution of the all- ſuſtain- 
« ing Globe. 


„LET us not therefore wonder, if by 
„ Earthquakes, Storms,peſtilential Blaſts, 
© nether or upper Fires,or Floods, the ani- 
* mal Kinds are oft afflicted, and whole 
| Species 


Scl 3; 


— 
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© Species perhaps involy'd at once in com. 
« mon Ruin: But much leſs let us account 
* it ſtrange, it either by outward Shock, 
or ſome interior Wound from hoſtile 
Matter, particular Animalsare deform'd 
& even in their fitſt Conception, when the 
« Diſeaſe invades the Seats of Generation, 
e and ſeminal Parts are injur'd & obſtrue- 
© ted in their accurate Labours, ® Tis then 
« alone that monſtrous Shapes are ſeen: 
« Natureſtill working as before, and not 
te perverſly or erroneouſly ; not faintly, or 
« witn feeole endeavours; bat o'erpower'd 
% by a ſuperior Rival, and by avothy 
« Nature's juſtiy conquering Force. 


„ NoRk need we wonder, if the inte. 
© rior Form, the Saul and Temper, pat- 
tak es of this occaſional Deformity, and 
„ ſympathizes often wich its cloſe Partner. 
© Whois there can wonder either at the 
“Sick neſſes of Senſe, or the D-pravity of 
« Minds inclos'd in ſuch frail Bodys, and 
© dependent on ſuch prevertible Organs? 


© HERE then is that Solution yon te- 

„% quire: and hence thoſe ſeeming Ble- 
e miſhes caſt upon Nature. Nor is there 
« ovght in this beſide what is natural and 
good. *T'is Good which is predominant ; 
« and every corruptible and mortal Na- 
“% ture by its Mortality and Corruption 
« yields only to ſome better, and ali in 
{© commoa 
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common to that 5% and hig heſt Natare, ged. 3. 
« which is incorruptible and immortal.“ 


Nad 
1 
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Wil! 
|} 
| 
j þ 
il 
WW 
1 
od 
1 


SC ARC E had ended theſe Words, 
e're you broke out in admiration ; askin 
what had befall'n me, that of a ſudden 
had thus chang'd my Character, and en- 
ter'd into Thoughts, which muſt certainly, | 
you ſuppos'd, have ſome Foundation in | 
me, ſince [ con*d expreſs them with ſuch 
ſee ning Affection as I had done, 


— I — 
— > — T 
— — — 
_ — 2 — 2» 


O, sa1D I, PALEMON! that it had 
been my fortune to have met you th? other 
day, juſt at my Return out of the Coun- 
- W try, from a Friend whoſe Converlation had 
n one day or zwo made ſuch an Impreflion 
| W on me, that | ſhou'd have ſuted you to a 

Miracle. You wou'd have thought indeed 
> WF that | had been cur'd of my Scepticiſm and 
f WW Levity, ſo as never to have rally'd more, 
1 WF at that wild rate, on any Subject, much | 
? WW 1G on theſe which are ſo ſerious. | 


— — - = 


R Tzu, faid you, I cou'd wiſh I had 
met you rather at that time, or that thoſe 
© © good & ſerious Impreſſions of your Friend 
1 had without interruption laſted with you 
ill this moment. 


WuraTEveR they were, I told you, 
PALEMON, I had not ſo loſt em neither, 
| 45 


Part 1. 


Enthn/iaft. 
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as not eaſily, you ſaw, to revive 'em on 
occaſion; were l not afraid. Attaid! 
laid you. For whoſe ſake, good Pniro. 
cus, I intreat you? For mine or your 
own? Forbarn, reply'd 1. For tho! 
was lite to beprefectly cur'd of my Scep- 
tie i un; *rwas by What I thought worie 
downright Exthuſraſm. You never knew 
a more agreeable ENTHUSIAST ! 


WenRE he my Friend (ſaid you) I ſhod'd 
hardly treat him in ſo freeamanner. Nor 
ſtou'a I, perhaps, judg that to be Extba- 


ſiaſin which you fo ftecly term fo, I have 


a ſtrong ſuſpicion that you injurehi'm, Nor 
can I be fatisfy'd till I hear further of that 
ſcrious Converſation for which you tat 
him as Enthaſraſtich. 


I MvsT conf-ſs (ſaid I) he had nothing 
of that ſavage Air of the vulgar enthu- 
ſiaſtick Kind. All was ſerene, ſoft, aud 
harmonious. The manner of it was more 
after the pleaſing Tranſports of thoſe an- 
tient Poets you are often charm'd with, 
than after the fierce unſociable way of mo- 
dern Zealots; tnoſe ſtarch'd gruff Gentle» 
men, who guard Religion as Bullys do a 
Miſtreſs, and give us the while a very in- 
different Opinion of their Lady's Merit, 
and their own Wit, by adoring what they 
neicher allow to be inſpected by others, 


light 


nor care themſelves to examine in a falt 


* 
* 
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light, But here I'll anſwer for it; there 
was nothing of Diſguiſe or Paint. All was 
fair, open, and genuine, as Nature her- 
(elf. J'was Nature he was in love with: 
Tuns Vatare he fung. And if any-ore 
might be ſad to have @ natural Miſtreſs, 
my Friend certa'nly might, whoſe Heart 
was thus ingag'd. But Lovs, I found, 
was every-where the fame. And tho the 
Odject here was very fine, and the Paſ- 
fio1 it created very noble; yet Liberty, [ 
thought, was finer than all: And I who 
never car'd to ingage in other Love of the 
leaſt continzance, Was themore afraid, I 
told you, of this which had ſuch a power 
with my poor Friend, as to make him ap- 
pedr the perfecteſt ExTausasr in the 
World, [{-bamour only excepted, For this 
vas ſingular in him, That tho he had 
* all of the Extbaſiaſt,. he had nothing of 
* the Bigot. Ee heard every thing with 
* Mildnefs & De!izht; and bore with me 


hen l treated all his T houghts as viſio- 


** nary ; and when, Sceptick-like, Lunra- 
* ved all his Syſtems.“ 


Hag was that Character and Deſcrip- 
tim which fo highly pleas'd you, that you 
wou'd hardly ſuffer me to come to a con- 
cluſion. Tas impoſſible, I tound, to 
give you fatisfiction, without reciting the 
main of what paſs'd in thoſe zwo days be- 
tween my Friend & me, in our Country- 

Retire» 


Sea. 7. 
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Retirement. Again and again I bid you 
beware: © You knew not the danger of 
e this philaſophical Paſſion ; nor conſider'd 
« what you might poſſibly draw upon 
© your-ſelf, and make me the Author of, 
« vas far enough engag'd already: and 
* you were puſhing me further, at your 
ou hazard.“ 


ALL I cou'd ſay made not the leaf 
impreſſion on you But rather than pro- 
ceed any further this night, I engay'd, for 
your (axe, to turn iter, and draw up 
the Memoirs of thole two philoſophical 
Days; beginning with what had paly'd 
this 4 Day between our ſelves; as | have 
accordingly done (you ſee) by way*df 
Introduction to my Story, 


BY this time, being got late to Town, 
ſome hours after the lateſt of our Compa- 
ay, you ſet me down at my own Lodg- 
ing ; and thus webade Good-night, 


CE 
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PHILOCLES ro PALEMON. 


might well have thought it hard, 
when I awak'd the next Morning, 
to find my ſelf under poſitive Engagements 


A FT E R ſuch a Day as Yeſterday, I 


of proceeding in the ſame philofophical 


way, Without intermiſſion, and upon har- 
der terms than ever. For'twas no longer 
the agreeable Part of a Companion which 
I had now to bear. Your Converſation, 
PALE MON, Which had hitherto ſupported 
me, was at an end. I was now alone; 
confin'd to my Cloſet ; oblig'd to meditate 
by my-ſelf; and reduc'd to the hard Cir- 
cumſtances of an Author, and Hiſtorian, 
in the moſt difficult Subject. 

Bur here, methougbt, propitious Hea- 
ven, in ſome manner, aſſiſted me. For it 
Dreamt were, as Hon E teaches. ſent 

VoL. II. K from 
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from the Throne of Jov x; I might con- 
clude I had a favourable one, of the trat 
fort, towards the Morning-light; which, 
as | recolletted my-ſelf, gave me a clear 
& perfect Idea of what I defir'd ſoearneſ- 


| 

ly to bring back to my Memory. J 
t 

I FouND my - ſelf tranſported to 4 t 
diſtant Country, whichpreſented a pom- a 
pous raral Scene. It was a Mountain not u 
far from the Sca, its Brow adorn'd with n 
antient Wood, & at its foot a River and fi 
well-inhabited Plain: beyond which the Cl 
Sea appearing, clos'd the ProſpeQ. K 
”” 

No ſooner had I conſider'd the Place, „ 
than I diſeern'd it to be the very ſame be 
wherel had talk'd with THEO LES the MF 4 
ſecond Day I was with him in the Coun- MI Ze 
try, I Iook'd about to fee if I cou'd find m 
my Friend; and calling THEO OLESII -I 
wak'd. But ſo powerful was the impreſſion " 
r 


of my Dream, & ſo perfect the [dearais'd 
in me, of the Perſon, Words, and Manner I bei 
of my Friend, that I cou'd now fancy my- 
ſelf philoſophically inſpir'd, as that Ro- 1) 
MAN Sage * by his E GE RIA, & invited, gro 
on this occaſion, to try my Hiſtorical I the 
Mos E. For juſtly might I hope for ſuch MW RA 
Aſſiſtance in behalf of THEO CLEsS, who 

ſo lov'd the Muſes, and was, I thought, no 1 
leſs belov'd by them. 15 can 


® Numa, 
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TORETURN therefore to that 
original rural Scene, & that Heroick & E- 
x1 US, the Companion and Guide of my 
firſt Thoughts in theſe profounder Sub- 
jects: I found him the firſt Morning with 
his belov'd Martuan Mus E, roving in 
the Fields; where, as I had been inform'd 
at his Houſe, he was gone out, after his 
uſual way, to read. The moment he ſaw 
me, his Book vaniſh'd, and he came with 
friendly haſte to meet me. After we had 
embrac'd, I diſcover'd my curiolity to 
know what he was reading; and ask'd, 
„ if it were of a. ſecret kind, to which J 
„ cou'd not be admitted. On this 
he ſhew'd me his Poet; and looking plea- 
ſantly. Now tell me truly, ſaid he, PN 1- 
LOCLES, did you not expect ſome more 


Sect. t. 


myſterious Book than this ? Lown'd - 


I did, conſidering his CharaQter, which I 
took to be of ſo contemplative a kind. 
And do you think, ſaid he, that without 
being contemplative, one can truly re- 
liſh theſe diviner Poets? Indeed ( ſaid 
1) I never thought there was any need of 
growing contemplative, or retiring from 
the World, to read VIRGIL or Ho- 
RACE. 


You have nam'd zwo, ſaid he, who Rethe« 
can hardly be thought ſo very /ike ; tho 


K 2 they 
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Abſtinence and ieparate T hought, All 
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they were Friends, and equally good 
Pocts, Vet joining 'em, as you are pleas'd 


to do, 1 wou'd willingly learn from you, 
whether in your opinion there be any Di- 
polition fo fitted tor reading 'em, as that 


in which they writ themſelves. In this, | 
ain ſure, they both join'd heartily ; to love 
Retirement; When for the ſake of ſuch a 
Life and Habit as you call contemplative, 
they were willing to ſacrifice the hight! 


Advantages, Pleaſures, and Favour of a 


Court. But 1 will venture to ſay more in 
tavour of Retirement: „ That not ouly 
5 the beſt Autho's, bat the beſt Company, 
„ require this ſeaſoning.“ Society it ſef 
cannot be rightly enzoz'd without ſome 


| 
| 
| 
{ 


grows inſipid, dull, and titeſom, with- 
Out the help of ſome lutervals of Retire- 
ment. Say PHILOCLES, Whether you 
your ſelf have not often found it ſo? Do 
you think thoſe Lovers underſtand the lu- 
terelts of their Loves, who by their good. 
will wou'd never be patted for a mo- 
ment? Or wou'd they be diſcreet Friends, 
think you, who wou'd chule to live toge- 
ther on ſuch Terms? What Reliſh then 
muſt the World have (that common World 
of mix'd and undiſtinguiſh'd Company) 
without a little Solitude; without ſlep— 
ping now and then aſide, out of the & 
and beaten Track of Life, ti at tedious Cir 
cle of Noiſe and Show, wi ich forces bs > : 

* * 


— 
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ry'4 Mankind to ſeek relief from every $:&, r. 


poor Diverſion ? 


By your Rule, ſaid I, THEOCGLES, 
there ſhon'd be no ſuch thing as Happrne/s 
or Good in Life, ſince every Enjoyment 
wears out ſo ſoon ; and growing painful, is 
diverted by ſome other thing; and that a- 
gain by ſome other; and ſo on. I am ſure, 
if Solitude ſerves as a Remedy or Diverſion 
to any thing in the World, there is no- 
thing which may not ſerveas Diverſion to 
Solitude; which wants it more than any 
thing beſides. And thus there can be no 
Good which is regular or conſtant. Hap- 
pineſs is a thing out ofthe way, and only 
to de found in wandring. 


\ O Pn1LOCLEs, reply'd he, 1 rejoice 77:»-4:e7., 
to find you in the purſuit of Happineſs and C. 


Good; however you may wander. Nay, 
tho vou doubt whether there be t Z 51-7 ; 
yet if you reaſon, 'tis ſufficient; there is 
hope (till. But fee how you have una- 
wares engag'd your ſelf! For if you have 
deſtroy'd all God, becauſe in all you can 
think of, there is nothing will conſtantly 
hold ſo; then you have ſet it as a Maxim 
(and very juſtly in my Opinion) ,, That 
» Nothing can be good but what is conſtant.” 


I own, ſaid I, that all 1 know of 
Wor'd!ly Satisfaction is inconſtart. The 
K 3 Things 
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Things which give it, are never at aſtay: 
and the Good it-ſelf, whatever it be, de- 
pends no leſs on Humour than onFortune, 
For that which Chance may often ſpare, 
Time will not. Age, Change of Temper, 
othet Thoughts, a difterent Paſſion, new 
Engagements,a new Turn of Life,orCon- 
verſation, the leaſt of theſe are fatal, and 
alone ſufficient todeſtroy Enjoyment. Tho 
the Object be the ſame, he Keliſi changes, 
and the ſhort-lived Goo p expires. But ! 
ſnou'd wonder much if yon cou'd tell me 
any thing in Life which was not of as 
changeable a-Nature, and ſubject to the 
fame common Fate of Satiety & Diſguſt. 


I FIND then, reply'd he, that the cur- 
rent Notion of Good is not ſufficient to 
ſatisfy you. You can afford to ſcepticize, 
whereno-oneelſe will ſo much as heſitate, 
For almoſt every-one philoſophizes dog- 
matically on this Head. All are poſitive 
in this, „ That our real Good is P LEA® 
1 SURE,” 


Ir they wou'd inform us „Mich (ſaid 
I) or What ſort,” and aſcertain once the 
very Species & diſtin& Kind; ſuch as muſt 
conſtantly remain he ſame, and equaliy 
eligible at all times; I ſhou'd then perhaps 
be better fatisfy'd. But when il and 
Pleaſure are Ij nonymous; when every 
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thing which * pleaſes us is call'd PL E A- ged. 1. 


$URE,and we never chuſe or prefer but as 
we pleaſe, tis trifling to ſay, „ Pleaſure 
i our Good,” For this has as little meaning 
as to lay, „We chuſe what we think eligi- 
lle: and, „e are pleas'd with * 
delights or pleaſes uu. The Queſtion is 
„Whether we are rightly Ae. and 
„chuſe as we ſhon'd do?“ For as highly 
pleas'd as Children are with Baubles, or 
with whatever affeQs their tender Senſes; 
we cannot in our Hearts ſincerely admire 
their Enjoyment, or imagine em Poſſeiſors 
of any extraordinary Good. Yet are their 
Senſes, we know, as keen and ſuſceptible 
of Pleaſure as our own. The ſame Re- 
flection is of force as to mere Animals, who 
in reſpe& of the Livelineſs and Delicacy 
of Senſation, have many of em the advan- 
tage of us. And as for ſome low and ſor- 
did Pleaſures of human Kind; fhou'd they 
be ever fo laſtingly enjoy'd, and in the 
higheſt credit with their Enjoyers ; I ſhou'd 
we afford *em the name of Happineſs or 
904. 


Wo v' p you then appeal, ſaid he, from 


the immediate Feeling and Experience of 
one who is plea: d, and ſatisfy d with what 


he enjoys? 
K 4 Mos r 
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Mos x certainly I ſhou'd appeal, ſaid 
(continuing the ſame Zeal which T nx- 
OCLES had ſtirr'd in me, againſt thoſe 
Dogmatizers on Pleaſure.) Fot is there 
that ſordid Creature on earth, who does 
not prize his own Exjoyment? Does not 
the trowardeſt, the moſt rancorous diitem- 
per'd Creature do as much? Is not Malice 
& Cr uelty of the higheſt reliſh with ſome 
Natures? Is not a hogg'th Life the height 
or ſome Mens Wiſhes ? You wou'd not 
ask me ſurely to enumerate the ſeveral ſpe- 
eies of Senſations, which Men of certain 
Taſtes have adopted, and own'd for their 
chief Pleaſure and Delight. For with ſome 
Men even Diſeaſes have been thought va- 
laable and worth the cheriſhing, merely 
for the Pleaſure found in allaying the Ardot 
of an irritating Senſation. And to theſe 
abſurd Epicures thoſe other are near a- kin, 
who by (tudy'd Provocatives raiſe unnatu- 
ral Thirſt and Appetite; and to make way 
tor freſh Repletion, prepare Emet:cks, as 
the laſt Deſert; the ſooner to renew the 
Feaſt. *Tis ſaid, I know, proverb'ally, 
„ That Taſtes are different, and muſt nit 
„ be diſputed.” And l remember ſome ſuch 
Motto as this plac'd once on a Deviſe, 
which was found ſuitable to the Notion. 
A Fly was repreſented feeding on a certain 
Lump. The Food, however vile, was na— 
tural to the Animal. There was no Ab- 
ſurdity 
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ſurdity in the Caſe. But ſhou'd yon ſhew Sect. 1. 


me a brutiſh or a barbarous Man thus ta- 
ken up, and ſoſac'd in his Pleaſure; ſhou'd 
ou ſhaw me a Sot in his ſolitary Debauch, 
ora Tyrant inthe exerciſe of his Cruelty, 
wh this Motto over him, to forbid my 
Appeal; I ſhou'd hard'y be brought to 
think the better of his Es yy ment l Nor 
nl paſſibly ſuppaſe that a mece ſordid 
Wretch, with a baſe abject Soul, and 
the belt Fortune in the World, was ever 
capable of any real Enjoyment, 


By this Zeal, reply'd TaEeocits, 
which you have ſhewn in the retuting « 
wrong Hypothe ſis, one wou'd imagine you 
had in real ty {ome Notion of à right ; & 
began to think that there might poſſib'y 
de luch a thing at laſt as Good. 


PTHaArT there is ſomething nearer to 
Cod, and more like it than another, 1 
am free, ſaid I, to own. But whit real 
GoonD is, | am ſtill ro. ſeek, and mutt 
tacretore wait till you can better inform 
me. This | only know; ,, T hat either 
„All Plealure is Good, or only Some.“ 
I, then every kind of Senſuality mult 
be precious and delirable. It ſome only, 
then we are to ſeek, what Kind; and dis- 
cover, if we can, what it is which diſtin- 
euiſhes between one Pleaſure and another: 
and makes cue indifferent, ſorry, mean; 

K F another 
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another valuable, and worthy. And by 
this Stamp, this Character, if there be any 
ſuch, we muſt define Go op; and not 
by Pleaſure it-ſelf 3 which may be very 
great, and yet very contemptible. Nor can 
any-one truly judg the Value of any im- 
mediate Senſation, other wiſe than by jndg. 
ing firſt ofthe Situation of his own Ming, 
For that which we eſteem a Happiness in 
one Situation of Mind, is otherwiſe thought 
of in another. Which Situation therefore 
is the juſteſt, muſt be conſider d; * How 
,» to gain that Point of Sight , whence 
„ probably we may belt diſcern ; & Flow 
„to place our - ſelves in that un bia fd 
„ ſtate, in which we are fitteſt to pro- 
„ hounce.“ 


O PHITLoc TES, reply'd he, if this be 
unfeignedly your Sentiment; if it be pol. 
ſible you ſhou'd have the Fortitude to 
with-hold your + Aſſent in this Affair, & 
go in ſearch of what the meaneſt of Man- 
kind think they already &ow ſo certain): 
*tis from a nobler turn of Thought than 
what you have obſerv'd in any of the 
modern Scepticks you have convers'd with, 
For ifl miſtakenot, there are hardly any- 
where at this day a ſort of People more 
peremptory, or who deliberate leſs — the 

choice 
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choice of Good, They who pretend to Sc&, x, 


ſuch a Scrutiny of other Eyidences, are 
the readieſt to take the Evidence of th2 
greateſt Deceivers in the World, the ir own 
Paſſions. Having gain'd, as they think, a 
Liberty from ſome ſeeming Conſtraints of 
Religion, they ſuppoſe they employ this 
Liberty to perfection, by following the 
firſt Motion of their Will, & aſſenting to 
the firſt Dictate or Report of any prepoſ- 
ſelling * Fancy, any foremoſt Opinion or 
Conceit of GOOD. So that their Privilege 
is only that of being perpetually amus'd ; 
& their Liberty that of being impos'd on 
in their molt important Choice. I think 
one may lay with atlurance, „ That the 
„ greateſt of Fools is he who impoſes on 
„ himſelf, and in his greateſt Concern 
„ thinks certainly he kxows that which he 
„has leaſt ſtudy'd, and of which he is 
,, moſt profoundly ignorant. He who is 
ignorant, but knows his Ignorance, is far 
wiſer. And todo juſtice totheſe faſhiona- 
ble Men of Wit; they are not all of em, 
indeed, ſo inſenſible as not to perceive 
ſomething of their own Blindneſs and 
Abſurdity. For often when they ſeriouſly 
refiect oa their paſt Purſuits ana Engage- 
ments, they freely own, ,, That for whar 
„ Temains of Lyfe, they know uot whe- 
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,» ther they ſhall be of a- piece with them. 
1» ſelves; or whether their Fancy. Hu- 
„ mour, or Paſſion will not hereafter lead 
„ em to a quĩte A Ferent Choice in PL E A- 
„ SURE, and to a Diſapprobation of all 
„ they ever en;oy'd before.“ Comfor- 
table Reflection! 


To bring the Satisfactions of he 1iv/, 
continu'd he, and the En joyments of Ae. 
ſon and Judgment under the Denom nation 
of PLEASURE, is only a Colluſion, and 
a plain receding from the common Nution 
of the word. They deal not fairly with 
us, who in their philoſophical Hour, ad- 
mit that for Pleaſure, which at an ordinary 
time, and in the common Practice of Lite, 
is ſo little tzken for ſuch, The Mathema- 
tician who labours at his Problem, the 
bookiſh Man who toils, the Artiſt who 
endures voluntarily the greateſt Hardſhips 
and Fatigues; none of theſe are ſaid „ T. 
fall Pleaſure.” Nor will the Men of 
Pleaſure by any means admit 'em to be of 
their number. The Satisfactions -which 
are purely mental, and depend ofiſv on the 
Motion of a Thought; malt in all Ikeli- 
hood be too refin'd for the Apprehenſions 
of our modern Epicures, who are ſo taken 
ap with Pleaſure of a more ſubſtantial kind. 
They who are full of the Idea of ſuch a 
ſenſible ſolid Good, can have but a flender 
Fancy for the mere ſpiritual & 2 
Ort. 
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ſort, But 'tis this latter they ſet up aud 
magnity upon occaſion; to fave the lgno- 
miny which may redound to em from the 
former. This done, the latter may take 
its chance : Its Uſe is preſenily at an end. 
For 'tis obſervable, that when the Men of 
this ſort have recommended the Enjoy- 
ments of the Mind under the title of 
Pleaſure ; when they have thus dignify'd 
the Word, and included in it whatever is 
mentally good or excellent, they can after» 
wards ſuffer it contentedly to flide down 
again into its own genuine and vulgar 
Senſe ; whence they rais'd it only to ſerve 
a turn. When Pleaſare is call'd in queſ- 
tion, and attack'd, then Reaſon & Virtue 
are call'd in to her Aid, and made prin- 
cipal parts of her Conſtitution. A com- 
plicated Form appears, and comprehends 
ſtraight all which is generous, honeſt, & 
beautiful in human Life. But when the 
Attack is over, and the Objection once 
ſolv'd, the Specter vaniſhes : Pleaſure re- 
torns again to her former Shape: She may 
&en be Pleaſure ſtill, and have as little 
concern with dry ſober Reaſon, as in the 
nature of the thing, and according to 
common Underſtanding, ſhe really has. 
For if this rational ſort of Fnjoyment be 
admitted into the Notion of Good, how is 
it pofſible to admit withal that kind of 
Senſation which in effect is rather oppoſite 


to this Enjoyment? *Tis certain that in 


K 7 reſpect 


Sea. t 
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reſpe&t of the Mind and its Fnjoyments, 
the Eagerneſs and Irritation of mere Plea- 
ſure, is as diſturbing as the Importunity & 
Vexation of Pain. If either throws the 
Mind off its biaſs, and deprives it of the 
Satisfaction it takes in its natural Exerciſe 
and Employment; the Mind in this caſe 
muſt be Sufferer as well by one as by the 
other. If neither does this, there is no 
harm on either ſide.---- 


By the way, ſaid I, interrupting him; 
As ſincere as I am inqueltioning, ,, Whe- 
„ther PLEASURE be really Good;”* lam 


not ſuch aSceptick as todoubt,, Whether 


„PAIN be really I/. 


WHATEVER is grievout, reply'd he, 
can be no other than ILL. t that 
What is grievous to ene, is not ſo much 
as trovbleſom to another; let Sportſmen, 
Soldiers, and others of the hardy Kinds 
be witneſs. Nay, that what is Pain to 
one, is Pleaſure to another, and fo alter- 
nately, we very well know: fince Men 
vary in their Apprehenfion of theſe Sen- 
ſations, and on many occafions confound 
one with the other. Has not even Na- 
ture her- ſelf, in ſome reſpects, as it were 
blended 'em together, and (as a wile 
Man faid once) ,, join'd the Extremity of 


»» One fo nicely to the other, that it ab- 
| „ (olute!} 
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„ ſolutely runs into it, and is undiſtin- Sect. 1. 
„ guilhable?“ 


IN FINE then, ſaid I, if Pleaſure and 
Pain be thus convertible and mix'd; if, 
according to your Account, ,, That which 
„is now Pleaſure, by being (train'd a lit- 
„ tle too far, runs into Pain, and Pain, 
,, when carry'd far, creates again be 
„5 higheſt Pleaſure, by mere Ceſſation, 
„and a kind of natural Succefſion ; If 
,, ſome Pleaſures to ſome are Pains, and 
| ,, ſome Pains to ozhers are Pleaſures :”” All 
| this, if I miſtake not, makes ſtill for my 
Opinion, and ſhows That there is nothing 
you can aſſign which can really ſtand as 

u GOOD. For if Pleaſure be not Goo p, C. 
˖ nothing is. And if Pain be ILL (as 1 
muſt neceſſarily take for granted) we 
have a ſhreud Chance on the / fide 
$ indeed, but none at all on the berter. 
) So that we may fairly doubt, ,, Whe. 
b „ther LIF E it ſelf be not mere Mile. 
1 „ty;“ ſince Gaizers by it we can never 
5 be: Loſers we may ſufficiently, and are 
4 WF like to be, every hour of our Lives. Ac- 
[ cordingly, what our Exgliſb Poeteſs ſays 
of Good, ſhou'd be juſt and proper: „ *Tis 
e 200d not to be born. And thus for any 
X WM thing of Good which can be expected in 
Life, we may e'en ,, Beg pardon of Na- 
| „ ture; and return her Preſent on her 
„ hands, 


Coos, 


Fulnrity, 
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Part 2. -,, hands, without waiting for her-C1ll,” 


For what ſhou'd hinder us? or Whit are 
we the better for living? 


THE Query, ſaid he, is pertinent. Bu: 
why ſuch Diſpatch, if the Caſe be doubt- 
ful? This, furely (my good PHILo. 
Ls!) is a plain I ranſgrefſion of your 
ſceptical bounds. We nuit be ſufficiently 
dog matical, to come to this Determina. 
tion. *Tis a deciding as well concerning 
Death as Life; „ What pofſibly may be 
,» hereafter, and What ut. Now to b: 
aſſur'd that we can never be concern'{ 
in any thing hereafter, we mult under. 
ſtand perfectly whatit is which concerns 
or engazes us in any thing preſent. We 
malt truly #2ow ozxr-/elves, and in what 
this SELF of ours conſiſts. We mutt 
determine againſt Pre-ex:/tence, and giv: 


a better reaſon for our having never 


been. concern'd in ought before our Birth, 
than merely, ,, Becauſe we remember uot, 
„ nor are conſcious.” For in many things 
we have been concern'd to purpole, of 
which we have now no Memary or 
Conſciouſneſs remaining, And thus we 
may happen to de again and again, to 


. perpetuity, for any reaſon we can ſhow 


to the comrary, All is Kevolxtion, in us. 


We are no more the ſelf ſame Matter, cr 
Syſtem of Matter, from one day, to ano- 
ther. What Succeſlion there may be here- 


alter, 


mo *% r is 
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afrer, we know not; ſince even »ow, We Seq, 1, 
live by Succeſſion, and only, periſh and 

cre reuew'd. Tis in vain we flatter our- 

ſelves with the aſſurance of our Intereſt's 
ending with a certain Shape or Form. 
What intereſted us ar fir/t in it, we know 

not ; any more than how we have /tnce 

held on, and continue /t:{] concern'd in 

ſuch an Aſſemblage of fleeting Particles. 
here beſides, or in hat elſe we may. rwerity. 
have to do, perchance, in time to come, 

we know as little; nor can tell how 
Chance or Providence, hereafter, may diſ- 

poſe of us. And it V rovidence be in the 

caſe, we have (till more reaſon to con- 

fider how we undertake to be our own 
Diſpoſers. It muſt needs becomea S C E/ 
TICK above all Men to heſitate in Mat- 

ters of Exchange. And tho he acknow- 
ledges no preſent Good or Enjoyment in 

Life, he muſt be fare, however, of bet- 
tering his Condition, before' he attempts 

to alter it, But as yet, PHiLocLESs, 

even this Point remains undetermin'd be- 
tween us: Whether in this preſent Geo. . 
„Life there be not ſuch a thing as real 
„Goop.“ | 


—"— _ _—_— 


o5 FI —_— _ „ ow 


. K ©& 


0 BE you therefore (ſaid I) my Inſtruc- 
W tor, ſagacious T HEOCLES! and inform 
s. me, ,, Mat that Goo p is, or Where, 
Of „which can afford Contentment and Sa- 
0- WM >, tisfaction always alike, without varia- 


e- „ tion 
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Ceed. 


Friendmbip. 


„tion or diminution.” For tho on ſome 
Occaſions, and in ſome Subjects, the Mind 
may poſſibly beſo bent, and the Paſſion ſo 
wrought up, that for the time no bodily 
Suffcrance or Pain can alter it; yet this i 
what can ſeldom happen, and is unlikely to 
laſt long: ſince without any Pain or Incon. 
venience, the Paſſion in a little time does 
its own work, the Mind relaxes with its 
Bent, and the Temper weary'd with Repe- 
tition finds no more Enjoyment, but runs 
to ſomething new. 


HEAR then! ſaid THEO OGLESs. For 
tho I pretend not to tell you at once the 
Nature of this which I call Good; yet 
] am content to ſhew you ſomething of 
it, in your-ſelf, which you will acknow- 
ledg to be naturally more fix'd and con- 
ſtant, than any thing you have hitherto 
thought on. Tell me, my Friend! ifever 
you were weary of doing good to thoſe 
you lov'd ? Say when you ever found it 
unpleaſing to ſerve a Friend? Or whether 
when you firſt prov'd this generous Plea- 
ſure, you did not feel it leſs than at 20 
preſent ; after ſo long Experience? Be- 
lieve me, PHILOCLES, this Pleaſure is 
more debauching than any other. Neyer 


did any Soul do good, but it came readier 


to do the ſame again, with more Enyoy- 
ment. Never was Love, or Gratitude, ot 
Bounty 


% &o © = wo boa OI» 
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Bounty prattis'd but with increaſing Joy, Seck. 1. 


which made the PraQtiſer ſtill more in love 
with the fair Act, Anſwer me, PHIL o- 
LES, you who are ſuch a judg of Beauty, 


there any thing you admire, ſo fair as 


| Friendship ? or any thing ſo charming as 4 
generous Action? What word it be there- 


fore, if all Life were in reality but one con. 
tinv'd Friendſhip, aud cou'd be made one 
ſuch intire AQ? Here ſurely wou'd be that 


fix'dand conſtant GO o D you ſought. Or 


wou'd you look for any thing beyond? 


PERHAPS not, ſaid I. But I can ne- 
yer, ſurely, go K to ſeek for a 
Chimera, if this Goo p of yours be not 
thorowly chimerical. For tho a Poet ma 
poſſibly work up ſuch a ſingle Action, 12 
as to hold a Play out; I can conceive but 
very faintly how this high ſtrain of Friend» 
ſhip can be ſo manag'd as to fill 4 Lyfe, 
Nor can I imagine where the Object lies 
of ſuch a ſublime heroick Paſſion. 


CAN any Friendſhip, ſaid he, be fo 
heroick, as that towards Mankind ? Do 
you think the Love of Friends in general, 
and of one's Country, to be nothing? or 
that particular Friendſhip can well ſubſiſt 
without ſuch an enlarg'd Affection, and 
Senſe of Obligation to Society ? Say (if 


poflible ) you are a Friend, but hate your 
Country. 


Friend:hip 
private, 


and have ſo good 4 Taſte of Pleaſure; is bab b. 
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prevale, 


publicł. 


Cratitude. 
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Country. Say, you are true to the Intereſſ 
of a Companion, but falſe to that of &. 
ciety. Can you believe your ſelf? Or wil 
you lay the Name aſide, and refuſe to be 
call'd the Friend, ſince you renounce the 


M ax? 


Tr there is ſomething, ſaid I, due 
to Mankind, is what I think will not be 
diſputed by one who claims the Name of 
Friend. Hardly indeed cou'd I allow the 
Name of Man to one who never cou] 
call or be call'd Friend. But he who juitly 
proves himſelf a Friend, is MAN enough; 
nor is be wanting to Society. A ſingle 
Friendſhip may acquit him He has de. 
ferv'd 2 Friend, and is Man's Friend; tho 
not in ſtrietueſs, or according to your high 
moral Sente, the Friend of Manking, For 
to ſay trath, as to this ſort of Friendth'; ; 
it may by wiſer Heads be eſteem'd per- 
haps more than ordinarily manly, and e- 
ven heroick, as you allert it: But tor 
my part, I ſee fo very little Worth in 
Mankin1, and have fo indifterent an Opi. 
nion of the Pablick, that I can propoſelit- 
tle Satisfaction to my-ſelf in loving either. 


Do you, then, take Bounty and Gre 
titude to be among the Acts of Friendſhip 
and Good- nature? Undoubtedly: 
For they are the chief. Suppoſe then, 
that the oblig'd Perſon diſcovers in the 

| Obliger 
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Obliger ſeveral Failings ; does this exclude Sed. 1, 
te Gratiiade of the former? Not in 
| the leaſt. Or does it make tbe FE xcr- 
| ſe of Gratitude lefs pleal;ng ? I think 
rather the contrary. For when depriv'd of 
other ineans of making a Return, I might 
rejoice (till in that ſore way of ſhewing my 
Gratitude to my Benefactor, by bearing 
bis Failings as a Friend. And as to 


: 
4 Bizzy: Tell me, 1 beſeech you, is it to?“ . 
i WF thoſ> only who are deſerving that we 
: fhiou'd do good? Is it only to 4 good 
1 Neizhbour, or Relation, a good Father, 
1 Wl Child, or Brother? Or does Nature, Rea- 
„ WM fon, and Human'ty better teach us, to do 
e good till ro a Father, becauſe a Father; 
WM 314 to a Child, becauſe a CH; and foro 


erery Relation in haman Life? I think, 
h WM faid 1, chis laſt is righteſt. 


O PHILocrkSs, rep!y'd he, conſider 

- W then what it was you ſaid, when you ob- 

jected againſt the Love of Hantind becauſe 

ot human Frailty ; and ſeem'd to ſcorn 

the Publick, becauſe of its Misfortunes, 

See if this Sentiment be conſiſtent with 

that Humanity which elſewhere you own 

and practiſe. For where can Generoſity 

exiſt, if not here? Where can we ever 

exert Friendſhip, if not in this chief Sub- 

ject? To what ſhou'd we be true or Love of 
grateful in the World, ifnotto Mankind, Manina. 
an! that Society to which we are ſo deep- 


L 


CGood- 
breedivg. 
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ly in debted? What are the Faults or Ble. 
miſhes which can excuſe ſuch an Omiſ- 
fion, or in a grateful Mind can ever leſ. 
ſen the Satisfaction of making a gratetc] 
kind return? Can you then out of Gand. 
breeding merely, and from a Temper m. 
tural to you, rejoice to ſhew Civility, 
Courteouſneſs, Obligingneſs, ſeek Objects 
of Compaſſion, and bepleas'd with every 
Occurence where you have power to do 
ſome ſervice even to People unknown? 
Can you delight in ſuch Adventures a. 
broad in foreign Countrys, or in the caſe 
of Strangers here at home; to help, aſliſt, 
relieve all who require it, in the mol} 
hoſpitable, kind, and friendly manner? 
And can your Country, or what is more, 
your KIN b, require leſs Kindneſs from 
you, or deſerve leſs to be conſider'd, than 
even one of theſe Chance Creatures 
OPniLocLts! how little do you know 
the Extent and Power of Good-nature, 
and to what an heroick pitch a Soul may 
riſe, which knows the thorow force of 
it; and diſtributing it rightly, frames in 
a -ſelf an equal, jult, and univerſal Friend- 
ip! | 


JUST as he had ended theſe Words, 
a Servant came to ns inthe Field, to give 
notice of ſome Company, who were come 


to dine with us, and waited our coming 
in 
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in, So we walk'd home-wards. I told Sed. 1. 
THEOCLES, going along, that I fear'd [ 
. W fou'd never make a good Friend or Lover 
| after his way. As for a plain natural 
Love of one ſingle Perſon in either Sex, I 
cou'd compaſs it, I thought, well enough; 
| but this complex univerſal fort was be- 
ond my reach. I cou'd love the Indi- 
1 Wl vidual, but not the Species This was too Myſtiral 
) 


myſterious ; roo metaphyſical an Object 7c. 
bor me. In ſhort, 1 cou'd love nothing 
- W of which 1 had not ſome ſenſible material 
e mage. 


| How! reply'd THEOCLES, can you 
never love except in this manner? when 
„ net know that you admir'd and lov'd a 
n WW trend long ere you knew his Perſon. 
n Or was PALEMON's Character of no 
- W iorce, when it engag'd you in that long 
v Wl Correſpondence which preceded your late 
„ berſonal Acquaintance ? he Fact 
(ad 1) I muſt, of neceſſity, own to 
foo. And now, methinks, I underſtand 
n WW jour Myſtery, and perceive how I muit 
. W prepare for it: For in the ſame manner as 
when I firſt began to love PALtemon, I 
was forc'd to form a kind of material Ob- 
jet, and had always ſuch a certain Image 
„ ckhim, ready drawn, in my Mind, when- 
'e erer 1 thought of him; fo I muſt endea- 
e wur to order it in the Caſe before us: if 
s Weollivly by your help I can raiſe — 
0 uc 
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ſuch Image, or Specter, as may repr-ſ«nt 
th's odd Being you wou'd have me loye, 


METHINKS, ſaid he, you might have 
the fame Indulgence for NATURE or 
ManKkinpD, as for the, People of al 
Rowe ; whom, notwithſtanding their Ble- 


' mithes, I have known you in love with, 


Genins of 4 
Country. 


Natrre, 


many ways; particulerly under the ke. 
preſentation of a beautiful Youth call'd 
the GENIUS of the People. For | remen- 
ber, that viewing once ſome Pieces of Au- 
tiquity, where the People were thus re- 
preſented, you allow'd 'em to be no di- 
agreeable Object. 


INDEED, rep!ly'd I, were it poſſible ſot 
me to ſtamp upon my Mind ſuch a Fi 
gure as you ſpeak of, whether it ſtood for 
Mankind or Nature, it might proba! 
have its effect; and I might become per- 
haps à Lover after your way: But more 
eſpecially, if you cou'd fo order it, as10 
make things reciprocal between us, and 
bring me to fancy of this Gr xius, that it 


cou'd be“ ſenſible of my Love, and caps: 


« ble of a Return. For without th's, 
ſhou'd make but an il Lover, tho ot ti 
perfecteſt Beauty in the World. 


*F 1s enough, ſaid TEO THEs, 18: 
cept the Terms: And it you promile! 
love, I will endcayour to ſhew you % 
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BEAUTY which I count the perfecteſt, 
and moſt deſerving of LOVE; and which 
will not fail of a Return. To-morrow, 
when the caltern Sun (as Poets deſcribe) 
with his firit Beams adorns the front of 
yonder Hill; there, if you are content to 
wander with me in the Woods you ſee, 
we will purſue thoſe Loves of ours, by 
favour of the Silvan Nymphs; and in- 
vok ing firſt the Genins of the Place, we'll 
try to obtain at leaſt ſome faint and diſtant 


View of the ſovereign GENIUS and Hr Genins of 
Beauty, This if you can come olice to % He. 


contemplate, I will anſwer for it, that all 
thoſe forbidding Features & Deformitys, 
whether of Nature or Mankind, will va- 
niſh in an inſtant, and leave you that 
Love I cou'd wiſh.---But now, enough !-- 
Let us to oar Company; and change this. 
Converſation for ſome other more ſutable 
to our Friends and Table. 


er. FL 


Ov ſee here, PAL EK MON, what 2 
Foundation is laid for the Eni i 
told you of; and which, in my Opinion 
told you too) were the more dangerous, 
decauſe ſo very odd, and out of the way. 
but Curioſity had ſeiz'd you, I perceiv'd, 
$ it had done me before. For after this 


Moiſt Converſation, I _ own, I long'd 


Vol II. or 
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for nothing ſo much as the next day, and 
the appointed Morning- walk in the vad. 


W had only a Friend or two at dinner 
with us; and for a good while we dif- 
cours'd of News and indifferent things; 
till I, who had my head till running up- 
on thoſe other Subjects, gladly laid hold 
of ſomething dropt by chance concerning 
Friendſhip; and ſaid, That for my own 
part, truly, tho I once thought I had 
known Friendſhip, & really counted my- 
ſelf a good Friend during my whole Life; 
yet I was now perſuaded to believe my- 
ſelf no better than a Learzer: ſince T'nr0- 
CLES had almoſt convinc'd me, © That to 
« be a Friend to any one in particular, 
te *twas neceſſary to be firſt a Friend 1 
% Mankind.” But how to qualify my-ſeif 
for ſuch a Frieniſhip, was, methought, no 
little difficulty. 


INDEED, ſaid THEO LES, you have 
given us a very indifferent Character of 
your-ſelf, in ſaying ſo. If you had ſpoken 
thus of the Friendſhip of any great Man 
at Court, or perhaps of a Court it-ſelt, 
and had complain'd “How hard it was 
for you to ſucceed, or make Intereſt 
with ſuch as govern'd there; we 
ſhould have concluded in your behalf, that 
there were ſach Terms to be comply'd 


with, as were unworthy of you, * 
; «K Jo 
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« To deſerve well of the Pablick,” and SeQ. 2. 
« To be jultly (tyPd the Friend of Man- 

« kind,” requires no more than to be good Virtues 
and virtuuus; Termes which for one's 

own lake one wou'd naturally covet. 


How comes it then, ſaid I, hat even Mv. 
theſe good Terms themſelves are ſo ill ac- 
cepted, and hardly ever taken (if I may ſo 
exprels it) except on further Terms ? For 
VIRTUE, by :t-ſeif, is thought but an ill 
Fargain : and I know few, even of the Re- 
jigious and Devout, who take up with it 
any otherwiſe than as Children do with 
: Phyſick; where the Rod and Sweetmeat 
ue the potent Motives, 


5 8 


5 TAE are Children indeed, reply'd 
e THeoCLEs, and ſhou'd be treated ſo, 
» W who need any Force or Perſt aſion to do 

what conduces to their Healch & Good. 

But, where, Ibeſeech you, are thoſe for- 
+ bidding Circumſtances which ſhou'd make 
LVirtue go down ſo hardly? It is not, a- 
n mong other things, that you think yours 
ſelf by this means precluded the fine Ta- 
f. dies and coſtly Eating of our modern Epi- 
cares; and that perhaps you fear the being 


q reduc*'d to eat always as ill as now, upon a 
e plain Diſh or two, and no more? 

at 

4 TAISs, I proteſted, was injuriouſly ſup» 


it bos'd of me. For 1 wiſh'd never to eat 
| L 2 otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe than I now did, at his Table; 
which, by the way, had more reſemblance 
(thought) of EFicuRvs's, than thoſe 
Which now-a-days prepoſterouſly paſg'd 
under his name. For it his Opinion might 
be taken, the higheſt Pleaſures in the 
World were owing to Temperance, and 
moderate Uſe, 


IF then the mereſt Studier of Pleaſare, 
(anſwer'd THEO GLE S) even Epicy- 
Rus himſelf, made that favourable Re- 
port of Temperance, ſo different from his 
modern Diſciples ; if he cou'd boldly ſay, 
« That with ſuch Fare as a mean Garden 
« afforded, he cou'd vie even With the 
« Gods for Happineſs;” how ſhall we 
ſay of this part of Virtue, thgt it needs 
be taten upon Terms ? If the immediate 
Practice of Temperance be thus harmleſs ; 
are its Conſequences injurious? Does it 
take from the Vigour of the Mind, con- 
ſame the Body, and render both the one 
and the other leſs apt to their proper Exer- 
ciſes, © the Enjoyments of Reaſon or 
© Senſe, or the Employments & Offices 
of Civil Life?” Or is it that a Man's 
Circumſtances are the worſe for it, as he 
ſtands towards his Friends, or Mankind? 
Is a Gentleman in this ſenſe to be pity'd, 
&« As One burdenſom to himſelf, and o- 
©« thers; Oze whom all Men will natural- 
ly ſhun, as an ill Friend, and a enge 
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« of Society and Good Manners ?---Shall Sect. 2. 


we conſider our Gentleman in à pablick 
Truſt, and ſce whether he is like to ſuc- 
ceed beit with this reſtraining Quality; 
or whether he may be morerely'd on, & 
thought more incorrupt, if his Appetites 
are high, and his Reliſh ſtrong towards 
that which we call Pleaſure ? Shall we 
conſider him as a Soldier, in a Campain, 
or Siege; and adviſe with our-ſclves how 
we might be beſt defended, if we had oc- 
caſion tor fuch a one's Service? Which 
« Officer wou'd make the beſt for the 
« Soldiers; Whick Soldier for the Offi- 
© cersz or Which Army for their Coun- 
« try? ---- What think you of our Gen- 
tleman, for a Fellow-traveller > Wou'd 
he, as a temperate Man, be an ill Choice? 
Wou'd it indeed be more eligible and de- 
lightfual * To have a Companion, who, 
« inany ſhift or neceſſity, wou'd prove the 
moſt ravenous, and eager to | rg in 
* the firſt place for himſelf, and his own 
«* exquiſite Senſations ?*? ---- I know not 
what to ſay where Beauty is concern'd. 
Perhaps the amorous Gal nts, and exquilite 
Kefiners on this ſort of Pleaſure, may have 
ſo refin'd their Minds and Tempers, that, 
notwithſtanding their accuſtom'd Indul- 
gence, they can, upon occaſion, renounce 
their Enjoyment, rather than violate Ho- 
nour, Faith, or Juftice.---- And thus, at 
laſt, there will be little Virtue or Worth 

L 3 aſerib'd 
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aſerib'd to this patient ſober Character 
«© The dull zemperate Man is no fitter to 
be truſted than the elegant /axwrt0%; one, 
Innocence, Youth, and Fortune may 
te be as well committed to the Care of this 
latter Gentleman, He won'd prove ag 
„ good an Executor, as good a Truſtee, 
„ as good a Guardian, as he wou'd 4 
4% Friend. The Family which entruſted 
him wou'd be ſecure & no Dis-honour, 
4% in any likelihood, wou'd happen from 
©« the honeſt Man of Pleaſare. 


THE Seriouſneſs with which Tnr- 
OCLES ſpoke this, made it the more 
Pleaſant ; and ſet our other Company up- 
on ſaying a great many good things on the 
fame ſubje&, in commendation of a tempe- 
rate Life. So that our Dinner by this 
time being ended, and the Wine, accord- 
ing to Cuſtom, plac'd before ns; I found 
ſtill we were in no likelihood of proceed- 
ing to a Debauch. Every-one drank only 
as he fancy'd, in no Order or Proportion, 
and with no regard to circular Healths or 
Pledges :: A Manner which the ſociable 
Men of another Scheme of Morals wou'd 
have cenſur'd no doubt, as a heinous Ir- 
regulatity, and Corruption of Good Fel 
lewhip, 
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I own (aid I) I am far from think- 
ing TEMPERANCE fo diſagreeable a 
Character, As for this part of Virtue, I 
think there is no need of taking it on any 
otner Terms to recommend it, than the 
mere Advantage of being ſav'd from In- 
temperance, and from the deſite of things 
unnecellary. 


How! faid T yEOCLES, are you thus 
far advanc'd? And can you carry this 
Temperance ſo far as to Eſtates and Ho- 
nours by oppoſing it to Avarice and Ambi- 
tion? ----= Nay, then truly, you may be 
ſaid to have fairly embark'd your-ſelf in 
this Cauſe. You have paſs'd the Channel, 
and are more than halt-{eas over. There 
remains no further Scruple in the caſe of 
Virtue, unleſs you will declare your-ſelf 
a Coward, or conclude it a happineſs to 
be born one. For if you can be temperate 
withal towards LIF E, and think it not 
ſo great a bufineſs, whether it be of fewer 
or more Years; but (atisfy'd with what 
you have liv'd, can rife a thankful Gueſt 
from a full liberal Entertaiment ; Is not 
this the Sum of all? the finiſhing Stroke 
and very Accompliſhment of Virzze? In 
this Temper of Mind, what is there can 
hinder us from forming for our-ſelves as 
heroick @ Charader as we pleaſe? What 
is there either good, generous or great, 
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Part 2. Which does nat naturally flow from ſuch 
a modeſt FEMPERANCE? Let us once 
gain this fimple plain-look'd Virtue, and 
lee whether the more ſhining Virtues will 
not follow. See what that Country of ibe 
Mind will produce, vhen by the wholeſom 
Laws of this Legiſlatreſs it has obtain'd 
T1BER-its Liberty! You, PHILOCLES, whoare 
TT. ſuch an Admirer of Civil Liberty, and can 
Crvil. X a 

<a repreſent it to your-ſelf with a thouſand 
ſeveral Graces and Advantages ; can you 
imagine no Grace or Beauty in that origi- 
Rial. Hal native Liberty, which lets us free from 
ſo many in-born T'yrannys, gives us the 
Privilege of our-ſelves, and makes us our 
own, and independent? A ſort of Pro- 
perty, which, methinks, is as material to 
us to the full, as that which ſecures us our 
Lands, or Revenues. 


I SHow'D think, ſaid he (carrying on 
his Humour) that one- might draw the 
Picture of this moral Dame to as much 
advantage as that of her political Silter; 
whom you admire, as defcrib'd to us“ in 
© her AMAzon-Dreſ5, with a free man- 
4% ly Air becoming her; her Guards the 
Laus, With their written Tables, like 
% Bucklers, ſorrounding her; Riches, 
© Traffick, and Plenty, with the Cyrnuco- 
pia, ſerving as her Attendants; and in her 
© Train the Arts and Sciences, like Chil- 
<* dren, playing,” --» The reſt of the Piece 

is 
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is eaſy to imagine: Her Triumph over ged. 2 


« Tyranny, and lawleſs Rule of Luſt and 
« Paſſion. *--But what a Triumph wou'd 
her Siſter's be! What Monſters of ſavage 
Paſſions wou'd there appear ſubdu'df 
© There fierce Ambition, Luſt, Uproar, 
« Mrrule, with all the Fiendi which rage 
« in human Breaſts, wou'd be ſecurely 
& chain'd, And when Fortune her- ſelf, the 
« Queen of Flatterys, With that Prince of 
« Terrors, Death, were at the Chariot- 
« wheels, as Captives; how natural wou'd 
„it be to ſee Fortitude , Magnanimity, 
« Fuſtice, Honour, and all that generous 
„ Band attend.as the Companions of our 
© jnmate Lady L1BERT y! She, like ſome 
„ new-born Goddeſs, wou'd grace her 
Mother's Chariot, & own her Birth from 
© humble Temperance, that nurſing Mo- 
« ther ofthe Virtues ; who like the Parent 
of the Gods (old Reverend CYBELE) 
% wou'd properly appear drawn by rein'd 
„Lions, patient of the Bit, and on her 
Head a Turret like Attire: the Image 
of defenſive Power, and Strength of 
Mind.“ 


BY THIS Picture TREOOTEESs, I 
found, had given Entertainment to the 
Company; who from this rough Draught 
of his, fell to deſigning upon the ſame 
Sudject, aſter the antient manner; till 

Ls Pro 
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Pgopicus and CEREs, and all the An. 
tients were exhauſted, 


GENTLEMEN, ſaid I, the Deſcriptions 
you have been making, are, no doubt, the 
fineſt in the world: Burt after all, when 
you have made Virtue as glorious and tri. 
umphant as you pleaſe, I will bring 
you an authentick Picture of another king, 
where we ſhall ſee this Triumph in re. 
verſe ; * ViRTUE her-ſelf a Captive in 
© her turn; and by a proud Conqueror 
ce triumph'd over, degraded, ſpoil'd of all 
« her Honours, and defac'd; fo as to re- 
“e tain hardly one fingle Feature of real 
« BgBeauty.“ 


I oFFER'D to go on further, but cou'd 
not, being ſo violently decry'd by my two 
Fellow gueſts ; who proteſted they wou f 
never be brought to own ſo deteſtable a 


Picture: And one of *em (a formal fort of 


Gentleman, ſome what advanc'd in Years) 
looking earneſtly upon me, ſaid, in an an- 
gry Tone, ** That he had hitherto, in- 
e deed, conceiv'd ſome hopes of me; not- 
« withſtanding he obſerv'd my Freedom 
& of Thoxght, and heard me quoted for 
« ſuch a paſſionate Lover of Lrberty: 


© But he was ſorry to find that my Prin- 


« ciple of Liberty extended in fine to a 
Liberty from all Principles“ (fo he ex- 


preſs'd himſelf) ? And none, he thought, 
e beſide 


. 
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«befidea Libertine in Principle wou'd ap- Sect. 2. 


prove of fuch a Piure of Virtue, as on- 
« ly az Atheiſt cou'd have the impudence 
© to make.“ 


THEOCLES the while ſat ſilent; tho he 
faw I minded not my Antagoniſts, but kept 
my Eye fix'd ſteddily on himſelf, expecting 
to hear what he wou'd ſay. At laſt, fetch - 
ing a deep Sigh, O PmiLoCLEs, ſaid 
he, how well you are Maſter of thit 
Cauſe you have taken on you to defend! 
How well you know the way to gain ad- 
vantage to the worſt of Cauſes, from the 
imprudent Management of thoſe who de- 
fend the beſt ! dare nor, for my own 
ſhare, affirm to you, as my worthy Friends. 
have done, That 'tis e Atheiſt alone 
can lay this load on Virtue, and picture 
her thus diſgracefully.“ —— No — = 


There are other over-officious and leſs ſuſ- 


pected Hands, which do her perhaps more 
injury, tho with a better colour. 


Tur Virine ſhon'd, with any ſhew 
of Reaſon, be made 4 Cictim (continu'd 
he, turning himſelf to his Gueſts) muſt 
have appear'd ſtrange to you, no doubt, 
to hear aſſerted with ſuch aſſurance as has 
been done by PH1LOCLES. You cou'd 
conceive no tolerable ground for ſuch a 
Spectacle. In this revers'd Triumph you 
expected perhaps to ſee ſome foreign Con- 
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ume exalted ; as either /*ce it-ſelf, or 
leaſure, Wit, ſpurious Philoſophy, or 
fome falſe Image of Truth or Nature, Lit 
tle were you aware that the crue} Enemy 
oppos d to Virtue ſhou'd be ReLiGio it- 
felf! But you will call to mind, that even 
innocently, and without any treacherous 
deſign, Virtue is often treated fo, by thoſe 
who wou'd magnify to the utmoſt the 
Corruption of Man's Heart; and in expo- 
ſing, as they pretend, the Falſehovd of ha- 
man Virtue,think to extol Religion. How 
many religious Authors, how many facred 
Orators turn all their edge this way, and 
ſtrike at moral Virtue as a kind of Sep- 
dame, or Rival to RELIGION! - Mo. 
rality muſt not be nam'd ; Nature has 
no ptetence; Reaſon is an Enemy; Con- 
« mon Fuſtice, Folly; and Virtue Miſery, 
© Who wou'd not be vitious, had he his 
©« Choice? Who wou'd forbear, but be- 
« cauſe he muſt? Or who wou'd value 
% Virtue, but for hereafter ?*%-.-.- 


Trvury, ſaid the old Gentleman (inter- 
rupting him) if this be the Triumph of 
Religion, *tis ſuch as her greateſt Enemy, 
believe, wou'd ſcarce deny her; and 1 
mult (til! be of opinion (with Pr1c 0- 
CLES'S leave) that it is no great ſign of 
Tenderneſs for Religion, to be ſo zealous in 
honouring her at the coſt of Virtue. 

PERHAPS 

® VoL, III. pag. 310. 
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Sect. 2. 


PEanAPsS ſo, faid I. Yet that there 
are many ſuch Zealots in the World, you 
will acknowledg, And that there is a 
certain Harmony between this Zeal and 
what you call Atheiſm, | HEOCLES, you 
hear, bas allow'd, —--But let us hear him 
out; if perhaps he will be ſo free as to diſ- 
cover to us what he thinks of the gene- 
rality of our religious Writers, and their 
Method of encountring their common 
Enemy, the Atheiſt. T his is a Subject 
which poſſibly may need a better clearing. 
For 'tis notorious that the chief Oppoſers 
of Atheiſm write upon contrary Princi- 
ples to one another, ſo as in a manner to 
confute themſelves, Some of em hold 
zealonſly for Virtue, and are Reali/ts in 
the Point. Others, one may ſay, are only 
nominal Moraliſts, by making Virtue no- 
thing in it-ſelf, a Creature of Will only, or 
a mere Naine of Faſhion, *Tis the ſame 
in natural Philoſophy: Some take one 
Hypothelis, and ſome another. I ſhou'd 
be glad todiſcover once the true Founda- 
tion; and diſtinguiſh thoſe who effectually 
refute their other Antagonitts as well as 
the Azher/ts, and rightly aſſert the joint» 
Cauſe of Virtue and Religion. 


HERE, Pal EMox, I had my Wiſh. 
For by degrees I enzag'd THEOCLES to 
* diſcover 


Atbeiſin. 
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diſcover himſelf fully upon theſe Subjeqs; 
which ſerv'd as a Prelude to thoſe we were 
to ingage in, the next Morning; for the 
approach of which, | ſo impatiently long'd, 
Ifhis Speculations prov *d.of a rational kind, 
this previous Diſcourſe (I knew) wou'd 
help me to comprehend 'em; it only piea- 
Jing Fancys, this wou'd help me however, 
to pleaſe my · ſelf the better with'em. 


HERE then began his Criticiſm of Au- 
thors ; which grew by degrees into a con- 
tinu'd Diſcourſe, So that had this been at 
a Univerſity, THEOCLES might very well 
have paſs'd for ſome grave Divinity-Fro- 
teſlor, or Teacher of Ezhicks, reading an 

| Atcernoon Lecture to his Pupils. 


SEC. Ii. 


11 wo v' p be undoubtedly, ſaid he, 2 
happy Cauſe which cou'd have the be- 
nefit of ſuch Managers as ſhou'd never gie 
their Advert ſarys any handle of advantage 
againſt it. I. cou'd wiſh that in the Cas? 
of RELIGION we had reaſon to boaſt as 
much. But ſince 't is not impoſſible to 
write ill even in the beſt of Cautes, I am 
inclin'd to think this great one of Regin 
may have run at leaſt an equal hazard 
with any other; ſince they who write in 


defence of it, ate apt generally to uſe ſo 
| much 
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much the leſs caution, as they are more Sed. > 


exempt from the fear of Cenſure or Criti- 
eiſm in their own Perſon. Their Adverſa- 
ty is well ſecut d and ſilene'd to their hand. 
They may ſafely provoke him to a Field 
where he cannot appear openly, or as a 
profeſs'd Antagonilt. His Weapons are 
private, & can often reach the Cauſe with- 
out offence to its Maintainers; whilſt no 
direct Attack robs them of their imaginary 
Victory. They conquer for themſelves, 
and expect to be approv'd ſtill for their 
Zeal, however the Cauſe it- ſelf may have 
ſuffer*d in their hands. | 


PERHAPS then, ſaid I, (interrupting 
him) it may be true enough, what was ſaid 
once by a Perſon, who ſeem'd zealous for 
Religion,“ That none wr: well againſt 
the Atheiſts beſide the Clerk who drew Ame, 
« the Warrant for their Execution.“ | 


Ir this were the true Writing, reply'd 
he, there wou'd be an end of all Diſpute 
or Reaſoning in the Caſe. For where 
Force is neceſſary, Reaſon has nothing to 
do. But on the other hand, if Reaſon be 
needful, Force in the mean while mult be 
laid aſide: For there is no enforcement of 
Reaſon, but by Reaſon. And therefore if 
Atheiſts are to be reaſon'd with, at all; 
they are to be reaſon'd with, like other 

Men; 
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Men; ſtnce there's no other way in nature 
to convince 'em. 


Tris J own, faid I, ſeems rational 
and juſt: But Pm afraid that moſt of the 
devout People will bz found ready to aban- 
don the patient, for the more conciſe Me- 
thod. And tho Force without Reaſon may 
be thought ſomewhat hard, yet your other 
way of Reaſon without Force, I am apt to 
think, wou'd meet with fewer Admirers. 


Bo r perhaps, reply'd THEO CTL ES, 
tis a mere Sound which troubles s. The 
Word or Name of A:hei/# may poſſioly 
occaſion ſome Diſturbance, by being made 
to deſcribe two Characters ſo very diffe- 
rent as His who abſolntely denies, and His 
who only doubts, Now he who doxbrs, 
may poſſibly lament his own Unhappineſs, 
and wiſh to be convinc'd, He who de- 
nies, is daringly preſumptuous, and ſets 
up an Opinion againſt the Intereſt of Man- 
kind, and Being of Society. *Tis eafily 
ſeen that one oftheſe Perſons may bear a 
due reſpe& to the Magiſtrate and Laws, 
tho not :he other; who being obnoxious to 
them, is therefore puniſhable. But how 
the former is puniſhable by Man, will be 
hard to ſay ; unleſs the Magiſtrate had do- 
minion over Minds, as well as over Ac: 
tions and Behaviour; and had power to 
exercilc 
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exerciſe an Inquiſition within the inmoſt 
Boſoms and ſecret Thoughts of Men. 


I ApPpREHEN D you, ſaid I. And by 
your account, as there are wo ſorts of 
People who are call'd Atheiſts, ſo there 


| are two ways of writing againit them, 


which may be fitly us'd apart, but not fo 
well jointly, You wou'd ſet aſide mere 
Menaces, and ſeparate the Pbilaſopher“s 


Work from the Magiſtrate's; taking it for , 


granted, that the more diſcreet and ſober 
part of Unbel evers, who come not under 
the diſpatching Pen of the Magiſtrate, 
can be affected only by the more delibe- 
ta e and gentle one of Philoſophy, Now 
the Language of the Magiſtrate, I muſt 
confels, has little in common with that of 
Philoſophy, Nothing can be more unbe- 
coming the magiſterial Authority than a 
philoſophical Style: and nothing can be 
more unphiloſophical than a magiſterial 
one. A Mixtare of theſe muſt needs ſpoil 
both. And therefore, in the Cauſe be- 
fore us, “ If any one beſides the Magi- 
* {irate can be ſaid to wr:ze well ; tis He 
* (according to your account) who writes 
* as becomes Philoſophy, with Freedom 
of Debate, and Fairneſs towards his 
* Adverſary.** 


Art ow it, reply'd he. For what can 
de more equitable ? Nothing. Bae 
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will be World be of the ſame Opinion? 
And may this Method of writing be juſtly 
practis'd in it ? Undoubtedly it may, 
And for a Proof, we have many Inſtances 
in Antiquity to produce The Freedom u. 
ken in this philoſophical way was nevere- 
ſteem'd injurious toReligion,or prejudicial 
tothe Vulgar: ſince we find it to have been 
a Practice both in Writing and Converſe a. 
mong the great Men of a virtuous & reli- 
gious People; and that even thoſe Magiſ- 
trates who officiated at the Altars, & were 
the Guardians of the publick Worſhip, 
were Sharers in theſe free Debates. 


ForGive me, TusocrkEs, (ſaid I 
if Ipreſume to ſay, that ill this reaches 
not the Caſe before us. We are to conſi- 
der Chr:/tian Times, ſuch as are now pre- 
ſent. You know the common Fate of 
thole who dare to appear fair Authors 
What was that pious and learned Man's 
Caſe, who wrote the Intellectual Syſtemof 
the Univerſe? I confeſs it was pleaſant 
enough to conſider, that tho the whole 
World were no leſs fatisfy'd with his Ca- 


pacity and Learning, than with his Since- 


Tity in the Cauſe of Deity; yet was he 
acus'd ot giving the upper hand to the 
Atheiſts, for having only ſtated their Rea- 
ſons, and thoſe of their Adverſarys, fairly 
together. And among other Writings of 
this kind, you may remember how a cer- 

tall 
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tain Fair INQUIRY (as you call'd it) gect. 3. 
was receiv'd and what offence was taken 
at it. 


I aM ſorry, ſaid Tmeocres, it prov'd 

ſo. But now indeed you have found a 

| WH way which may, perhaps, force me to 

cdiſcourſe at large with you on this head; 

by entering the Liſts in defence of a 

Friend unjuſtly cenfur'd for this philoſo- 
phical Liberty. 


I coONFESS'D to THEOCLEsS and the 
Company, that this had really been my 
Aim: And that for this reaſon alone [ 
made my (elf the Accuſer of this Author; 
s MW © Whom [ here actually charg'd as I did 
Kall thoſe other moderate cam Writers, 
- © with no leſs than Profanenefs, for rea- 
“ ſoning ſo unconcernedly and patiently, 
„without the leaſt ſhew of Zeal or Paſ- 
fon, upon the Subject of a Deity, and 
Ja future ſtate.“ 
Ne And I, on the other fide, reply'd T'ne- 
ic W ocLrs, am rather for this patient way of 
a- WU Reaſoning ; & will endeavour to clear my 
e- Wl Friend of this Imputation, if you can have 
he ¶ patience enough to hear me out, in an Af- 
ne MF fair of ſuch a compals. 


we all anſiwer'd for our-ſelyes, and he 
ot MF began thus, 


in OF 
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efectbors, 


The MORAL iSTS, 


OF THE many Writers ingag'd in the 
Defence of Religion, it ſeems to me that 
the greateſt part are imploy*d, either in 
ſupporting the T'ruth of the Chriſtian 
Faith in general, or inrefuting ſuch par. 
ticular Doctrines as are eſteem'd Innova. 
tions in the Chtiſtian Church. There are 
not, 'tis thought, many Perſons in the 
World who are looſe in the very Grounds 
and Principles of all Religion: And to 
ſuch as theſe we find, indeed, there are 
not many Writers who purpoſely apply 
themſelves. They may think it a mean 
Labour, and ſcarce becoming them, to at- 
gue ſedately with ſuch as are almoſt uni- 
verſally treated with Deteſtat ion and Hor. 
ror. But as we are requir'd by our Reli- 
gion to have Charity for all Men, ſo we 
cannot ſurely avoid having a real Concern 
for thoſe whom we apprehend to be under 
the worlt of Errors, and whom we find 
by Experience to be with the greateſt diff- 
culty reclaim'd. Neither ought they per- 
haps in prudence to be treated with ſo little 
regard, whoſe Number, however ſmall, is 
thought to be rather increaſing; and this 
too among the People of no deſpicable 
Rank. So that it may we!l deſerve ſome 
Conſideration, * Whether in our Age & 
Country the ſame Remedys may ferve, 
© which have hitherto been try'd; or 

„whether 
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« whether ſome other may not be prefer'd, Sect. 33 


« as being ſutable to Times of leſs Strict- 
« neſs in Matters of Religion, and Places 
« leſs ſubj ect to Authority.“ 


Tuis might be enough to put an Au- 
thor upon thinking ot ſuch a way of rea- 
ſoning with theſe deluded Perſons, as in 
his Opinion might be more effectual for 
their Benefit, than the repeated Exclama- 
tions and Invetives with which moſt of 
the Arguments us'd againſt them are com- 
monly accompany'd. Nor was it ſo ab- 
ſurd to imagine that a quite different Me- 
thod might be attempted ; by which a 
Writer might offer Reaſon to theſe Men 
with ſo much more Favour & Advantage, 
a5 he appear d un- prepoſſeſs'd and willing 
to examine every thing with the greateſt 
Unconcern and [ndifference. For to ſuch 
Ferſons as theſe, *tis to be fear'd, *twill 
always appear, That what was never 
* queſtion'd, was never prov'd: and That 
© whatever Subject had not, at ſometime 
or other, been examin'd with prefect In- 
* difference, was never r:zhtly examin'd, 
nor cou'd rightly be believ'd**. And in 
a Treatiſe of this kind, offer'd as an Eſſay 
or Inquiry only, they wou'd be far from 
finding that Impartiality and Indifference 
which is requiſite ; if inſtead of a Readi- 
neſs to comp!y with whatever Conſequen- 
des ſuch an Examination as this, and the 

Courſe 
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Courſe of Reaſoning brought forth, the 
Author ſhou'd ſhew a previous inclination 
to the Conſequences only on one ſide, & 
an Abhorreuce of any Concluſion on the 
Other, 


OTneRs therefore, in different circum- 
ſtances, may perhaps have found it neceſſa- 
Ty, and becoming their CHaracter, toſhew 
ail manner of Deteſtation both of the 
Perſons and Principles of theſe Men. Our 
Author, on the contrary, whoſe Character 
exceeds not that of a Lay-man, endet- 
vours to ſhew Civility and Favour, by 
keeping the faire!t Meaſures he poſſibly 
can with the Men of this ſort;allowing 'em 
all he is able, and arguing with a per- 
fect Indifference, even on the ſabje& of 
a Deity, He offers to conclude nothing 
poſitive himſelf, bur leaves it to others tv 
draw Concluſions from his Principles: ha- 
ving this one chief Aim and Intention; 
« How, in the firſt place, to reconcile 
ce theſe Perſons to the Principles of Vire 
& tue; that, by this means, a Way might 
ebe laid open to Religion; by removing 
& thoſe greateſt, if not only Obſtacles to 
« it, which ariſe from the Vices and Fal- 
„ fions of Men.“ | 


T is upon this account he endeavours 
chiefly to eſtabliſn Virtue on Principles, 
by which he is able to argue with * 

who 
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whoare not as yet induc'd to owna G ob, Sect. 3. 
or Future ſtate. If he cannot do thus 
much, he reckons he does nothing. For 
how can Supreme Goodneſs be intelligible 
to thoſe who know not what G04reſs it- 
ſef is? Or how can Virtue be underſtood 
+ Wl todelerve Reward, whenas yet its Merit 
a” WF and Excellence is unknown? We begin 
W I ſurely at the wrong end, when we wou'd 
he WW prove MeguT by Favour, and ORDER 
ut Wl iy a Deity. This our Friend ſeeks to 
er ll redreſs, For being, in reſpect of VIRTuE, 
a. waat you lately call'd a Kealiſt; he en- 
dy WW dzavours toſhew, © That it is really ſome- | 
ly WM © thing iz i- ſelf, and in the nature of | 
m W* Things: not arbitrary or fa@1toxs (if | 


r. I may fo ſpeak) not conſtituted from | 
of “ without, or dependent on Cu/t»m, Fan- | 
vg , or Hill; not even on the Supreme | 
to ill it- ſelf, which can no-way govern 
n; “ vern'd by it, and ever uniform with it.“ 


ile And notwithitanding he has thus made 
r* HFV ros his chief Subject, and in ſome 


| 
in “it, but being neceſſarily good, is go- | 
zut WF meaſure independent on Religion, yet [I | 


ing WM fancy he may poſſibly. appear at lalt as high = | 
7 a Divine as he is a Moraliſt. | 3 
a - 


I wov'p not willingly advance it aSTheifts; : 

a Rule, © That thoſe who make only a Nmninat, 2 

urs , Name of VikTue make no more of Ke. IF 
es Derr, and cannot without Affecta- | 
tion defend the Principles of Religion:“ 
ho But 


Part 2. 
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Nominal, 


Real. 
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But this I will venture to aſſert; “ That 
© whoever ſincerely defends V1R Tux, 
« and is a Realiſt in MoRALtTy, muſt 
« of neceſſity, in a manner, by the ſame 
“ Scheme of Reaſoning, prove as very 
& Realiſt in D1viniTY.** 


ALL Afedation, but chiefly in Philo- 
ſophy, I muſt own, [ think unpardonable. 
And you, PHi.ocLts, who can give no 
quarter to ill Reaſoning, nor endure any 
unſound or inconſiſtent Hypotheſis; you 
will be ſo ingenuons, I date ſay, as to re- 
jet our modern Di 15M, and challenge 
thoſe who aſſume a Name to which their 
Phliloſaphy can never in the leaſt intitle em. 


CouukNp me to honeft EPpicurvus, 
who raiſes his DE IT Vs aloft in the ima- 
ginary Spaces; and ſerting 'em apart cut 
of the Univerſe and Nature of Things, 
makes nothing of em beyond 4 ora. 
This is ingenuous, and plain dealing : For 
this every one who philoſophizes may eaſi- 
ly underſtand. - | 


Tut ſame Ingenuity belongs to thoſe 
Philoſophers whom you, FHLILOCLES, 
ſeem. inclin'd to favour, When A SCEP- 
TICK queſtions, * W hether a real Theo- 
ay can be rais'd out of Philoſophy alone, 
* without the help of Revelation; he 


does no more than pay a handſom Com- 
pliment 


* 
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pliment to Authority & thereceiv'd Re- Seq, 3. 
ligion. He can impoſe on no-one who 
reaſons deeply: ſince whoever does ſo, 
will eaſily conceive, that at this rate Theo- 
logy muit have no Foundation atall. For 
Revelation it ſelf, we know, is founded 
on the Acknowledgment of a divine Ex- 
„iſtence: And "tis the Province of Philoſo- 
e. W phy alone to prove what Revelation only 


0 ges. . 


SQ CH o—__wW _”— 


0 Look on it, therefore, as a moſt 
e- unter way, for thoſe who wau'd be Buil- 
ge WI ders, and undertike this proving part, to 
eit I lay ſuch a Foundation as is inſufficient to 
m. bear the Structure. Supplanting and Uu- 
dermining may, in other cales, be fair 
Js, Mar: But in philoſophical Diſputes, tis 
14+ ¶ not allowable to work under-ground,or as 
zut in Sieges by the Sap. Nothing can be more 
vs, unde comiag than to talk magiſterially and 
rd. in venerable Terms of „A ſupreme N A- 
or „ TURE, an isfinite Being, and A DE- 
al-Y Ty; whenall the while a Providence is 
never meant, nor any thing like Order or 
the Government of a Mind admitted. For 
ofe © when zhe/ſe are underſtood, and real Divi- 
ES, nity acknowledy'd; the Notion is not 
EP-Nery, and barten; but ſuch Conſequences 
hes · Ware neceſſarily drawn from it, as mult ſet 
me, Ius in Action, and find Employment for 
he our ſtrongeſt Affections. All the Datys 
m- YofReT. 161 © Nevidently follow hence; 
otY Vol. II. M aud 
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and no exception remains againſt any of 
thoſe great Maxims which Keve/ation has 
eſtabliſh'd. 


Now whether our Friend be unfeignecij 
& fincerely ofthis latter fort of rea! They. 
{cg-/ts, you will learn belt from the Conſe. 
quences of his Hypothe/is, You will ob. 
ſerve, whether inſtead of ending in mere 
Speculation, it leads to Practice: And you 
will then ſurely beſatisfy'd, when you ſee 
ſuch a Structure rais d, as with the Genera- 
ity of the World malt pals at leaſt for high 
Ke lig ion, and with fome, in all likelihood, MW 
tor no lefs than ENIHOUSIAVS u. th 


For I appeal to you, PHILOC IIS Wn: 
whether there be any thing in Dix inii 
which you think has more the Air of Es. 
zhnfraſmr than that Notion of Divine Love 
ſuch as ſeparates fromevery thing worldly 
ſenſual, or meanly- intereſted? A Lovg 
which is /imple, dure, and aumix d; whichW 
has no other Object thau merely the Ex- N 
cellency of that Being it ſelf, nor admits offhece 
any other Thought of Happinels, than in 
iet ſingle Fruitiun. Now | dare preſume 
you will take it as a ſubſtantial proof o 
my Friend's being far enough from [rreli- 
gion, if it be ſnev n that he has eſpous'd this 
Notion, and thinks of making out this h r0 
Point of Divinity, from Arguments fami- tr 


liar even to thoſe who oppole &e/zz ion. 
Accot 
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us potheds, he wou'd in the firſt place, by 

way of prevention, declare to you, That 

tho the diſiatereſted Love of Go p were 
ah; the moſt excellent Principle; yet he knew 
co. WW very well, that by the indifcreet Zeal of 
iſe. W ſome devont well-meaning People it had 
ob. been ſtretch'd too far, perhaps even to 
zere MW Exitavagance & Enthuſiaſm; as formerly 


you among the My/:c4s of the antient Church, Ake. 


1 ſe whom thefe of latter days have follow'd. 
erz- W On the other hand, that there were thoſe 
„who in oppoſition to this devout myſtick 
10d, way, and as profeſs'd Enemys to what 
they call Entbuſiaſm, had ſo far exploded 

erery thing of this ecſtatick k ind, as in a 

KS, nanner to have given up Devotion; and 
inity Nin reality had left ſo little of Zeal, Affec- 
tion, or Warmth, in what they call theic 
Rational Religion, as to make them much 
Wilpected of their Sincerity in any. For 
ho it de natural enough * ne wou'd tell 
you ) for a mete political Writer to ground 
«W's great Argument for Religion on the 
eceſſity of ſuch a Belief as that of A fu- 
we Re ward and Puniſhnent, yet, if you 
ill take his Opinion, 'tis a very ill Po- 
en of Sincerity in Religion, and in the 


ee it to ſuch aPhilofophy as will allow 
0 r00m to that other Principle of Love; 
ut treats all of that kind as W 
2 or 


fami- 
| . 
OR. 


ACCORDING, therefore, to his Hy- ge, 3. 


briſtian Religion more eſpecially, to re- 
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for ſo much as aiming at whatis call'd Oi. 
mtereſtedneſs, or teaching the Love of Gd 
or /irtue for GOD or VIRTVE'sS fake, 


HE RE, then, we have two ſorts of Peo. 
ple ( according to my Friend's account) 
who in theſe oppoſite Extremes expole 
Religion to the Inſults of its Adverſarys, 
tor as, on one hand, *twill be found diff. 
cult to defend the Notion of that high. 
rais*d Love eſpous'd with ſo much warmth 
by thoſe devout Mt; fo, on the other 
hand, 'twill be found as hard a Task, 
upon the Principles of theſe cooler Men, 
to guard Religion from the Imputation of M ” 
Mercenarineſs, and a {laviſh Spirit. For 
how ſhall one deny, that to ſerve God ” 
by Compulſion, or for Intereit merely, 
is ſervile and mercenary? Is it not eri. n 
dent, that the only trae and liberal Service} en 
paid either to that ſupreme Being, or to 
any other Superior, is chat, „ which pro 
„ ceeds from an Eſteem or Love of ti 
„ Perſon ſerv'd, 4 Senſe of Duty or Gra 
„ titude, and a Love of the dutiful an 
„ grateful Part, as good and amiable, 
„ it-ſelf? And where is the Injury to 
Keligion, from ſuch a Conceſſion as this 
Or what Detraction is it from the Bel þ 
of an After - Reward or Puniſhment, tc 


can 
own „That the Service caus'd by it, i to: 
„ not equal to that which is volanzory 20Y tha. 
» with Iuclinat ion, but is rather diſing ( 


„ Nuou 
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„ nuous and of the laviſh kind?” ls it $c&, 3. 
not (tj11 for the Good of Mankind and 

ofthe World, that Obedience to the Rule 

of Right ſhou'd ſome way or other be 

paid; if not in the better way, yet at leaſt 

in this imperfect one? And is it not to be 

ſhewn, ,, I hataltho this Service of Fear 

, beallow'deverſo low or baſe: yet RE- 
„Licon ſtill being a Diſcipline, and 

, Progreſs of the Soul towards Perfection neware: 
„the Motive of Reward and Puniſhment «n4 e- 
„ is primary and of the higheſt moment "= 
„ With us, till being capable of more ſub- 

„lime Inſtruction, we are led from this 

„ ervile ſtate, to the generous Service of 

„ AMHection and Love?” 


To this it is that in our Friend's Opi- 
nion we ought all of us to aſpire, ſo as to 
endeavour „ That the Excellence of the 
„Object, not the Reward or Puniſhment, 
„ ſhon'd be our Motive: But that where 
„ thro? the Corruption of our Nature, the 
» former of theſe Motives is found inſuffi- 5,51mn- 
„ Cientto excite to Virtue, there the latter ral Moves. 
,, ſhou'd be brought in aid, and on no ac- 
count be undervalu'd or neglected.” 


Now this being once eſtabliſh'd, how 
can RELIGION be any longer ſubject 
to the Imputation of Mercenarineſs? Bar 
this we know Religion is often charg'd. 
„ Godlizeſs, lay they, is great Gain: nor 

3 5 
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Part 2. 5 is Go p devoutly ferv'dfor nonght. . 
Is this therefore a Reproach? ls it con- 
feſs'd there may be a better Service, a more 
generous Love? Enough, there needs 
no more. On this Foundation our Friend 
preſumes it eaſy to defend Rt L161 0y, 
and even that devonreft Part, which is 
eſteem'd ſo great a Paradox of Faith. For 
if there be in Nature ſuch a Service as that 
of Affection and Love, there remains then 

03; of Only to conſider of the Objed?, whether 

Le. there be really that ſupremeOne we ſuppoſe, 

For if there be divine Excellence in Things; 

if there be in Nature a fipreme Aid Or 

D x1rT y; wehavethen Obe con ſum- 

mate, and comprehenſive of all which is 

good or excellent. And this Object, of all 
others, muſt of neceſſity be the moſt amia- 
ble, the moſt ingaging, and of higheſt Sa- 
tisfaction and Enjoyment. Now that there 

is ſuch a principal Object as this in the M * 

World, the World alone (if 1 may ſay ſo) MW t 

by its wiſe and perfect Order muſt evince. C 

his Order, if indeed perfect, excludes all H 
real ILL, And that it really does fo, is W © 
what our Author ſo earneſtly maintains, by te 
ſolving the beſt he can thoſe untoward I] be 

Phenomena and ill Signs, taken from the W it 

Courfe of Providence, in the ſeemingly ! an 

unequal Lot of /irzzeinthis World. Ni! 


wed > God at ha Xx oc 1 5 


. 2 0 


'Tis true: tho the Appearances hold bu 
ever ſo ftrongly againſt Virtue, and in ta- m. 
your 
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vour of Vice, the Objection which ariſes $c&. 3. 


hence againſt a DEIT V, may be eaſily 
remov d, and all ſet right again on the ſup- 


poſal of a future State. This to a Chri- Lare 
Rin, or one already convinc'd of ſo great *'**: 


q Point, is ſufficient to clear every dark 
Cloud of Providence. For he needs not 
be over · and-· above ſollicitous as to the Fate 
of VI R TU E 12his World, who is ſecure 
of Hereafter. But the caſe is other wiſe as 
to the People we are here to encounter. 
They are at a lofs for Providence, and 
ſeck to find it in the World. The Aggra: 
vation of the appearing Diſorders in world- 
ly Affairs, & the blackeſt Repreſentation 
of Society and Human Nature, will hard- 
ly help em to this View. T will be diffi- 
cult for 'em to read Providence in fuch 
Characters. From ſo uncomely a Face of 
things below, they will preſume to think 
unfavourably of all above. By the Effect, 
they ſee, they will be inclin'd to judg rhe 


Cauſe ; and by the Fate of Virtue to deter- 


mine of a Providence. But being once 


convinc'd of Order and a Providence as „i 
to things preſent, they may ſoon, perhaps, Pra. 


be ſatisfy'd even of 2 future State. For 
ir Virtue be to ir-ſelf no ſmall Reward, 
and Vice in a great meaſure its own Pu- 
niſhment ; we have a ſolid ground to go 
upon. The plain Foundations of a diſtri- 
butive Juſtice, & due Order in this World, 
may lead us to conceive a further Building. 

M 4 We 
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Part 2. Weapprehend a larger Scheme, and eafily 
reſolve our-ſelves why Things were not 

A Previ- Compleated in this State; but their Ac- 

— "= compliſhment reſerv'd rather to ſome fur. 
ther period, For had the good and vir. 
tuous of Mank ind been wholly proſperous 
in this Life; had Goodneſs never met with 
Oppoſition, nor Merit ever lain undet a 
Cloud; where had been the Trial, Vitto- 
ry, or Crown of Vi:ze? Where lathe 
Virtues had their Theater, or whence their 
Names? Where had been Temperance ot 
Self-denia!? Where Patience, Meeknsſ;, 
Magnanimity? Whence have theſe their 
being? What Merit, except from-Hare. 
ſhip? What Firtue without a Cont! d, 
and the Encounter of ſuch Enemys as a- 
riſe both within, and from abroad ? 


Bur as many as are the Difficults 
which Virtue has to encounter in this 
World, her force is yet ſuperior. Ex- 
pos'd as ſhe is here, ſhe is not however 
abandon'd or left miſerable. She has e- 
nough to raiſe her above Pity, thonot a- 
bove our Wiſhes: and as happy as we ſee 
her here, wehave room for further Hopes 
in ber behalf. Her preſent Portion is ſut- 
ficient to ſhew Providence already ingag'd 
on her ſide, And ſince there is ſuch Pro- 
viſion for her here, ſuch Happineſs and 
ſuch Advantages even in this Life; how 
probable mult it appear, that mis pen 

ent ia 
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dential Care is extended yet further to 2 
ſucceeding Life, and perfected hereafter ? 


T #15 is what, in our Friend's opinion, 
may be laid in behalf of a future State, to 
thoſe who queſlie n Revelation. Tis this 
mult render Kevelation probable, and ſc- 
cure that firſt ſtep to it, the Belief of a 


Sect. 3. 


Deity and Providence. A Providence Recapines 
maſt be prov'd from what we ſce of Or- l. 


cer in things preſent. We mutt contend 
for Order; and in this part chiefly, Where 
Virtue is concern'd All mult not be re- 
fer'd to a Hereaſter. For a diſorder'd State, 
m which all preſent Care of T hings is 
given up, Vice uncontroul'd, and Viituc 
neglected, repreſents a very Chaos, and re- 
duces us to the belov'd Atoms, Chance, 
and Confuſion of the Atheiſts. 


War therefore can be worſe done in 


tie Cauſe of a Deity, than to magnity 
Diſorder, and exaggerate (as ſome zea- 
lous People do) the Misfortunes of Vir- 
tue, fo far as to render it an unhappy 
Choice with reſpect to this World? They 
err widely, who propole to turn Men to 


the Thoughts of a better World, by ma- Fa 
king 'em think ſo ill of %. For to de- Se. 


claim in this manner: gainſt Hirtue to choſe 
ofa looſer Faith, will make 'em the leſs 
believe a Deity, but not the more a future 
Kate. Nor can it be thought ſincerely 

M that 
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that any Man, by having the moſt ele- 
vated Opinion of Virtue, and ofthe Hay. 
pineſs it creates, was ever the leſs inclin'd 
to the Belief of a future State, On the 
contrary, it will ever be found, that as 
they who are Favourers of Viceare always 
the leaſt willing to hear of a future Ex- 
iſtence; ſo they who are in love with 
Virtue, are the readieſt to embrace that 
Opinion which renders it ſo illuſtrious, 
and makes its Cauſe triumphant. 


T nvs it was, that among the Antients 
the great Motive which inclin'd ſo ma 
of the wiſeſt to the Belief of this Doctrine 
unreveal'd to 'em, was purely the Love ef 
Virtue in the Perſons of thoſe great Men, 
the Founders and Preſer vert of Societys, 
the Legiſlators, Patriots, Deliverert, He- 
roes, whoſe Virtues they were deſirous 
ſhou'd live & be immortaliz'd. Nor is there 
at this day any thing capable of making this 
Beliefmore engaging among the Good and 
Virtuous thanzheLove of Friendibip, which 
creates in *em a Deſire not to be wholly 
ſeparated by Death, but that they may 
enjoy the ſame bleſs'd Society hereafter. 
How is it poſſible, then, that an Author 
ſhou'd, for exalting Virtue merely, be 
deem'd an Enemy to a future State? How 
can our Friend be judg'd falſe to Religion, 
for defending a Principle on which the 


very Notion of Gop and Goodneſs de- 
pends ? 


— == 
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pends ? For this he ſays only, and this is 
the Sumof all: „ That by building a fu- 
„ture State ou the Ruins of //2rzne, Rx- 
z L1G1ON in general, and the Cauſe of 
4 Deity is betray'd ; and by making Re- 
» wards and Puniſhments the principal 
» Motives to Daty,the Chriſtian Religion 
y in particular is overthrown, and its grea- 
„ telt Principle, that of Love, rejected 
„ and expos'd.” 


UyoN the whole then, we may juſtly 
2s well as charitably conclude, that it is 
truly our Author's Deſign, in applying him- 
ſelf with ſo much Fairneſs tothe Men of 
looſer Principles, to lead em into ſuch an 
Apprehenſioa of the Conſtitution of Man- 
kind & of human Affairs, as might form 
in em a Notion of Order in Things, and 
draw hence an Acknowledgment of that 
Wiſdom, Goodneſs, and Beauty, which is 
ſupreme ; that being thus far become Pro- 
ſelytes, they might be prepar'd for that 
divine Love which our Religion wou'd 
teach em, when once they fhou'd embrace 
its Precepts, and form themſelves to its ſa- 


cred CharaQer. 


THUS, contind'd he, I have made 
my Friend's Apology; which may have 
ſhewn him to you perhaps a good Mora- 
lit; and, I hope, no Enemy to Religion. 

M 6 Bur 


Sect. 3. 


Concagiod. 


Part 2. 


Cons!uſ.on, 
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But if you find ſtill that #he Divine has 
not appear d ſo much in his Character 28 
| promis'd, I can never think of ſatisfy. 
ing you in any ordinary way of Conver. 
lation. Shon'd I offer to go further, I 
m ght be ingag*ddeeply in ſpiritual Affairs, 
and be forc'd to make ſome new Model of 
a Sermon upon his Syſtem of Divinity, 
However, I am in hopes, now that in 
goodearneſt Matters are come well nigh 
to Preaching, you will acquit me for what 
1 have already perform'd. nine) 


S EGT. N. 


UST as he had made an end of ſpeak- 
ing came in ſome Viſitants, Who touk 
vs up the remaining part of the Afternoon 
in other Diſcourſes, But theſe being over, 
and our Strangers gone, (all except zhe old 
Gentleman, and his Friend, who had din'd 
with us) we began a- new with I HE o- 
CLES, by laying claim tc his Sermon, and 
intreating him, again and again, to let us 
hear him, at large, in his zbeologrcal Way. 


T x15 he complain'd was perſecuting 
him: As you have ſeen Company, ſaid he, 
often perſecute a reputed Singer, not out 
of any fancy for the Muſick, but to ſatisfy 
a malicious fort of Curiofity, which ends 
commonly in Cenſure and Diſlike. 


H 0 w- 
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18 HowEVER it might be, we told him Sect. 4. 
$ we were reſolv'd to perſiſt. And I affur'd 
Y- our Companions, that if they wou'd ſe- 
r- cond me heartily in the manner I intended 
1 to preſs him, we ſhou'd eaſily get the 
rs, better, | 
of | | 

ty. In revenge then, ſaid he, I will com- 
in ply on this Condition; That fince I am to 
gh ſultain the part of the Divine and Preacher, 
at it ſhall be at PHILOCLES's coſt; who 


ſhall bear the Part of zhe Infidel, and ſtand 
for the Perſon preach d to. 


TRUL Y, ſaid the old Gentleman, the 


R- Part you have propos'd for him is ſo natu- 
uk ral and ſutable, that, I doubt not, he will 
on be able to act it without the leaſt Pain. 
er, ] cou'd wiſh rather, that you had ſpar'd 


old your-ſelf the trouble of putting him thus 
''d in mind of his proper Character. He 


0- wou'd have been apt enough of his own 
nd accord to interrupt your Diſcourſe by his 
us perpetual Cavils. Therefore ſince we have 


now had Entertainment enough by way of 
Dialogue, 1 deſire the Law of SERMON 
ng may be ſtrictly obſerv'd; and „ That 


he, y there be no anſwering to whatever is ar- 
75 „ gu'd or advani'd.” | | 
fy 
ds I coNSENTED to all the Terms, and 
told THEOCLEs I wou'd ſtand his Mark 
M 7 willingly: 
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willingly: And beſides, if I really were 
that Infidel he was to ſuppoſe me, l ſhou'd 
count it no Unhappineſs; ſince I was ſure 
of being ſo thorowly convinc'd by him, if 
he wou'd vouchſafe to undertake me. 


THrtocres then propos'd we ſhou'd 
walk out; the Evening being fine, & the 
free Air ſuting better (as he thought) with 
ſuch Diſcousſes, than a Chamber. 


ACCORDINGLY we took our 
Evening-Walk inthe Fields,from whence 
the laborious Hinds were now retiring, 
We fell naturally into the Praiſes of » 
Coantry-Life ; and difcours'd a-white of 
Hutbandry, and the Nature of the Soil. 
Our Friends began to admire ſome of th: 
Plants which grew here to great perfec- 
tion. And it being my fortune (as having 
acquir'd a little Inſight into the nature of 
Simples) to ſay ſomething they mightily 
approv'd upon this Subject, OCLES 
immediately turning about to me; „, 0 
my ingenious Friend!“ ſaid he,, whote 
„ Reaſon, in other reſpe&s,muſt be allow'd 
„ſo clear and happy; How is it poffible 
„ that with ſuch Inſight, and accurate 
u Judgment in h Particulars of natural 
„ Beings. and Operations, you ſhou'd no 
y beiter judg of the Structure of Things 
„ in general, and of the Order and Frame 

1 © 


_" 5 ww” 
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„ fNATURE? Who better than your. ged. 4 
„ſelf can ſhew the Structure of each 


» Plant & Animal-Body, declare the Of. 
, fice of eve 
, the Uſes, 
„which they ſerve? How therefore, 
„ ſhou'd you prove ſo ill a Naturaliſt in 
„this W AOLE, and underſtand ſd little 
„the Anatomy of he World and Nature, 
„ as not to difcern the ſame Relation of 
, Parts, the ſame Conſiſtency and Unifor- 
„ Mity in the Univerſe! 


» SOME Men perhaps there are of ſo 
» confus'd a Thought, and fo irregularly 
» form'd within themſelves, that tis no 
» more than natural for them to find fault, 
» and imagine a thouſand Inconſiſtences 
„ and Defects in this wider Conſtitution. 
„T was not, we may preſume, the abſo- 
y lute Aim or Intereſt of the Univerſal Na- 
„ ture, to render every pr ivate- one infal- 
» lible, and without defect. Twas not 
» its Intention to leave us without ſome 
„Pattern of Imperfection; ſuch as we 
» perceive in Minds, like theſe, perplex'd 
„With froward Thought. But you, my 
» Friend, are Maſter of a nobler Mind. 


» You are conſcious of better Order with» 
» in, and can ſee Workmanſhip and Ex- 
» actneſs in your- ſelf, and other innumera- 
„ ble Parts of the Creation, Can you an» 
v ſwer it to your - ſelf, allowing thus much 

23, not 


Part and Organ, and tell, 
nds, and Advantages to ee. 
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Pait 2. „ not to allow all? Can you induce your- „ 


„ (elf ever to believe or think, that where „ 
„ there are Parts fo variouſly united, and 5 
„ conſpiring fitly within themſelves, zhe v 


WHOLE , I pole it ſelf ſhou'd have neither Union 


— „nor Coherence; and where inferior and | 
„ private Natures are often found ſo pet- * 
„ fect, the Juiverſal- ane ſhou'd want Per- „» 
5 fection, and be eſteem'd like whatſoever 7 
2» can be thought of, moſt monſtrous, rude, ” 
„ and imperfect? 5 


» STRANGE! That there ſhou'd be in * 
„ Nature the Idea of an Or er aud Per- 5 


„ fection, which NATURE her- ſelf wants! M ” 
„ That Beings which ariſe from Nutare „ 
„ ſhou'd be ſo perfect, as to diſcover Im. » 
„ perfection in her Conſtitution ; and be „ 


„ Wiſe enough to correct that Witdom bf ” * 
„ Which they were made ! 


„ NoTniNG ſurely is moreſtrongly * 
„ imprinted on our Minds, or more cloſe- 
„ 1y interwoven with our Souls, than the 
Tagen., Idea or Senſe of Order and Proportion. * 
„ Hence all the Force of Numbers, and 1 
„ thoſe powerful Aris founded on their 
„Management and Uſe. What a diffe- 
„ rence there is between Harmony and » 
„ Diſcord! Cadency and Convulſion! Cha 
„ What a differeuce between compos'd & 
„ orderly Motion, & that which is ungo- ar 
„ vern'd and accidental! between the tee n 
| ws „ gular. 
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„ ular and uniform Pile of ſome noble dect · 4. 


„Architect, & a Heap of Sand or Stones! 
,, between an organiz'd Body, and a Miſt 
„ or Cloud driven by the Wind! 


„Now as this Difference is immediate- 
„y perceiv'd by a plain internal Seuſa- 
„tion, ſo there is withal in Reaſon this 
» account of it; That whatever Things 


„ have Order, the ſame have Unity of uni 


„ Deſign, and concur ix one, are Parts 
„ conſtituent of ove WHOLE, or are, in 
„ themſelves, intire Syſtems. Such is a 
„Tree, with all its Branches; an Animat, 
„with all its Members; an Edifice, with 
» All its exterior and interior Ornaments, 
„ What elſe is even a Tune or Symphony, 
„or any excellent Piece of Muſick, than 
y a certain Syſtem of propoition'd Sounds? 


„Now in this which we call the Hong 


» UNIVERSE, whatever the Perfection 
„may be of any particular Syſtems; or 
„ Whatever fingle Parts may have Pro- 
„portion, Unity, or Form within them- 
„ ſelves; yet if they are not united all 
„in general, in ONE Sy/tem, but are, in 

„ Teſpet 


* Vid, Lock of human Underſlanding, Book IV. 
Chap, 6. H. 11. 5 

A. mihi quidem FVeteres illi maj us quiddam animo com- 

P exi, multo plus etiam vidiſſe videntur, quam quantum e 

trormꝶm ingemorum acies iniveri poteſt: qui omnia hac, qua 

ſepra & ſubter, anmm eſſe, & una vi, atque una conſen- 

fire 


— - 
——*²ðu ͥ a Mt - - x 


7 Egypt. — 2. 
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„ reſpeQt of one another, as the driven 
„ Sands, or Clouds, or breaking Waves; 
„then there being no Coherence in he 
„ Whole, there can be infer'd no Order, 
„ ho Proportion, and conſequently no 
„Project or Deſiga. But if none of theſe 
„ Parts are independent, but all apparently 
„ united, then is the Wnorx @ Syſtem 
„ compleat, according to one /imple, con- 
„ often, and uniform DEs ie x. 


„ HERE then is our main Subject, in- 

„ liſted on: That neither Mas, nor any 
„ other Animal, tho ever ſo: compleat a 
„ Syſtem of Parts, as to all within, can be 
v allow'd in the ſame manner compl eat, as 
» to all wirbont; but muſt be. conſfider'd as 
„ having a further relation abroad to be 
1» Syſtem of his Kind, So even this Syſten: 
„of his K ind to che Auimal Sytem; this to 
„ the World (our Eartb;) and this again 
„ to the bigger World, & to ne 
» ALL 


fene nature cenſtricta eſſe dirermu. Nullum off enim genus 
rernm, quoi awt avilſmm 4 etteris per ſeipmmn conſian, 
4 q cetrra fi careant, vim ſuam, argue eternitaitm cos · 
ſervers poſſint. Cicero de Oratore, lib. 3. 

Omne loc quod vides, quo di vina atque humans conc uſa 
8 et: membra ſums: cor peris mag ni. Senecs, 
Epiſt 95. 

9 noſtra Lapidm ſornicationi ſimillima eſt: qua 
caſura, niſi invicem obſt arent, hoe ipſo ſaſt ine tur. Ibidem. 

Eftne Dei Sedes, niſi Terra, & Pontus, & Aber, 

Et cæ um, c Virius ? Superos quid quarimus ultra? 

Japiter eſt quodennque vides, quocunque movers 
Lucan lib. 9. 


ö 


4 RuaySODrY. 


„Al thi 
„ For as the 


s in this World are united, 
ranch is united with the 


187 


Sea. 4. 


Free, ſo is the Tree as immediately with Sen »f 
„ the Earth, Air, and Water, which feeg Hel. 


„ it. As much as the fertile Mozld is 


y fitted tothe Tree, as much as the ſtrong 


„and upright Trunk of the Oat or Elm 
„ is fitted to the twining Branches of the 
» Vine or Ivy; fo much are the ver 

» Leaves, the Seeds, & Fruits of ches 
„Trees fitted to the various Animals: 
» Theſe again to one another, and to the 
„Elements where they live, & to which 
„ they are, as Appendices, in a manner 
„ fitted & join'd ; as either by H/mgs for 
„the Air, Fin, for the Water, Feet for 
„the Earth, & by other correſpondent 


„ Inward Parts of a more curious Frame 


„ & Texture. Thus in contemplating all 
„on Earth, we muſt of neceſſity view A/ 
„ in One, as holding to one common 
„Stock. Thus too in the Syſtem of the 
» bigger World. See there the mutual 
, Dependency of Things ! the Relation of 
„ One to another; ofthe Sun to this inha- 
„ bited Earth, & of the Earth & other Pla- 
„ nets to the Sun! the Order, Union, & 
„Coherence of zhe Whole ! And know 
„(my ingenious Friend) that by this Sur- 
„ vey you will be oblig'd to own the 


» UNIVERSALSYSTEM, & coherent va 
„ Scheme of Things, to be eſt abliſh'd on 5)/em. 


abun- 
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„ abundant Proof, capable of convincing 
„ any fair and juſt. Contemplator of the 
„ Works of Nature, For ſcarce wou'd 
„ any- one, till he had well ſurvey'd this 
„ univerſal Scene, believe a Union thus 
,» Evidently demonſtrable, by ſuch ny- 
„5 merous & powerful Inſtances of matual 
„ Correſpondency and Relation, from the 
„ Mminuteſt Ranks and Orders of Beings 
„ to the temoteſt Spheres. 
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„ Now, in this mighty UNION, if 


there he ſuch Relations of Parts one to 
,» another as are not caſily diſcover'd ; if 
„on this account the End and Uſe of 
„Things does not every-whcre appear, 
„there js no wonder; ſince "tis no more 
,» indeed than what muſt happen of ne- 
„ Ceflity : Nor cou'd ſupreme Wisdom 
„ have otherwiſe order'd it. For in an 
„Infinity of Things thus relative, a Mind 
„ Which ſees not zzfinttely,can ſce nothing 
„ Fully: And ſince each Particular has re- 
„ lation to all in general, it can know no 
„perfect or true Relation of any Thing, 
„ in a World not perfectly and full 

„ known. | 


2 


„Tus ſame may be conſider'd in any 
„ diſſected Animal, Plant, or Flower; 


„ Where he who is no Anatomiſt, nor 


„ Vers'd in natural Hiflory, fees that the 


„ many Parts have a relation to th * 
or 
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„for thus much even a ſlight View af- Sect. 4. 9 
„ fords: But he who like you, my Friend, 1228 
„is curious in the Works of Nature, and 1218 
„has been let into a Kuowledg cf the 1 a 

,, animal and vegetable World, he a- | 
„lone can readily declare the juſt Kelas in 
„tion of all theſe Parts to one another, l . 
„and the ſeveral Uſes to which they | 
ſerve. 


„Bor if you wou'd willingly enter fur- Example, q 
„ther into this Thought, & conſider how 8 
„ much we ought not only to be ſatiſ⸗ 18 
„ fy'd with this our View of Things, but i 
„even to admire its Clearneſs; imagine | 
„only ſome Perſon intirely a Stranger to 1 
„Navigation, and ignorant of — I 
„ Of the Sea or Waters; how great his | 
„ Aſtoniſhment wou'd be, when finding 
„ himſelf on board ſome Veſſel, anchor- 
ing at Sea, remote from all Land-pro- 
„ ſpect, whilſt it was yet a Calm, heview'd 
„the ponderous Machine firm and mo- 
„ tionleſs in the midſt of the ſmooth 
„Ocean, and conſider'd its Foundations 
„beneath, together with its Cordage, 
„ Maſts, and Sails above. How eaſily 
„ Wou'd he ſee the Whole one regular 
„Structure, all things depending on one | 
„another; the Uſes of the Rooms below, | 
„ the Lodgments, and Conveniences of | 
„Men and Stores? But being ignorant 
„of the Intent or Deſign of all above, ll. 

„ wou'd bl 
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Part 3. „ wou'd he pronounce the Maſts and Cor. „ 
„ dage to be uſeleſs and cumberſom, and 5 0 
„ for this reaſon eondemn the Frame, and Wl » © 


„ deſpiſe the Architect? O my Friend! MW » © 
„ let us not thus betray our Ignorance; N. 
„ but confider where we are, and in what „ 
„ a Univerſe. T hink of the many Parts » 
„of the vaſt Machine, in which we have 

„ {o little Inſight, and of which it is im- ” 
»» poſſible we ſhou'd know the Ends and » © 
„ Ufes; when inſtead of ſeeing to the Ml + | 
,y higheſt Pendants, we ſee only ſome /ower Ml » 
„ Deck, & are in this dark Caſe of Fleſh, iſ » * 
„ confin'd even to the Hold, and meaneit „ 
„ Station of the Veflel. | y fl 


„Now having recogniz'd this uniform Il » © 
„ conſiſtent Fabrick, and own'd the Uni- „ A 
„ verſal Syſtem, we mult of confequence 1 © 
Univerſal 55 acknowledg aUnverſal Midp; Which 5 
Kind, „ no ingenious Man can be tempted to 
„ diſown, exceptthro” the Imagination of | » ® 
„ Diſorderinthe Univerſe, its Seat. For „ A 
„ can it be fappos'd of any- one in the I » 
„ World, that being in ſome Deſart far v ſe 
„5 from Men, and hearing there a perfect 19 
„Symphony of Muſick, or ſeeing an ex- IN » ff 
„ act Pile of regular Architecture arifing „. 
„ gradually from the Earth in all its Or- I » 
,y ders and Proportions, he ſhou'd be per- IN » {i 
„ ſuaded' that at the bottom there was no 
ix Deen $ccompanying this, no ſecret. -0 
..Y „Spring of Thongbt, no active Mind) Of u 
.Y „ Wou'd 
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» Wou'd he, becauſe he ſaw no Hand, gect. 4. 
, deny the Handy-Work, & ſuppoſe that 

each of thefe compleat and perfect Syſ- 

„tems were fram'd, and thus united in 

juſt Symmetry, and conſpiring Order, 

„either by the accidental blowing of the 
„Winds, or rolling of the Sands? 


» WHAT is it then ſhou'd fo diſturb D;/r- 
„our Views of Nature, as to deſtroy that le, 
„Unity of Deſign and Order of a Mind, ene: 
„which other wiſe wou'd be ſo apparent? 

, All we can ſee either ot the Heavens or 

„ Earth, demonſtrates Order and Perfec- 

y tion; ſo as to afford the nobleſt Subjects 

of Contemplation to Minds, like yours, 
„enrich'd with Sciences and Learning. 

„All is delightfal, amiable; rejoieing, ex- 

„ cept With relation. to Mau only, and 

„his Circumſtances, which ſeem unequal. u 
„Here the Calamity and Ill ariſes; and jaw. 
„hence the Ruin of this goodly Frame. 

„All periſhes on this account; and the 

„ whole Order of the Univerſe, elſewhere 

, {o firm, intire, and immoveable, is here 

„ O'erthrown, and loſt by this one View; 

„in which we refer all things to our- 

„ ſelves : ſubmitting the Intereſt of zhe gyg;pu;g; 
,, Y/hbole to the Good and Intereſt of ſo 

T ſmall @ Pars. | 


„Bor how is. it you complain of the 


v Unequal ſtate of Man, and of the few 
Advan- 
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» Advantages allow'd him above the 
„ Beaſts? What can a Creature claim, ſo 


„ little differing from 'em, or whoſe Me- 
2» kit appears fo little above em, except in 


„ Hiſaom and Virtue, to which fo few 


„ conform? Man may be virtuous ; and 
„ by being fo, is happy. His Merit is 
»» Reward. By Virtue he deſerves; and 
„in Virtue only can meet his Happineſs 
„ deſerv'd. But if even Virtue it-ſelf be un- 
„ provided for, & Vice more proſperous, 
2» be the better Choice; if this ( as you 
„ ſuppoſe) be in the Nature of Things, 
„ then is all Order in reality inverted, and 
„ ſupreme Wiſdom loſt : Imperfection & 
„ Irregularity beihg, after this manner, 
„ undoubtedly too apparent in the moral 
95 World. 

„HA E you then, ere you pronounc'd 
„this Sentence, conſides'd of the ſtate of 
„ Virtue & Vice with reſpect to his Liſe 
„ merely; ſo as to ſay, with aſſurance, 
„When, and how far, in what particu- 
„ lars, and how circumſtantiated, the one 
„ Or the other is Good or 1//? You who 
„ are skill'd in other Fabricks & Com- 
»» poſitions, both of Art & Nature, have 
„ you conſider'd of the Fabrick of % 
„ Mind, the Conſtitution of the Soul, the 
„ Connexion & Frame of all its Paſſions 
„and Affections; to know accordingly 
„ the Order and Symmetry of the Part, 


and 
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„and how it either improves or ſuffers; 808. 


„what its Force is, when naturally pre- 
„ ſerv'd in its ſound ſtate; and what be- 
„comes Of it, when corrupted and a- 
„ bus'd ? Till this (my Friend!) be well 
„ examin'd and underſtood, how ſhall we 


| ,, judz either of the Force of Virtue, or 


,, Power of Vice? Or in what manner 
„ either of theſe may work to our Hap- 
„ pineſs or Undoing ? 


„HERE therefore is that INQUIRY 
„ we ſhou'd firſt make, But whois there 
„ can attord to make it as he ought ? If 
„ happily, we are born ofa good Nature; 
„ir a liberal Education has form'd in us 


„a generous Temper and Diſpoſition , Temper k 


„ well-regulated Appetites, and worth 

» [nclinations, ?tis well for us; and fo 
indeed we eſteem it. But who is there 
, endeavours to give theſe to himſelf, 
„or to advance his Portion of Happi- 
, neſs in this kind? Who thinks of im- 
„ proving, or ſo much as of preſerving 
„his ſhare, in a World where it muſt of 
,, neceflity run ſo great a hazard, and 
„where we know an honeſt Nature is 
„ {o eaſily corrupted ? All other things 
y relating to us are preſerv'd with Care, 
, and have ſome Art or OEconomy be- 
„ longing to*em ; this which is neareſt 
„ telated to us, and on which our Hap- 
y pineſs depends, is alone committed to 
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„Chance: And Temper is the only thing 
„ ungovern'd, whilſt it governs all the reſt. 
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„Tos weinquire concerning what 
is good and ſutable to our Appetites ; 
„ but what Appetites are good and ſu- 
„ table to us, is no part of our Examina- 
„ tion. We inquire what is according to 
» Intereſt, Policy, Faſhion, Vogue; butit 
„ ſeems wholly ſtrange, and out of the 
„ Way, to inquire What is according to Na- 
» TURE. The Ballance of EUROP, 
„of Trade, of Power, is ſtrictly ſought 
„ after; while few have heard of zhe Bal. 
lance of their Paſſions, or thought of 
„ holding theſe Scales even, Few areac« 
„ quainted with this Province, or know. 
„ ing intheſe Affairs. But were we more 
„ fo (as this Inquiry wou'd make us) we 
„ ſhou'd then ſee Beauty and Decorum 
„ here, as well as elſewherein Nature; 
„ and the Order of the Moral World 
„ wou'd equal that of the Natural. By 
„ this the Beauty of VIRTUE wou' d ap- 
„ pear; and hence (as has been ſhewn) 
„ the Supreme and Sovereign BEAUTY, 
„the Original of all which is Good or 
„ Amiable. 


— 
= 


„Bor leſt I ſhou'd appear at laſt too 
„like an Enthu/iaſt, I chuſe to expreſs 


„ my Senſe, & conclude this Philoſophical 


„ Sermon in the words of one of thoſe an- 
tient 
9 "3 
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tient Philologiſts, whom you areus'd to \ 
; elteem. For Divinity it. ſelf, ſays he, Seck. 4. | 
, is ſurely heauteous, and of all Beautys || 
„ the brighteſt ; tho not a beauteous Body, in 
\ but that from whence the Weanty of | 
„Bad is deriv'd: Not à beanteous | 
„Plain, but that from whence the Plain | 
„ looks beautiful. The River's Beauty, | 
„the Sea's, the Heaven's, and Heavenly q 
„ Conſtellations, all flow from hence as | 
„from a Source Eternal and Incorrup- | 
„ ie. As Beings partake of this, the 
„ are fair, and flouriſning, and happy: 4 
„„ bey are loft to this, they are deform'd, 
„ eriſt'd and loſt.” 


- _ LY : 
— - - — 
= 2 — , PI 


eo WHEN Tugocrxs had thus ſpoken 
e be was formally complimented by our7Two 
n i Companions, I was going to add ſome- 
e; thing in the ſame way: but he preſently 
14 ſtop'd me, by ſaying, he ſhou'd be ſcan- 
y Galiz'd, if inſtead of commending him, I 
p- did not according to my Character, chuſe 
n) rather to criticize ſome part or other of his 
1, long Diſcourſe. 
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Ir it muſt be ſo then, reply'dI; in the 

firſt place, give me leave to wonder that, 

oo inſtead of the many Arguments common- 
eſs I brought for proof of a Deity, you make 
al & vile only of one ſingle one to build on. I 
n- expected to have heard from you, in cuſto- 
ent N32 mary 
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mary form, of a füt Canſe, a firſt Being, 
and a Beginning of Motion: How clear the 
Idea was of an immaterial Subſtance: And 
how plainly it appear'd, that at ſome time 
or other Matter muſt have been created. 
But as to all this, you are filent. As for 
what is ſaid, of, „ A material unthinking 
„ Subſtance being never able to have 
„ produc'd an immaterial thinking one;“ 
I readily grant it* but on the condition, 
that this great Maxim of Nothing being 
ever made from Nothing, may hold as 
well on my ſide as my Adverſary's, And 
then, I ſuppoſe, that whilſt the World en. 
dures, he will be at a loſs how to aſſign a 
Beginning to Matter; or how to ſuggelt a 
Poſſibility of annihilating it, The ſpiri- 
tual Men may, as long as they pleaſe, re- 
preſent ro us, in the moſt eloquent man- 
ner, „ That Matter conſider'd in athou- 
„ ſand different Shapes, join'd and dil- 
„ Join'd, vary'd & modity'd to Fternity, 
„ can never, of it-ſelf, afford one fingle 
„ Thought, never occaſion or give riſe to 
„any thing like Senſe or Knowledg.“ 
Their Argument will hold good againſt 
a DEeMOCRITUS,an EP1cURUS, or 
any of the elder or latter Atomſts, But 
it will be turn'd on them by an examining 
Academiſt: and when the two Subſtances 
are fairly ſet aſunder, and conſider'd a- 
part as different kinds; *twill be as ſtrong 


Senſe, and as good Argumeut, to ſay 7 
| | we 
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well of the immaterial kind; ,, That do SeQ.4. 


, with it as youpleaſe, modify it a thou- 
„ {and ways, purify it, exalt it, fublime 
it, torture it ever ſo much, or rack it, 
„as they ſay, with thinking; you will 
never be able to produce or torce the 
„ contrary Subſtance out of it.” The 
poor Dregs of ſorry Matter can no more 
be made out of the {imple pure Subſtance 
of immaterial Thong ht, than the high Spi- 
rits of Thorght or Reaſon can be extracted 
from the groſs Subſtance of heavy Matter. 
So let the Digmatiſis make of this Argu- 
ment what they can. 


Bo r for your part, continu'd I, as you 
have (tated the Queſtion, 'tis not about 
what was firſt, or foremeſt; but what 
is inſtant, and vow in being. „ For if 
» De1T y be zou really extant; if by any 
„good Token it appears that there is a? 
„this preſent a univerſa Mind ;* twill ea- 
, {ily be yielded there ever was One.”'----- 
This is yoar Argument. You go (ifI 
may fay ſo) upon Fact, and wou'd prove 
that things actually are in ſuch a ſtate and 
condition, which if they really were, there 
wou'd indeed be no diſpute left. Your 
UNION is your main Support. Yet 
how is it you provethis? What Demon- 
[tration have you given? What have 
you fo much as offer'd at, beyond bare 
Probability? So tar are you from demon- 

N 3 ſtrating 


Part 2. 


wAtheiſtical 
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ſtrating any thing, that if this uniting 
Scheme be the chief Argument for Deity, 
(as you tacitly allow) you ſeem rather to 
have demonſtrated, ,, T hat the Cafe it-ſelf 
„is incapable of Demonſtration.” For, 
„ How, ſay you, can a narrow Mind ſce 
„ All Things?“ -- And yet if, in reali- 
ty, it ſees not All, It had as good ſee 
Nothing. The demonſtrable part is ſtill 
as far behind. For grant that this Al/, 
Which lies within our view or knowledy, 
is orderly and united, as you ſuppoſe; 
this mighty 4% is a mere Point (til!, a 
very Nothing compar'd to what remains, 
” *Tis only a ſeparate By-World (we'll 
*” ſay) of which perhaps there are, in the 
” wide Waſte, Millions beides, as horrid 
”. and deform'd, as this of ours is regu- 
„lar and proportion'd, In length of 
time, amidſt the infinite Hurry ard 
Shock of Beings, this ſingle odd World, 
” by accident, might have been (truck 
out, and caſt into ſome Form (as a- 
* mong infinite Chances, what is there 
* which may not happen?) But for the 
” relt of Matter, tis of a different hue. 
? Old Father CA Os (as the Poets call 
” him) in theſe wild Spaces, reigns ab- 
* ſolute, and upholds his Realms of 
” Darkneſs. He preſſes hard upon our 
Frontier; and one day, belike, ſhall 
” by a furious Inroad recover his loſt 


Right, conquer his Rebel State; andre- 
unite 
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” unite us to primitive Diſcord and Con- Sec. 4. 


af fi aſuon "66 


Ta1s, aid I, THEO CIES (conclu- | 


ding my Diſcourſe) is all I dare offer in 
oppoſition to your Phlofophy. I imagin'd, 
indeed, uu might have-given me more 
Scope: But you have retrench'd your-ſelf 
in narrower Bounds. So that to tell you 
truth, I look upon your Theo/ogy to be 
hardly ſo fair or open as that of our Di- 
vines in general. They are ſtrict, it's 
true, as to Names; but allow a greater 
Latitude in Things. Hardly indeed can 
they bear a home-Charge, a downright 
queſtioning of Deity: But in return, they 


give always fair play againſt NATURE, NATURE 
and allow her to be challeng'd for her . 


Failings, She may freely err, and we as 
freely cenſure. Deity, they think, is not 
accountable for her: Only ſhe for her- 
ſelf. But you are ſtraĩter, and more pre- 
cile in this point. You have unneceſlarily 
brought Nature into the Controverſy, and 
taken upon you to defend her Honour ſo 
highly, that I know not whether it may be 
fale for me to queſtion her, 


LET not this trouble you, reply'd 
TukocLESs: but be free to cenſure Na- 
ture; whatever may be the Conſequence. 
Tis only my Hypothe ſis can ſufter.. If I de- 
fend it ill, my Friends need not be ſcan- 

N 4 daliz'd. 
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daliz'd, They ere fortify'd, no donht, 
with ſtronger Arguments for a Deity, and 
can well employ thoſe metaphyſical Wea- 
pons, of whoſe Edge you ſeem ſo little 
apprehenſive. I leave them to diſpute this 
Ground with you, whenever they think 
fit. For my own Arguments, if they can 
be ſuppos'd to make any part of this De- 
fenſe, they may be look'd upon only as 
diſtant Lines, or Outworks, which may 
eaſily perhaps be won; but without any 
danger to the Body of the Place, 


NOTWITHSTANDING, then, 
faid I, that you are willing | ſhou'd attack 
NATURE # Form, I chuſe to ſpare her 
in all other Subjects, except MA on- 
ly. How comes it, I intreat you, that 
in this nobleſt of Creatures, and wo-- 
thieſt her Care, ſhe ſhou'd appear ſo ve- 
3 weak and impotent; whilſt in mere 

rutes, and the irrational Species, ſhe 
acts with ſo much Strength, and exerts 
ſuch hardy Vigour? Why is ſhe ſpent fo 
ſoon in feeble Man, who is found more 
ſubje& to Diſeaſes, and of fewer years 


than many of the wild Creatures? They 


range ſecure; and proof againſt all the 
Injurys of Seaſons and Weather, want no 
help from Art, but live in careleſs Eaſe, 
diſchirg?d of Labour, and freed from the 
cumberſom Baggage of a neceſſitous hu- 

| man 
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man Life. In Infancy more helpful, vigo- Seq, FR 


rous in Age,with Senſes quicker,and more 
natural Sayacity, they purſue their In- 
tereſts, Joys, Recreations, and cheaply 
purchaſe both their Food & Maintenance ; 
cloth'd and arm'd by Nature her- ſelf, who 
provides them both a Couch and Man- 
lilon. So has Nature order'd for the reſt 
of Creatures. Such is their Hardineſs, 
Robuſtneſs, Vigour. Why not the ſame 
lor Man? 


AN b do you ſtop thus ſhort, ſaid THE“ 
oCLES, in your Expoſtulation? Me- 
thinks *twere as ealy to proceed, now you 
are in the way; and inſtead of laying 
claim to ſome few Advantages of other 


Creatures, you might as well ſtaud for All, Nane 4a 
an complain „„ 1'hat Man, for his part, Man. 


» ſhou'd be any thing leſs than a Conſum- 
„ mation of all Advantages & Privileges 
„which Nature can afford.“ Ask not 
merely, why Man is naked, why un- 
hoof'd, why flower footed than the Beaſts? 
Ask, „Why he has not Hings alſo for the 
„ Air, Fins for the Water, and ſo on; that 


„he might take poſlefſion of each Ele- 


„ment, and reign in A/?“ 


Nor ſo; ſaid I,. neither. This wou'd 
beto rate him high indeed! As if he were, 
by Nature, Lo « Þ of AH: which is more 


than | cou'd willingly allow, 
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'T1s enough, reply'd he, that this 5 
yielded. For if we allow once a Subor- 
dination in his caſe; if Nature her- ſelf 
be not for Man, but Man for NarokE; 
then muſt Man, by his good leave, ſubmit 
to the Elements of NATURE, and not the 
Elements to him. Few of theſe are at all 
fitted to him: and none perfectly. If he 
be left in Air, he falls headlong; for Wings 
were not aſſign'd him, In Mater he ſoon 
ſinks. In Fire he conſumes. Within Earth 
he ſuffocates. 


As for what Dominion he may natu- 
rally have in other Elements, ſaid I, my 
concern truly is not very great in his be- 
half; ſince by Art he can even exceed the 
Advantages Nature has given to other 
Creatures: But for the Air, methinks it 
had been wonderfully obliging in Nature 
to haveallow'd him Wings. 


AND what wou'd he havegain'd by it, 
reply'd THEOCLES? For conſider what 
an alteration of Form mult have enſu'd, 
Obſerve in one of thoſe. wing'd Crea- 
tures, whether the whole Structure be not 
made ſubſervient to this purpoſe, and all 
other Advantages ſacrific'd to this ſingle 
Operation. The Anatomy of the Crea- 
ture ſhews it; in a manner, to be 40 
Wing : its chief Bulk being compos'd of 

two 
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two exorbitant Muſcles, which exhauſt the Sect. 4. 


Strength of all the other, and engroſs ( if 
| may ſay ſo) the whole OEconomy of 
the Frame. *Tis thus the aerial Racers 
are able to perform ſo rapid and ſtrong a 
Motion, beyond compariſon with any o- 
ther k ind, and far exceeding their little 
ſhare of Strength elſewhere: theſe Parts 
of theirs being made in ſuch ſuperior 
proportion, as in a manner zo ſtarve their 
Companions, And in Man's Architec- 
ture, of ſo different an Order, were the 
flying Engines to be affix d; muſt not 
the other Members ſuffer, and the multi- 
ply'd Parts ſtarve one. another? What 


think you of the Brain in this Partition? The Brain, 


Is it not like to prove a Starveling? Or 
wou'd you have it be maintain'd at the 
ſame high rate, and draw the chief Nou- 
riſument to it-ſelf, from all the reſt ? 


I UNDERSTANDyon, ſaid I, TA E- 
OCLES (interrupting him:) The Brain 
certainly is a great Szarver, where it a- 
bounds ; and the thinking People of the 
World, the Philoſophers and Virtuoſo's eſ- 
pecially muſt be eontented (I find) with 
a moderate ſhare of bodily Advantages, 


for the ſake of what they call Parts and 2%. 


Capacity in another ſenſe. The Parts, it 
ſeems, of one kind agree ill in their OEco- 
nomy with the Parts of the other, But 
to make this even on both ſides, let us 

8 N-6*” turn 
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turn the Tables; and the Caſe, I ſuppoſe, N 
will ſtand the ſame with the M1Lo's of th 
the Age, the Men of bodily Proweſs and th 
Dexterity. For not to mention a vulgar 
ſort, ſuch as Mreſtiers, Vaulters, Racers, 
Hunters; what ſhall we ſay of our fine- {i 
bred Gentlemen, our &:ders, Fencers Dan- 

cers, Teunis- players, and ſuch like? 'Tis 


Part 2. 


the Body ſurely is the Star ver here: and tl 

it the Brain were ſuch a terrible Devourer d 

in the other way; the Body and bodily ſi 

Parts ſeem to have their Repriſals in this ſl 

Rank of Men, t 

P 

I then, ſaid he, the Caſe ſtands thus be- f 

tween Man & Man, how mult it ſtand be- * 

£ tween Man & a quite different Creature? d 

Balance If the BALLANCE be ſo nice, that the n 

leaſt thing breaks it, even in Creatures of 0 

the fame Frame and Order; ot what fa- ſi 

tal eſtect mult it be to change the Order f 

it-ſelf, and make ſome eſſential Altera- h 

tion in the Frame? Conſider therefore 4 

| how it is we cenſure Nature in theſe and 5 
41 fuch-like Cafes. ** Why, ſays one, was | 


not made by Nature ſtrong as'a Horſe? 
” Why not hardy and robuſt as this 
” Brate-Creature? or nimble and active 
as that other?“ . And yet when un- 
common Strength, Agility, and Feats of 
Body are ſubjoin'd, even in our own Spe- 
cies, ſee what betals ! So that for a Per- 
{on thus in love with an Athletic MIL o- 

NEAN 
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EAN Conſtitution, it were better, me- 
thinks, and more modeſt in him, to change 
the Expoſtulation, and ask, „ Why was 
,, | nor made in good earnelt a very 
„Baur?“ For that wou'd be more 
ſutable. 


I a M apt indeed, ſaid I, to think that 
the Excellence of MAN lies ſomewhat 
different from that of a Brute: and that 
ſuch amongſt us as are more truly Men, 
ſhou'd naturally aſpire ro manly Quali- 
tys, and leave the Brute his own. But 
Nature, I ſee, has done well to morti- 
fy us in this particular, by furniſhing us 
with ſuch light Stuff, and in ſuch a ten- 
der Frame, as is indeed wonderfully com- 
modious to ſupport that Man- Excellence 
of Thought and Reaſon; but wretchedly 
ſcanty and ineffectual for other Purpo- 
ſes, As if it were her very Deſign, „To 
„ hinder us from aſpiring ridiculouſly 
„to what was mis becoming our Cha- 
„ 


Is EE, faid THEO CLEsõ, you are not 
one of thoſe timorous Arguers who trem- 
ble at every Objection rais'd againſt their 
Opinion or Belief, and are fo intent in up- 
holding their ow#s tide of the Argument, 
that they are unable to make the leaſt 
Conceſſion on he other. Your Wit allows 
you to divert your-ſelf with whatever oc- 
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curs in the Debate: And you can plea- 
ſantly improve even what your Antago- 
niſt brings as a Support to his own Hy- 
potheſis. This indeed is a fairer ſort of 
Practice than what is common now a- 
days. But 'tis no more than ſutable to 
your Character. And were I not afraid of 
{peaking with an'Air of Compliment, in 
the midſt of a philoſophical Debate; I 
ſhou'dtell you perhaps what I thought of 
the becoming manner of your SCEPT 1- 
CISM, in oppoſition to a kind of Bigot- 
Sceprticks; who forfeit their Right to be 
phrloſophick Character, and retain hardly fo 
much as that of the Gentleman or Good 
Companion. But to our Argument..--- 


Svcn then, continu'd he, is the ad- 
mirable Diſtribution of NA u RE, her 
adapting and adjuſting not only the Sta 
or Matter to the Shape and Form, and even 
the Shape it-ſelf and Form to the Cir- 
camſtance, Place, Element or Reg ion; but 
alſo the Afections, Appetites, Senſations, 


' mutually to each other, as well as to the 


Matter, Form, Action, and all beſides: 
„ All manag'd for the beſt, with perfect 
„ Frugality and juſt Reſerve: profuſe to 
„ none, but bountiful to all: never em- 
„ Ploying in one thing more than enough; 
„ but with exact OEconomy retrenching 
„the ſuperfluous, and adding Force to 
„5 What is principal in every thing.“ And 
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is not THouGHTand REASON prin- Sect. 4. 
cipal in Man? Wou'd he have no Reſerve 
for theſe? no ſaving for this part of his, . . 
Engine? Or wou'd he have the ſame Stuff 2. 
or Matter, the ſame Iuſtruments or Or- 

ns ſerve alike for different purpoſes, 
and an Ounce be equivalent to a Pound? 
-----[t cannot be, What wonders, then 
can he expect from afew Ounces of Blood 
in ſuch a narrow Veſſel, fitted for ſo ſmall 
a Diſtrict of Nature? Will he not rather 
think highly of tht NATURE, which 
has thus manag'd his Portion for him, to 
beſt advantage, with this happy Reſerve 
(happy indeed for him, if he knows and 
uſes it!) by which he has ſo much a bet- 
ter Uſe of Organs than any other Crea» Reaſon, 
ture? by which he holds his Reaſon, is 4 
Man, and not a Beaſt? 


Bur? Beaſts, ſaid I, have Iuſtincts, fink, 
which Man has not. 5 


. 


TRUE, ſaid he, they have indeed Per- 
ceptions, Senſations, and 4 Pre- ſenſation: 
(if I may uſe the Expreſſion) which Man, Anmel, 
for his part, has not in any proportionable ; 
degree. Their Females, newly preguant, 
and before they have bore Young, have a 
clear Proſpe& or Pre- ſenſat ion of their _- 

whic 
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which is to follow; know whatto pro- P 
vide, and how, in what manner, and at tl 
what time. How many things do they h 
pre-ponderate*? How many at once com- b. 
prehend? The Seaſons of the Year, the Al 
Country, Climate, Place, Aſpect, Situation, th 
the Batis of their Building, the Materials, m 
Architecture; the Diet and Treatment of Ni 
their Offspring, in ſhort, the whole OFco- A 
nomy of their Nurſery : and all this as L 
perfectly at firſt, and when vnexperienc'd, C 
as at any time of their Life afterwards, cl 

And „AI not this, ſay you, in Hu- al 
„ man Kind?” Nay, rather on the Ca 
contrary, I ask*,, Why this? Where was 15 


„ the Occaſion or Uſe? Where the Ne- de 
„ ceſſity? Why this Sagacity for Men? up 


„ Have they not what is better, in another N 
„ kind? Have they not Reaſon and Ditſ- M 
„ courſe? Does not this inſtruct them? the 
,» What need then of the other? Where Ri 
„ wou'd be the prudent Management at ſel 
9 this rate? Where the Reſerve "od = 


THE Yong of moſt other Kinds, con- W 
tinu'd he, are inſtantly helpful to them- 
ſelves, ſenſible, vigorous, know to ſhun of 
Danger, and ſeek their Good: A human Or 
Infant is of all the moſt helpleſs, weak, ſel! 
infitm. And wherefore ſhou'd it not have ter! 
been thus order'd? Where is the lols in der 
ſuch a Species? Or what is Man the worſe 0 
for this Defect, amidit ſuch large f 

plys * 
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plys? Does not this Defect engage him 
the more ſtrongly to Society, and force 


by accident, made rational and ſ6c:able ; 
and can no otherwiſe increaſe or ſubſiſt, 
than in that ſc ial Intercourſe and Com- 
munity which is his zatural State? Is 
not both conjugal Affection, and natural 
Affection to Parents, Duty to Magiſtrates, 
Love of a common City, Community, or 
Country, with the other Dutys and ſo- 
cial Parts of Life, deduc'd from hence, 
and founded in theſe very Wants? What 
can be happier than ſuch a Deficiency, as 
is the occafion of ſo much Good? What 
better than a Want ſo abundantly made 
up, and anſwer'd by ſo many Enjoyments? 
Now if there are till to be found among 
Mank ind, ſuch as even in the midſt of 
theſe Wants ſeem not aſham'd to affect a 
Right of Independency, and deny them- 
ſelves to be by Nature foctable ; where 
wou'd their Shame have been, had Na- 
ture otherwiſe ſupply'd theſe Wants? 
What Duty or * e had been ever 
thought of? What Reſpect or Reverence 
of Parents, Magiltrates, their Country, 
or their Kind? Wou'd not their full and 
ſelf-ſufficient ſtate more (trongly have de- 
termin'd them to throw off Nazare, and 
deny the Ends and Author of their Crea- 


tion? 
WHILST 


Sea. 4. 


him to own that he is purpoſely, and not Secietys 
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WHILST Tarr ocLE's argu'd thus 
concerning NATURE, the old Gentle 
man, my Adverſary, expreſs'd great Sa- 
tisfaction in hearing me, as he thought, 
refuted, aud my Opinions expos'd. For 
he wou'd needs believe theſeto be ſtrong. 
Iy my Opinions, which I had only ſtarted 
as Objections in the Diſcourſe. He en- 
deavour'd to reinforce the Argument 
many Particulars from the common Fo- 
picks of the School- men and Civilians. He 
added withal, ,, That it was better for me 
„ to declare my Sentiments openly; for 
„ he was ſure I had ſtrongly imbib'd that 
„ Principle, that “ zhe State Nature was 
„ 4 State of War.” 


Tur it was no State of Government 
or public Rule, reply'd I, you your: ſelf 
allow. I do 1o. as it then a 
State of Fellowſhip, or Society? No: 
„ For when Men enter'd firſt into Society, 
„ they paſs'd from the State of Nature in- 
„ to that new one which is founded upon 
„Compact. And was that former, 
State a tolerable one? Had it been 
abſolutely intolerable, there had never been 
any ſuch. Nor cou'd we properly call that 
a State, which cou'd not ſtand or endure 
for the leaſt time. If Man therefore 

cou'd 
. * VOL, I. P. 109, &. 
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eou'd endure to live without Society; & Sect. 4. 


if it be true that he actually liv'd ſo, When 
in the State of Nature; how can it be ſaid, 
„That he is by Nature ſociable 2 ** 


TAE old Gentleman ſeem'd a little dif- 
turb'd at my Queſtion, But having reco- 
ver'd himſelf, he ſaid in anſwer, ,, That 
„MAN indeed, from his own natural In- 
„j Clination, might not, perhaps, have been 
„ mov'd to aſſociate; but rather from 
y {ome particular Circumſtances. „ 


H1s Nature then, ſaid I, was not ſo 
very good, it ſeems; ſince having no xa» 
tural Affection, or friendly Inclination be- 
longing to him, he was forc'd into a ſocial 
State, againſt his will: And this, not from 
any neceſſity in reſpect of outward things 
(for you have allow'd him a tolerable 
Subſiſtence) but in probability from ſach 
Inconveniences as aroſe chiefly from him ;- 
ſelf, & his own malignant Temper & Prin- 
ciples, And indeed 'twas no wonder if 
Creatures who were naturally thus unſo- 
ciable, ſhou'd be as naturally miſchievous 
and troubleſom. If according to their 
Nature, they cou'd live out of Society, 
with ſo little Affection for one another's 
Company, *tis not likely that upon occa- 
ſion they wou'd ſpare one another's Per- 
| ſons, If they were ſo ſullen as not to 


mect for Love, tis more than * 
ey 
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they wou'd fight for Intereſt. And thus! 
from your own Reaſoning it appears, 


„That the State of Nature mult in all 


„ likelihood have been little different! 


„ from a State of War. ” 


HE was going to anſwer me with ſome | 


ſharpneſs, as by his Looks appear'd; 
when T HEOCLES interpoſing, defir'd, 
That as he had occaſion'd this Diſpute, hz 
might be allow'd to try if he cou'd end 
it, by letting the Queſtion in a fairer Light, 
You ſee, ſaid he to the old Gentleman, 
what Artifice PHIL ocCLES made uſe 
of, when he engag'd you to allow, that 
the State of Nature, and that of Soci- 
Ety were perfectly diſtinct. But let us 
queſtion him now in his turn, & ſee whe- 
ther he can demonſtrate to us, That 
there can be naturally any Human State 
which is not ſocial, ** 


- WHnar is it then, ſaid the old Gentle- 
man, which we call the State of Nature 


Nox that imperfe& rude Condition of 


Mankind, ſaid TaEOCLESs, which ſome 


imagine; but which, if it ever were in 
Nature, cou'd never have been of the 
leaſt continuance, or any-way tolerable, or 
ſufficient for the Support of human Race, 
Such a Condition cannot indeed ſo pro- 
perly be call'd a State. For what if 

ſpeaking 
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heak ing of an Infant juſt coming into the Seq, 4. 


World, and in the moment of the Birth, 
[hou'd fancy to call this à Ste; wou'd 
tbe proper ? 


HARDLY ſo, I conteſs. 


Jost ſuch à State, therefore, was that 
which we ſuppoſe of MAN, ere yet he 
enter'd into Society, and became in truth 
Human Creature. Twas the rough 
Draught of Man, the Efjay or firſ# Effort 
of Nature, a Species in the Birth, a Kind 
as yet unform'd ; not in its natural (tate, 
but under Hiolence, and ſtill reſtleſs, till it 
xtain'd its natural Perfection. 


AND thus, ſaid THEO cLEs (addreſ- 
ng (till more particularly to the old Gen- 
tleman) the Caſe muſt neceſſarily ſtand, 
even on the ſuppoſal „ TI hat there was 
„ever ſach a Condition or State of Men, 
„when as yet they were unaſſociated, un- 
„ acquainted, and conſequently without 
y any Language or Form of Art.“ But 
„ I hat itwas their 2ataral State, to live 
„thus ſeparately, ** can never without 
Abſurdity be allow'd. For ſooner may 
you diveſt the Creature of auy other Feel- 
ing or Affection, than that towards Soci- 
ety and his Likeneſs, Allowing you, how- 
ever, the Power of diveſting him at plea- 
lure; allowing you to reduce even 1 — 

arts 
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Parts and Members of his preſent Frame; 
wou'd you transform him thus, & call 
him (till a Man? Yet better might you do 
this indeed, than you cou'd ſtrip him of 
his natural Affections, ſeparate him from all 
his Kind, & incloſing him like ſome ſoli- 
tary Inuſect in a Shell, declare him ſtill a 
MAN. So might you call the human 
Egg, or Embrio, the Man, The Bug which 
breeds the Butterfly is more properly a Hy, 
tho without Wings, than this imaginary 
Creatureis a Man. For tho his outward 
Shape were human, his Paſſions, Appetites, 
and Organs muſt be wholly different. His 
wholeinward Make mult be revers'd, to 
fit him for ſuch a recluſe OEconomy, and 
ſeparate Subliſtence. 


To explain this a little further, con- 
tinu'd he : Let us examine this pretended 
State of Nature; how & on what Foun- 
dation it muſt ſtand. ** For either Man 
?? muſt have been from Eternity, or not. 
If from Eternity, there cou'd be no 
primitive or original State, no State of 
Nature, other than we ſee at preſent be- 
” fore our eyes. If not from Eternity, he 
aroſe either all at once (& conſequently 
ne was at the very fir/tas he is now) ot 
” by degrees, thro? ſeveral Stages & Con- 
” ditions, to that in which he is at length 
” ſettled, and has continu'd for ſo many 
Generations. | 


FoR 
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Fo R inſtance, let us ſuppoſe he ſprang, 5e&, 


2s the old Poets feign'd, from a big-belly'd 
Dat: and then belike he might reſemble 
more a Man-drake than a MAN. Let us 
ſuppoſe him at firſt with little more of 
Lifethan is diſcover'd in that Plant which 
they call the Senſitive. But when the Ma- 
ther- Oak had been ſome time deliver'd, & 
the falſe Birth by ſome odd Accident or 
Device was wrought into Form ; the 
Members were then fully diſplay'd, & the 
Organs of Senſe began to unfold them- 
ſelves © Here ſprang an Ear: there peep'd 
an Eye. Perhaps a Tail too came in 
company. For what Superfluitys Nature 
* may have been charg'd with at firſt, 
* is difficult to determine. They dropt 
off, it ſeems, in time; and happily 
«© have left things, at laſt, in a good poſ- 
ture, and (to a wonder!) jult as they 
* ſhould be,” 


Trrs ſurely is the loweſt View of zhe 
original Affairs of human Kind. For if 
a PROVIDENCE, and not CHANCE, 
gave Man his being, our Argument for his 
ſocial Natare muſt ſurely be the ſtronger, 
But adinitting his Riſe to be, as we have 
deſcrib'd, and as a certain fort of Philo- 
ſophers wou'd needs have it; Nature has 
then had no Intention at all, no Meaning 
or Deſign in this whole Matter. So how 

any 


* 


* 
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any thing can be call'd zatzra/ in the Caſe: 

how any State can be call'd a State of Ny 
ture, Or according to Nature, one more 
than another, I know not, 


Lx us go on however, and on their 
Hypothelis conſider, Which Sue we ma y 
beſt call Nature's own. She has by Ac: 
e cident, thro* many Changes & Chances, 
rais'd a Creature, which ſpringing at 
& firſt from rude Seeds of Malter, pro» 
& ceeded till it became what now it is; 
“ &arriv'd where for many Generations 
& ir has been at a ſtay.” In this long 
Proceſſion (for I allow it any length 
whatever) | ask. * Where was it that this 
« State of Nature cou'd begin?“ The 
Creature mult have endur'd many Chan- 
ges: and each Change, whilſt he was 
thus growing up, was as zatural, one 28 
another. So that either there muſt be 
reckon'd a hundred ditterentStates of Na- 
ture; or if one, it can be only zhaz in 
which Nature was perfect, & her Growth 
compleat. Here where She reſted, and at- 
tain'd her End, here mult be her State, or 
no-where, 


Cov'p ſhe then ref, think you, in 
that deſolate State before Society? Cou'd 


ſhe maintain and propagate the Species, 


ſuch as it now is, without Fellowſhip or 
Community? Shew it us in fact any- 
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where, amongſt any of our own Kind. Sect. 4. 


For as for Creatures which may much re- 
lemble us in outward Form, it they differ 
jet in the leaſt part of their Conſtitution, 
it their Inwards are of a different Tex- 
ture, if their Skin and Pores are other - 
wife torm'd or harden'd ; if they have 
other Excreſcences of Body, another Tem- 
per, Other natural inſeparable Habits or 
Aﬀections, they are not truly of our K ind. 
If, on the other hand, their Conſtitution 
be as ours; their natural Parts or inward 
Facultys as ſtrong, and their bodily Frame 
as weak as ours; if they have Memory, 
and Senſes, and Aﬀedtrons, and a Uſe of Ur- 
2ansas Ours : 'tis evident they can no more 
by their good-will abſtain from Society, 
than they can poſſibly preſerve themſelves 
without it. 


ANp here (my Friends!) we onght 
to remember what we diſcours'd a-while 
ſince, and was advanc'd by PHILOCLES 
himſelf, concerning the * Weakneſs of 
human Bodys, and the neceſſitous State 
of Man, in reſpect of all other Creatures; 
„His long and helpleſs Infancy, his feeble 
„and defenceleſs Make, by which he is 
„ more fitted to be a Prey himſelf, than 
„live by Prey on others.” Yet 'tis im- 
poſſible for himto ſubſiſt like any of thoie 

Vor. II. O grazing 
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grazing Kinds. He muſt have better Pro- 
viſion and choicer Food than the raw Her- 
bage; a better Couch and Covering than 
the bare Earth or open Sky. How many 
Conveniences of other kinds does he ſtand 
in need of? What Union and ſtrict So- 
ciety is requir'd between the Sexes, to 
preſerve & nurſe their growing Of/5pring? 
This kind of Society will not, ſurely, be 
deny'd to MAN, which to every Beaſt of 
Prey is known proper, and natural. And 
can we allow his ſocial part to Man, and 
go no further? Is it poſſible he ſhou'd 
pair, and live in Love and Fellowſhip 
with his Partner and Offspring, and re- 
main ſtill wholly wild, and ſpeechleſs, 
and without thoſe Arts of Storing, Build- 
ing, and other OEconomy, as natural to 
him ſurely as to the Beaver, or to the Ay, 
or Bee? Where, therefore, ſhou'd He 
break off from this Sor iety, if once begun? 
For that it began thus, as early as Gene- 
ration, and grew into a Houſehold and 
OEconomy, is plain. Muſt not this have 
grown ſoon into a Tribe? and this Tribe 
into a Nation? Or tho it remain'd « Tribe 
only; was not this (till a Society for mu- 
tual Defence and common Intereſt? In 
ſhort, if Generation be zazaral, if na- 
tural Affection and the Care and Nurture 
of the Offspring be natural, Things ſtand- 
ing as they do with Man, and the Crea- 


ture being of that Form and Conſtitu- 
tion 
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tion he now is; it follows, ,, That Society $.Q. 4. 


, muſt be alſo natural to bim; Ani 
,, I'nat out of Soci.ty and Community 
„ he never did, nor ever can ſubſiſt.“ 


To conelude, ſaid he, (addreſſing ſtill 
to the two Compar bus) I will venture 
to add a word in behait ot PHiLOCLES: 
1 hat ſince the Learned have ſuch a fancy 
fir this Notion, and love to talk of this 


iinaginary State of Nature, I think tis 


even Charity to ſpeak as z// of it as we 
poſſibly can. Let it be 2 State of WAR, 
Kapine; an Injuſtice. Since 'tis unſocial, 
let it Een be as m.comfortable and as 
frightful as 'tis poſſible. To ſpeak wel! 
oc it, is to render it inviting, and teinpt 
Men to turn Hermites. Let it, at leaſt, 
be look'd on as many degrees worſe than 
the worlt Government in being. The 
greater Dread we have of Anarchy, the 
better Conntry-men we ſhall prove, and 
value more the Laws & Conſtitution under 
which we live, and by which we are pro- 
tected from the outrageous Violences or 
ſuch an unnatural ſtate. In this I agree 
heartily with thoſe Transformers of Hu- 
man Nature, who conſidering it abſtrac- 
tel'y and apart from Government or So- 
ciety, repreſent it under monſtrous Viſages 
of Dragons, Leviathans, and I know not 
what devouring Creatures. They won'd 
haye done well however, to have expreſs d 

* them - 
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Part 2, themſelves more properly in their great 
| Maxim. For to ſay in diſparagement of 
e, n, , That he is 0 Man 44 o, appear 
iN Jive, - f 
ſumewhat abſurd, when one contiders 
that Wolves are to Wolves very kind and 
Joving Creatures, The Sexes ſtrictiy juz 
in the Care and Nurture of the Young; 
and this Union is continu'd (till between 
mn. They houl to one another, to bring 
Company; whether to hunt, or invade 
their Prey, or aſſemble on the diſcovery of 
a good Carcaſe, Even the ſwiniſh Kinds 
want not common Affection, & run in Herds 
to the aſſiſtance of their diſtre(s'd Fellows, 
The meaning therefore of this famous 
Sentence (if it has any ineaning at all) mult 
be, „ That Mau is naturaliy to Man, as q 
„ Wolf is to a tamer Creature: as, for 
inſtance, to @ Sheep, But this will be as 
little to the purpoſe as to tell us, That 
„there are d/ferext Species or Characters 
„of Men; That all have not this“ wol- 
„ fiſh Nature, but that oe half at leaſt are 
„ naturally innocent and mild.“ And thus 
the Sentence comes to nothing. For with: 
out belying Nature, and contradicting 
what is evident from aatural Hiſtory, Fad, 
and the plain Courſe of Things, tis impoſli- 
bleto aſſent to this ill-natur'd Propoſition, 
when we have even done our beſt to make 
tolerable ſenſe of it. But ſuch is def 
| ind! 
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kind! And even here HUMAN Na- 
TUREſhewsit-ſelf, ſuch as it is; not per- 
feet, or abſolutely ſucceſsful, tho rightly 
tending, and mov'd by proper and juit 
Principles. Tis here, therefore, in Philuſo- 
phy, as in the common Converſations of the 
World, As fond as Men are of Company, 
and as little able to enjoy any Happiness 
out of it, they are yet ſtrangely addicted 
to the way of Satir. And in the {ame 
manner as a malicious Cenſure criti. y 
worded, and pronounc'd with afſurancc,is 
apt to paſs with Mankind for ſhreud WIA; 
ſo a rrruleat Maxim in bold Expreſſions, 
tho without any Juſtneſs of T honghr, is 
readily receiv'd for true PHILOSOPHY. 


SECT. . 


IT theſe Diſcourſes the Evening ended; 
and Night advancing, we return'd home 
from our Walk. At Supper, and after- 
wards for the reſt of thut Night, THE o- 
CLES ſaid little. I he Diſcouſe was now 
manag*d chiefly by the zwos Companions, 
who turn'd it upon a new ſort of Philoſo- 
phy; ſuch as you will excuſe me (good 
PALEMON!) it 1 paſs over with more 
haſte. 


Se. 


va 
©, 


Tu E RE was much ſaid, and with great Mirac'ts, 
Lear ning, on the Nature of Spirits and £79494 
Apparitions; of which, the moſt aſtoniſhing 
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Accounts were the moſt raviſhing with 
our Friends: who endeavour'd to exceed 
one another in this admirable way; and 
perform'd to a miracle in raiſing one ano- 

ther's Amazement. Nothing was ſo charm- 
ing with them, as that which was diſagree. 
ing and odd: nothing ſo ſoothing, as that 
which mov'd Horror. In ſhort, whate- 
ver was rational, plain, and eaſy, bore 119 
reliſh; and nothing came amiſs which vas 
croſs to Nature, out of Sort and Order, 
and in 10 Proportion or Harmony With 
the reſt of Things. Monſtrous Births, Free 
digys, Encbantinent i, Elementary 175 ars, 
aid Cor wilfions Were our chief Entertain- 
ment Ons wou'd have thought that ina 
Kind of Rivalihip between FroviDtx 
and NarTvar, the latter Lady was made t9 
appear as homely as poſſible; that her D- 
tormitys ish recommend and ict off the 
Beautys of he farmer. For to do our 
Friends Juſtice, | maſt own I thought their 
Intention to be fincerely religiaus. But 
this was not a Face of Xe: igica l was like 
to be cnamour'd with. It was not from 
hence l feat' being made enthuſiaſtich, or 
ſeperſiiri;as, If ever | became lo, [ found 
it wou'd rather be after I HEOCLES's$ 
manner, The Mouuments and Church. 
yards were not (uch powerful Scenes with 
me, as the Mountains, the Plains, the ſo- 
Iemn //v9ds and Groves; of whoſe Inhabi— 
tams 1 chuſe much rather to hear, than of 
the 
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the other. And I was readier to fancy 
Truth in thoſe poetical Fictions which 
THEOCLES made uſe of, than in any of 
h's Friends ghaſtly Storys, ſo pompouſly 
ſet off, after the uſual way, in a lofty Tone 
of Authority, and with an aſſuming Air 


of I ruth. 


Se. 5. 


You may imagine, PALEMON, that Scepricifes. 


my * Scepric:ſm, with wh'ch you ſo often 
reproach me, cou'd not well forſake me 
here: Nor cou'd it fail to give diſturbance 
to our Companions,eſpecially to the grave 
Gentleman who had claſh'd with me ſome 
time before. He bore with me a-while ; 
til! having loſt all patience, One muſt cer- 
tainly, fiid he, be Maſter of no ſmall ſhare 
of Aſſurance, to hold ont again(t the com- 
mon Opinion of the World, and deny 
things which are known by the Report of 
the moſt conſiderable part of Mankind. 


Tats, ſaid I, is far from being my 
caſe, You havenever yetheard me deny 
any thing; tao I have queſtion'd many. 
It Il ſuſpend my judgment, *tis becauſe [ 
have lefs Sufhciency than others. There 
are People, I know, who have ſo great a 
regard to every Fancy of the ir own, that 
they can believe _ very Dreams. But 

4 


And 
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I who cou'd never pay any ſuch deference 
to my ſleeping Fancys, am apt ſometimes 
to queſtion even my wakizg Thoughts, & 
examine. Whether theſe are not Dream: 
too; ' ſince Men have a Faculty of dream. 
ing ſometimes with their Eyes open, You 
will own *tis no ſinall pleafure with Man. 
kind to maketheir Dreams pals for Reali- 
zys; & that the Love of Truth is, in earneſſ, 
not half ſo prevalent as this Paſſion for 
Nyvelty and Surprize, join'd with a De- 
fire of mating Impreſſion, & being admir'd, 
However, I am ſo charitable til], as to 
think there is more of innocent Deluſion 
than voluntary ſmpoſtare in the World: 
ad that they who have moſt impos'd on 
Mankind, have been happy in a certain Fa- 
culty of impoſing firit upon themſelves; 
by which they have a kind of Salvo for 
their Conſciences, and are ſo much tle 
more ſucceſsful, as they can act their Part 
more naturally, and 7» the life. Nor is it 
to be eſteem'd a Riddle, that Mens Dreams 
ſhou'd ſometimes have the guod fortune 
of paſſing with 'em for Truth; when we 
conſider, that in ſome Caſes, that which 
was never ſo much as e mt of, or related 
as Truth, comes afterwards tobe bclicy'd 
by one who has often told it. f 
So that the greateſt Impeſtor in the 
World, reply'd he, at this rate may be al- 
low'd /znccre. 


AS 


”" we 
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A's tothe main of his Impoſture, ſaid I, Seq, 5. 


perhaps he may; notwithſtauding ſome 


pous Frauds made uſe of between whiles 1Impoſeerre, 


in behalf of a Belief thought good and 
wholeſom. And fo very natural do I take 
this to be, that in all Religions, ex cept 
the true, 1 look upon the greateſt Zeal to 
be accompany 'd with the ſtrongeſt Incli- 
nation to deceive, For the Deſign and 
End being the Truth, tis not cuſtomary to 
heſitate or be ſcrupulous about the Choice 
of Means. Whether this be true or no, I 
appeal to the Experience of the laſt Age : 
in which "twill not be difficult to find very 
r:markable Examples, where [mpoſtare & 
Zeal, Bigotry and Hypocriſy have liv'd toge · 
ther, in one and the ſame Character. 


Leer this be as it will, reply'd he, I 
am ſorry, upon the whole, to find you of 
ſuch an increduluus Temper. 


'T 1s juſt, ſaid I, that you ſhou'd pity 
me as a Sufferer, for loſing that Pleafure 
which I ſee others enjoy. For what ſtron- 
ger Pleaſure is there with Mankind, or 
what do they earlier learn, or longer re- 


tain, than he Love of hearing and relating, 


nder. 


things ſtrange and incredible? How won- „e. 


cerful a thing is the Love of wondering, and 
of raiſing Wonder | Tis the Delight of 
Children to hear Tales they ſhiver at, and 
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tie Vice of Old Age to abound in ftrirpe 
Storys of Times paſt. We come into the 
World wondering at every thing; «nd 
when our wonder about common : hings ig 
over, we ſeek ſomething new to wonder at, 
Our laſt Scene is to tell Wonders of oxy 
0294, to all who will believe em. And a- 
midſt all this, "tis well if T RU T Au comes 
off, but moderately tainted. 


*I' 1s well, reply'd he, if with this o. 
derate FAIT H of youre, you can believe 
any Miracles whatever. 


No matter, ſaid I, how incredulous ! 
am of modern Miracles, if | have a right 
Faith in thoſe of former Times, by paying 
the deference due to ſacred Writ, *Tis 
here I am ſo much warn'd againſt Credul.- 
zi, and enjoin'd never to believeeven the 
greateſt Miracles which may be wroughy, 
in oppoſition to what has been already 
taught me. And this Injunction J am ſo 
well fitted to comply with, that J can 
ſafely engage to keep ſtill in the ſame Faitb, 
and promiſe ever 10 believe amijs. 


Bor is this a Promiſe which can well 
be made? 


It not, and that my Belief indeed does 
not abſolutely depend upon my lelt, how 


am I accountable for it? I may be juſtly 
puniſh'd 
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puniſh'd for Actions, in which my Will is Se&. 5. 


free; but with What juſtice ean I be chal- 
leng?d for my Belief, if in this I am not at 
my liberty? If Credulity and Increduli- 
ty are Defects only inthe Judgment; aud 
the bell · meaning Perſon in the world may 
err on either fide, whilſt a much worſe 
Man, by having better Parts, may juda 
far better of the Evidence of things: how 
ein you puniſh him who errs, unlefs you 
wou'd puniſh Weakneſs, and lay, tis juit 
fir Men to Caffer for their Unhappiueſs, 
and not their Fault? 


I AM *pt to think, ſaid he, that very 
few of thoſe who are paniſh'd for their 
Licreduiity, can be taid to be Sufferets for 
their Mealnue /s. 


TAXING it for granted then, reply'd 
I, that Simplicity and Heukneſs is more the 
Cnaracter of -e Credulous than ot the Un- 
lelteving; yet | ſee not, but that even 
this way (till we are as liable to ſuffer by 
oor Weakneſs, as in the contrary Cate by 
an over -refin'd Hit. For it we cannot 
command our own Belict, how are we 
ſecure againſt thoſe falſe Prophets, and 
their deluding Miracles, of which we 
have ſuch Warning given us? How are 
we ſafe from Herely and falſe Religion? 
Credulity being that which delivers us up 
to all Impoſtures of this fort, and which 

O 6 actually 
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actually at this day hold the Pagan and 
Mahometan World in Error and blind Su. 
perſtition. Either therefore there is no 
Puniſhment due to wrong Belief. becauſe 
we cannot believe as we will our-ſclves ; or 
it we can, why ſhou'd we not promiſe 
never to believe amiſj? Now in reſpect of 
Miracles to come, the ſureſt way never to 
believe amiſs, is never to believe at all, 
For being ſatisfy'd of the Truth of our 
Religion by paſt Miracles, ſo as to need 
no oiher to confirm us; the Beliet of new 
may often do us harm, but can never do 
us good. Therefore as the trueſt Mark 
of a believing Chriſtian is to ſeek after no 
Sign or Miracle to come; ſo the ſafeſt 
Station in Chriſtianity is his who can be 
mov'd by nothing of this kind, and is 
thus Miracle-proot. For if the Miracle be 
on the ſide of his Faith, 'tis ſuperfluous, 
and he needs it not; if againſt his Faith, 
let it be as great as poſſible, he will ne. 
ver regard it inthe leaſt, or believe it an) 
other than Impoſture, tho coming from an 
Angel. So that with all that Iacredulity 
for which you reproach me ſo ſeverely, [ 
take my- ſelf to be till the better and more 
Orthodox Chriſtian, At leaſt Il am more 
ſure of continuing ſo than you, who with 
your Credulity may be impos'd upon by 
ſuch as are far ſhort of Angels, For hav- 
ing this preparatory Diſpoſition, *tis odds 
you may come in time to believe Mi- 

racics 
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racles in any of the different Sechs, who, 
we know, all pretend to them. lam per. 
ſuaded therefore, that the belt Maxim to 
go by, is that common one, „ That Mi- 
„ racles are ceas d: And ] am ready to 
defend this Opinion of mine to be the moſt 
probable in it- ſelf, as well as moſt ſatable 
to Chriſtianity. 


THIS Queſtion. upon further Debate, 
happen'd to divide our zwo Companions, 
For the e!derly Gentleman, my Antago- 
niſt, maintain'd, © 1 hat the giving up of 
„Miracles for the time preſent, wou'd be 
„of great advantage to the Atheiſts. „ 
The younger Gentleman, his Companion, 
queſtion'd, Whether the allowing 'em 
„ might not be of as great advantage to 
„the Enthufiaſts and SeQarys, againſt 
„ the National Church: This of the two 
„ being the greateſt Danger (he thought) 
„ both to Religion and the State. „ He 
was teſolv'd, therefore, for the future to 
de as cautious in examining theſe modern 
Miracles, as he had before been eager in 
ſeeking ' em. He told us very pleaſantly 
what an Adventurer he had been of that 
kind; and on how many Partys he had 
been engag'd, with a ſort of People who 
were always on the hot Scent of ſome 
new Prodigy or Apparition, ſome upſtart 
Re ve lat ioꝝ or Prophecy. This, he thought, 

7 was 
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was true Fannticiſm errant, He had enough 
ofthis viſionary Chace, and wou'd ramble 
no more in blind Corners ofthe World. as 
he had been formerly accuſtom'd, in ghoſt. 
ly Company ot Spirit-hunters, Witch. 
finders, and Layers ont for helliſh Storys 
and diabolical Franſactions. There was 
no need, he thought, of ſuch Intelligences 
from Hell, to prove the Power of Heaven, 
and Being of a God. And now at laſt he 
begun to ſee the Ridicule of laying ſuch 4 
ſtreſs on theſe Matters: As if a Providence 
depended on them, and Religion were at 
ſtake, whenany of theſe wild Feats were 
queſtion'd. He was ſenſible there were 
many good Chriſtians who made them- 
{elves firong Partiſans in this Cauſe ; tho 
be cou'd not avoid wondring at it, now 
he began to conſider, and look back. 


TIE HEATHER Nx$,heſaid,whowan- 
ted Scripture, might have recourſe to + 
racles : And Providence perhaps had al- 
low*'d them their Oracles & Prodigys, as 
an imperfe& kind of Revelation. I he 
Jews too, for their hard Heart, and har- 
der Underſtanding, had this allowance; 
when ſtubbornly they ask'd for SH and 
Wonders. But CRRISTIANS, for their 
Parts, had a far better and truer Reve/a- 
tion; they had their plainer Oracles, 2 
more rational Law. and clearer Scripture, 
carrying its own Force, and witha! fo 
I. 


% . 
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well atteſted, as to admit of no diſpute, Se, "oo 
And were l, continwd he, to aſſie n the 

exatt time when Miracles probably might 

firit have ceas'd, | ſhou'd be tempted to 

fancy it was when Sacred Mrit took place 

and was compleated. 


THIS is Fancy indeed, (reply'd the Miracles 
grave Gentleman) and a very dangerous 7% 


b one to that Scripture you pretend is of it- * _ 
q ſelf ſo well atteſted. The Atteltation of 

e Men dead and gone, in behalf of Mira- 

at cles paſt and at an end, can never ſurely 

e de of equal force with Miracles preſent: 

re And of theſe, I maintain, there are never 

5 wanting a Number ſuffi cient in the World 

10 to warrant a Divine Exiſtence. If there 

w were no Miracles now-a-days, the World 


wou'd be apt to think there never were 
| any. The preſent muſt anſwer for the Cre- 
n- dibility of the palt, This is „ GOD wit- nan 
17 neſſiag for hiniſelf; not,, Men for GOD.” Teftiminy, 
Fl For who ſhall witneſs for Mex, if in the 
as Caſe ot Religion they have no Teſtimony 
he from Heaven in their behalf? 


[+ Wuar it is may make the Report of 
nd Men credible (ſaid the younger Gentle- 
eir man) is another Queſtion. But for mere 
Miracles, it ſeems to me, they cannot be 
2 properly faid „ To witneſs either for 
ec 1 GOD or Men.“ For who ſhall witneſs 
fo MW tor the Miracles themſelves? And __ 
ell tho 
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Part 2. tho they are ever ſo certain? What Secy. 


rity have we, that they are not acted b 
Dxuods? What Proof that they are 
not wrought by Magick? In ſhort, ,, What 
„ I rult is there to any _ above, or 
„ below, if the Signs are only of Power, 
„ and not of Goodneſs?® 


AND are you fo far improv'd then, re- 
ply'd the ſevere Companion, under your 
new /cepzical Maſter (pointing to me) 
that you can thus readily diſcard all Mi- 
racles, as uſeleſs? 


TAE young Gentleman, I ſaw, was 
ſome what daunted with this rough Uſage 
of his Friend; who was going on li!| 
with his Invective. Nay then (ſaid J, 
interpoſing) 'tis I who am to anſwer for 
this young Gentleman, whom you make 
to be my Diſciple. And fince his Mo- 
deſty, I ſee, will not allow him to purſue 
what he has ſo handfomly begun, I will 
endeavour it my ſelf, if he will give me 
leave. 


TAE young Gentleman aſlented ; and 
I went on, repreſenting his fair Intention 
of eſtabliſhing in the fitſt place a ratio: 
nal and juſt Foundation for or Faith; fo 
as to vindicate it from the Reproach of 
having no immediate Miracles to ſupport 
it. He wou'd have donethis (I faid) un- 
doubtedly, 
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doubtedly, by ſhewing how good Proof 
we had ——— for — 7 — Oracle, 7 
from the Teſtimony of the Dead; whoſe 
Ch#aQters and Lives might anſwer for 
them, as to the Truth of what they re- 
ported to us from God. This, however, 
was by no means ,, #tnefſing for GOD,” 
as the zealous Gentleman had haſtily ex- 


J preſs'd himſelf. For this was above the 
* reach either of Men, or Mitacles. Nor 
) cou'd God witnels for himſelf, or aſſert his — — 


Being any other way to Men, than „ By 
„ revealing himſelf to their Reaſon, ap- 
„ pealing to their Judgment, and ſubmit- 
„ting his Ways totheir Ce nſure, and cl 
„ Delileratiun.“ The Contemplation of 
1 the Univerſe, its Laws and Government, 
was (I aver'd) the only means which 


„ cou'd eſtabliſh the [4 Belief of a DE- 
* ITY, For what tho in numerable Miracles 
* from every part afſail'd the Senſe, and 
oe bare the trembling Soul no reſpite? What Miractes 
F tho the Sky ſhou'd ſuddenly open, and ag 
je en kinds of Piodigys appear, Voices be 7 
heard, or Characters read? What wou'd 
this evince more than ,, T hat there were 
| „certain POWERS cou'd do all this?” 
wr But „ hat POW ERS; Whether Ce, or 
by „% ire; Whether Superior, or Subaltern; 


9 „ Mortal, or Immortal; Wiſe, or Fooliſh ; 
9 Juſt, OT Uujaſl ; Good or Bad: this 
wou'd ſtill remain a Myſtery; as wou'd 
thetrue Intention, the Infallibility or Cer- 

tainty 


Nevela· 
tion, 
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tainty of whatever heſe Powe xs aſſer- 
ted. Their Word cou'd not be takenin 
their own caſe. They might ſilence Men 
indeed, but not convince them: ſince 
,» POWER can never ſerve as Proof for 
„ * Goodneſs ;:and GOODNESSIs the on- 
„ ly Pledg of Truth.“ By GooDxEss 
alone, Truſt is created, By GooDNtss 
ſuperior Pow ERS may win Belief, They 
muſt allow their Works to be examin'd, 
their Actions criticiz'd: And thus, thus 
on!y, th-y may be confidedin; ,, When 
„by repeated Marks their Benevolence is 
„ prov'd, and their Character of Sircerity 
„and Tra:heſtabliſh'd.” To whom there- 
fore the Laws of this Univerſe and its Go- 
vernment appear juſt and uniform; to him 
they ſpeak the Government ofone ] v s r- 
ONE; to him they reveal and witnel; a 
Gop: and laying in him the Founda- 
tion of this firſt Faith, they fit him for 
a | ſubſequent One. He can then hear- 
ken to Hiſtorical Revelation: and is then 
fitted (and not til] then) for the recep- 
tion of any Meſſage or miracelous Notice 
from Above; Where he knows beforchand 
als juſt and true. But this, no Power of 
Miracles, nor any Power beſides his Ra- 
SON, can make him know, or apprehend. 


BUT 
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BUT now, continu'd I, ſince I have 
been thus long the Deſendent only; I am 


Se. 5. 


reſolv'd to take up offenſive Arms, and 


be Aggreſſor in my turn; provided T m £- 
o0CLES be not angry with me for bor- 
rowing Ground from his Hypotheſis. 


WHATEVER you borrow of his, re- 
ply*'d my Antagoniſt, you are pretty ſure 
of ſpoiling it: And as it paſſes thro' your 
hands, you had beit beware leſt you ſeem 
rather to refleQ on Him than Me, 


l't L venture it, ſaid I; whilſt I main- 
tain that moſt of thoſe Maxims you build 
upon, are fit only to betray your own 
Cauſe. For whillt you are labouring to 
unhinge Nature; whilſt yon are ſearch - 


ing Heaven and Earth for Prodigys, and te 
ſtudying how eto miracaiize every thing; from Se- 
you bring Confuſion on the World, you? ite, 


break its Uniformity, and deſtroy that ad- 
mirabie Simplicity ot Order from whence 
tie ONE infiuite and perfect Principle is 
known Perpetual Strifes, Convulfions, 
Violences, Breach of Laws. Variation and 
Uzgiteddinels of Order, (ew either no 
Controul, or ſeveral uncontroul'd and un- 
{ubordinate Powers in Nature, We have 
betore our eyes Cither the Chaos and Atoms 
of the ATHEISTS, or the Magie and 

Demons 
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Part 2, Demonsof the Pol yTHEISTS. Vetß Ml 
this tumultuous Syſtem of the Univerſe 
Atheiſm aſſerted with the higheſt Zeal by ſome 
— who wou'd maintain a Deity. This is MW \ 
that Face of Things, and theſe the Fea. Ne 
rures by which they repreſent Diviniiy. W , 
Hither the Eyes of our more inquiſitive 
and ingenuous Youth are turn'd with care, 
leſt they ſee any thing otherwile than Wl 1 
in this perplex'd and amazing View, As I 6 
it Atbe:/m werethe moſt natural Inference in 
which cou'd be drawn fiomaregularand 
orderly State of Things! But atter all 
this mangling and disfigurement of Ne. . 
ture; if it happens (as oft it does) that MW | 
the amaz'd Diſciple coming to himſelf, & MMI ,. 
ſearching leiſurely into Natu tes Ways, Wl «: 
finds more of Order, Uniſormity, &Conſiancy n 
in Things than he ſuſpected; he is of Ml 
courſe driven into Ather/m :; And this mere» ¶ te 
ly by the Imprefſions he receiv'd from WF pe 
that prepoſterous Syſtem, which tavght WW b. 
him to ſeek for DE I v in Confuſion, and Wl 
to diſcover PRO VIDENc E in a irrega- th 
lar diſjointed World. 01 


AND when you, reply'd he, with yout IM g. 
new!y-eſpous'd Syſtem, have brouzhtall NK 
things to be as #nif1rm plain, regular, and I ar 
fimple, as you con'd wiſh; I ſuppoſe you WW ch 
will ſend your Diſciple to ſeek for DEI a1 
TY in Mechaniſm; that is to ſay,infom? ¶ m 
exquilite Syſtem of ſe/f-govern'd ä 

"OT 
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For wat.elſe is it you Naturaliſts make of 
the World, than a mere Machine? 


NoTHING elſe, reply'd I, if to the 
Machine you allow a Mind. For in this 
caſe*tis not a Seif-29vern'd, but a God go- 
verz*d Machine. 


AND what are the Tokens, ſaid he, 
which ſhou'd convince us? What Signs 
ſhou'd this dumb Machine give of its be- 
ing thus govern'd ? 


TE preſent, reply*d I, are ſufficient. 
It cannot poſſibly give ſtronger Signs of 
Life and (teddy I hought. Compare our 
en Machines with this great-O NH and 
ſee, Whether by their Order, Manage- 

ent and Motions, they betoken either 
ſo perfect a Life, or ſo conſummate an In- 
telligence. The one is regular, ſteddy, 
permanent; the other are irregular, varia- 
ble, inconſtant, In one there are the 
Marks of Wiſdom & Determination ; in 
the other, of Whimſy and Conceit : In 
one there appears Judgment ; in the 0+ 
ther, Fancy only: In one, Will; in the 
other, Caprice: In one, Truth, Certaiaty, 
Knowledg ; in the other, Error, Folly, 
and Madnels. But to be couvinc'd 
there is ſomething above, which thinks 
and acts, we want, it ſeems, the latter of 
theſe Signs; as ſuppoſing there can be no 

Thought 
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Part 2. Thought or Intelligence beſide what is 


Aibeiſin 
Jrom n- 
perfiinon, 


like our own. We ſicken and grow weary 
with the orderly and regular Courſe of 
Things. Periods, and ſtated Laws, and 
Revolutions juſt & propoitionable, work 
not upon us, nor win our Admiration, 
We mu! have Riddles, Prodigys, Matter 
for Surprize and Horror! By Harmo. 
ny, Order and Concord, we are made 
Atheiſts : By Irregularity and Diſcord, we 
are convincd of DELTY! ,, Ihe Worldis 
„ mere Accident, if it proceeds in Courſe; 
„ but an Effect of Wiſdom, if it runs 
„ mad, | 


THUS I took upon me the part of a 
ſound TRHEIST, whilſt I endeavour'd to 
refute my Antagoniſt, and ſhew that his 
Principles favour'd Albeiſm. The ea» 
lous Gentleman took high offence : And 
we continu'd debating warmly , till late at 
night, But THEocrLEs was Modera— 
tor: And weretir'd at laſt to our Repoſe, 
all calm and friendly. However, 1 was 
not a little rejoĩc'd to hear that our Com- 
pan ions were to go away early the next 
Morning, and leave TaEOCLESto me 
alone. 


FOR now (PALEMO N!) that Morn- 
ing was approaching, for which I ſo much 
long'd, What your Longing may prore, 
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I may have reaſon to fear. You have — Sed. x, 
ough, one wou'd think, to turn 2 e 
d "of your Curioſity in this kind. — 
+ be imagin'd, that after the Recita an 
Two ſuch Days already paſt, you — 
tience hear of Another yet 2 —— a 
- e Philoſophical than either; —. - Ba 
* made me promiſe; and _ 
— it coſt, take it you muſt, as fol- 


10WS. 


Part. 3, 
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SECT. I. 
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PHILOCLES fo PALEMON, 


gin'd) when I Wak'd with the noiſe 

of People up in the Hovſe. I call'd 
to know the matter; and was told that 
TATOCLEs had a little before parted 
with his Friends; after which he went 
out to take his Morning-Walk, but wcu'd 
return (they thought) pretty ſoon : For 
ſo he had lett word, and that no bodyia 
the mean time ſhou'd diſturb my Reſt, 


J. was yet deep Night ( as I inn. 


T 11s was Diſturbance ſufficient, when 
I heard it. Iprelently got up; and find- 
ing it light enough to ſee the Hill, which 
Was at a little diſtance from the Houſe, | 
ſoon got thither; and at the foot of it, 
overtook THEO OMULES; to whom l com- 
plain'd of his Unkindneſs. For I was not 
certainly (I told him) ſo effeminate and 


weak 4 Friend, as to deſerve that he ſhou'd 
= treat 
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treat me like a Noman: Nor had I ſhown $04. x. 
ſuch an Averſion to his Manners or Con- 
verſation, as to be thought fitter for the 
dull Luxury of a ſoſt Bed and Eaſe, than 
for Buſineſs, Recreation, or Study with an 
early Friend. He had no other way there- 
fore of making me amends, than by allow- 
ing me henceforward to be a Party with 
him in his ſer iaus Thoughts, as he law I was 
— — to be in his — and Exerciſes of 
tas Lort. 


Y ou have forgot then, ſaid THE O- 

n- cs, the Aſſignation you had yeſterday 
iſe with the Sn NyYMPHs at this Place 
bd and Hour? No, truly, ſaid I : For, 
hat Wl as you fee, I am come punctually to the 
ed Place appointed. But f never expected 
ent jou ſhou'd have come hither without 
a'd me. Nay then, ſaid THEO LES, 
For there's hope you may in time become a 
in Lover with me: for you already begin to | 

ſhew Jealouſy. How little did I think | 

theſe Ny pls con'd raiſe that Paſſion in 
zen od? Truly, ſaid I, for the Nymphe 
1d- jou mention, I know little of 'em as yet. 
ich My Jealouſy and Love regard Da only. 
e, I was afraid you had a mind to eſcape 
"it, me. But now that I am again in poſſeſ- 
m- ¶ ſon of you, I want no Nymph to make me 
not I happy here; unleſs it were perhaps to join " 
ind Forces againſt yon, in the manner your 
ud belor'd Poet makes the Nymph AE6LE 1 
cat . Vor. II. P join | 


— had — — Go 
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Part 3. join with his two Youths, in forcing the 
\ Gol SILENVUS to ſing to 'em. 


I DARE truſt your Gallantry, reply'd 
Tut ocEs, that if you had ſuch ir 
Company as you ſpeak of, you wou'd 
otherwife beſtow your time than in an 
Adventure of PZzloſophy.-— But do you 
expect I ſhoy'd imitate the Pout's God 
you mention'd, and fing „ The Riſe of 
„Things from Atoms; the Birth of Or- 
„ der from Confuſion; and the Origin of 
„ Union, Harmony, and Concord, from the 
„ ſole Powers of Cyaos, and blind 
„ Chance?,, The Song indeed was fitted 
to the God. For what cou'd better ſute 
his jolly Character, than ſuch a drunken 
Creation; which he lov'd often to cele- 
brate, by acting it to the life? But cren 
this oo was too harmonious for tie 
Night's Debauch. Well has our Poet 
made it of the Morning, when the God 
was freſh : For hardly ſhou'd. we be 
brought ever to believe that ſuch harmo- 
nious Numbers cou'd arife from a mere 
Chaos of the Mind, But we muſt hear 
our Poet ſpeaking in the Mouth of ſome 
ſoberer Bemi- Goa or Hero. He then pre- 
ſents us with a different Principle ot 
Things, and in a more proper Oxder of 
n Thought the upper haud. 
He makes MIN Þ originally to have go- 


yern'd Body; not BoD Mind: For = 
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hid been aCnaos everlaſting, and muſt Se&. i. 


have Kept all things in a Czaos-(tatero 
this day, and for ever, had it ever been. 
But, 


The active MiN pP, iafus'd thro? all the 
Space, 
Unites and mingles with the mighty Maſs: 
| Hence Men and Beaſts. 


HERE, PHILOCLEsS, we ſhall find 
our ſovereign Genius; if we can charm 
the Genius of the Place (more chaſte and 
ſober than your SILENUS) to inſpire us 
with a truer Song of Nature, teach us 
ſome celeſtial Hymn, and make us feel 
D:vinity preſent in theſe ſolemn Places of 
Retreat. 


HASTE then, I conjure you, ſaid J, 
good HEOCCLEsS, and (top not one mo- 
ment for any Ceremony or Rite. For 
well I fee, methinks, that without any 
ſuch Preparation, ſome Divinity has ap- 
proach'd us, and already moves in you, 
We are come to the ſacred Groves of the 
Hamairyads, which formerly were ſaid 
to render Qracles. We are on the moit 
beautiful part of the Hill; and the Sun, 
now ready to rife, draws off the Cuttain 
ot Night, and ſhews us the open Scene 
of Nature in the Plains below. Begin: 
For now I know 7 are full ofthoſe Di- 
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Aeduation. 
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vine Thoughts which meet you ever 'n 
this Solitude. Give 'em but Voice and Ac- 
cents: You may be ſtil] as much alone as 
vou are us'd, and takeno more notice of 
me than i: 1 were abſent, 


JUST as I had faid this, he turn'd 
away his Eyes from me, muſing a-while 
by himſelf; and ſoon afterwards, ſtretch- 
wg out h's Hand, as pointing to the Ob- 
jects round him, he began. 


„Tk Fields and Woods, my Refuge 
„ from the to ilſome World of Buſineſs, re- 
„ ceive me in your quiet Sanctuarys, aud 
„ favour my Retreat and thoughttul Soli- 
„ tude — Ye verdant Plains, how glad- 
„ ly I ſalute ye! — Hail all ye bliſs] 
„ Manſions ! Known Seats! Delightful 
„ Proſpects! Majeſtick Beautys of this 
„ Earth, and all ye Rural Powers and 
„ Graces !--Bleſs'd be ye chaſte Abodes 
„ Of happieſt Mortals. who here in peace- 
„ ful Innocenee enjoy a Life unenvy'd, 
„ tho Divine; whilſt with its bleſs'd I ran- 
,y Quillity it affords a happy Leiſure and 
„ Retreat for Man; who, made for Con- 
„ templation, and to ſearch his own and 
„other Natures, may here beſt meditate 
„ the Cauſe of Things; andplac'd amidit 
„the various Scenes of Nature, may 
„ nearer view her Works. 


» 0 
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,, Fair, and ſovereignly Good! All-loy- 
„ing and All-lovely, All divine! Whoſe 
„ Looks are ſo becoming, and of ſuch 
„infinite Grace; whoſe Study brings 
,, ſuch Wiſdom, and whoſe Comtempla- 
„tion ſuch Delight; whoſe every ſingle 
„Work affords an ampler Scene, and is 
„ 4 nobler Spectacle than all which ever 
, Art preſented !==- O mighty Nature! 
, Wiſe Subſtitute of Providence! impow- 
» er'd Creatreſs ! Or Thou impowering 
» DE1Ty, ſupreme Creator! 'Theel in- 
„ Yoke, and Thee alone adore, To thee 
„this Solitude, this Place, theſe Rural 
» Meditations are ſacred; whilſt thus in- 
„ ſpir'd with Harmony of Thought, tho 
„ unconfin'd by Words, & in looſe Nuin- 
„bers, 1 fing of Nature's Order in crea- 
„ted Beings, and celebrate the Beautys 
„which reſolve in Thee, the Source 
„and Principle of all Beauty and Per- 
„ fection. 5 


» T ny Being is boundleſs, unſearch- 
„able, impenetrable. In thy Immenſity 
„all Thought is loſt; Fancy gives o'er its 
„Flight: and weary d lmagination ſpends 
» it · ſelf in vain; finding no Coaſt nor Li- 
„mit of this Ocean, nor, in the wideſt 
» Tract thro? which it ſoars, one Point 
„yet nearer the Circumference than the 

23 5 firſt 


„O csTLOR Tous Niatare | ſupremely Sect. 1. 
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Part 3. „ firſt Center whence it parted.—-Thbuz 
Aecitziien, „„ having oft eflay'd, thus fally'd forth in- 
„ tothe wide Expanſe, when I returnagain 


„ Within z2y-/elf, firack with the Seule gf q 
„ this ſo narrow Being, and ofthe Fulnel; p 
„ Of that Immenſt one; I flare no more n 
„ behold the amazing Depths, nor ound \ 
„„ the Abyss of DEII Y. a 
' 

„Vir ſince by Thee (O Sovereign 4 

„ RIIS DI) 1 have been torm'd luch as [ p! 
24 am, intelligent and ra jonal ; ſince the fi 


peculiar. Dignity of my Nature is to fo 
know and contemplate Thee; permit 

„that with due freedom 1 exert thoſe Fa- 

„ Caltys with which thou haſt adorn'd in 
„ me. Bear with my ventrous and bold | 7 
Approach. And ſince nor vain Curio!» w. 
ty, nor fond Conceit, nor Love of ought th 
fave Thee alone, infpires me with ſuch W 
Thoughts as theſe, be thou my Aſſiſtant, MW. it; 
and guide me in this Purſuit; whilll I 
venture thrs to tread the Labyrinth of thi 
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1 wide Nature, and endeavour to trace 07 
„ thee in thy Works.“ th: 
Fe 
kn 


HERE he flop'd ſhort, aua ſartins, va 
as out ofa Dream; Now, PHIiLOcLES the 
ſaid he, inform me, How have | ap. Co 
pear'd to yon in my Fit? Seem'd iti th. 
fenſfible kind of Madneſs, like thoſe Tran! MW yy; 


ports 
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ports Which are permitted to our Poets?! Sect. 1. 
or was it downright Raving? 


| [ owLY wiſh, faid I, that you had been 
| alittle ſtronger in your Tranſport, to have 
; proceeded as you began, without ever 
| mining me, For | was beginning to tee 
| Won ers in that Nature you taught me, 
and was coming to know the Hand or 
your divine Artificer, But it you itop 
here, I ſhall loſe the Enjoyme:t of the 
pleaſing Viſion, And already I begin to 
find a thouſand Difficultys in fancy ing 
ſach a Univerſal Genius as you deſcribe. 


Wu rv, ſaid he, is there any difficulty 0% 
in fancy ing the Univerſe to be One lutire 
Thing? Can one otherwiſe think of it, by 
what is viſible, than that All hangs toge- 
ther, as of a Piece? Grant it: And 
what follows ? Only this; that if 
it may indeed be ſaid of the World, © I hat 
y it is ſimply Oze,”* there ſhou'd be ſome- 
thing belonging to it which makes it 
One. As how? No otherwiſe 
than as you may obſcrve in every thing. 
For ty inſtance in what we fee before us; [ 
know you lovk upou the Trees of this 
+ MW vat Wood t» be different from one ano- 
5 ther: Aud this tall Oat, the nobleſt of the 
k Company, as it is by it-ſelf a different 
1 thingirona!l its Fellows ofthe Wood, ſo 
- with its on Wood of numerous ſpread- 
$ P 4 ing 
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Part 3. ing Branches (which ſeem ſo many different 
Deity, TREES) tis ſtill, I ſuppoſe, one and the 
feif-ſame T KEE. Now thou'd you, as a 


mere Caviller, and not as a fair Scepzick, a 
tell methatifa Figure of Wax, or any 0- 

ther Matter, were caſt in the exact Shape ti 
and Colours of this Tree, and temper'd, P 
if poſſible, to the ſame kind of Subltance, 

it might therefore poſſibly be @ real Tree 

of the ſame Kind or Species; I wou'd fc 
have done withyou, and reaſon no longer. 0 
Bur if you queſtion'd me fairly, and de- tl 
ſir'd I ſhou'd ſatisfy you what I thought it ti 
was which made this Oneneſs or Sameneſs te 
in the Tree or any other Plant; or by 2 
what it differ'd from the wazen Figure, it 
or from any ſuch Figure accidentally made, b 
either in the Clouds, or on the Sand by a 
the Sea ſhore; I ſhou'd tell you, that nei- 

ther the Wax, nor Sand, nor Cloud thus 

piec'd together by our Hand or Fancy, had 0 
any real relation within themſelves, or had 2 
any Nature by which they correſponded B 
any more in that near Situation of Parts, ti 
than if ſcatter'd ever ſo far aſunder. But 7 
this | ſhou'd affirm, ,, That wherever 1 
„ there was ſuch a Sympathizing of Paris, v 


„ as we ſaw here, in our real TREE; 
„Wherever there was ſucha plain Con— 
,y C1rrence in one common End, and to the 
„Support, Nouriſhment, and Propaga— 
,, tion of ſo fair a Furm; we cou'd not be 
| „ miſtaken in ſaying there was a peculiar 
„ Nature 


ks — „ * 2 
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„ Nature belonging to this Form, & con- 
„ mon to it with others of the ſame 
„ kind.” By virtue of this, our Tree is 
a real Tree; lives, flouriſhes, and is (till 
One and the ſame; even when by Vegeta- 
tion and change of Subſtance, not one 
Particle in it remains zhe ſame, 


AT this rate indeed, ſaid I, you have 
found a way to make very adorable Places 
of theſe Sivan Habitations. For beſides 
the living Genius of each Place, he Woods 
too, which, by your account, are anin a- 
ted, have their Hamadryads, no doubt, 
an i the Springs and Rivulets their Nympzs 
in ſtore belonging to em: And theſe too, 
by what I can apprehend, of immaterial 
and immortal Subſtances. 


Wi & injure 'em then, reply'd TME o- 
CLES, to ſay © they belong to theſe Trees; 
and not rather © zheſe I rees zo them.” 
But as for their Immortality, let them look 
to it themſelves. I only know that both 
theirs and all other Natures muſt for their 
Duration depend alone on that Nature on 
which the World depends: And that eve- 
ry Genius elſe mult be ſubordinate to that 
One good ANIS, whom 1 wou'd wil- 
tingly perſuade you to think belonging to 
this H/orld, according to our preſent way 
of ſpeaking. 

P 5 LEAVING, 


Sea. 1. 


Part 3. 


Perſmality. 
Se 
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LEeavixs, therefore, theſe Trees, con- 
tinu'd he, to perſonate themſelves the 
beſt they can, let us examine this thing of 
Perſonality berween you and me ; and con- 
fider how you, PH1LOCLES, are Du, & 
I'm My-ſeff, For that there is a Sympa— 
thy of Pants in theſe Figures of ours, 
Other than in thoſe of Marble torm'd by a 
Pnipiasor PRAXITELES; Senſe, [ 
believe, will teach ns, And yet that our 
own Marble, or Staff (whate'er it be, of 
Which we are compos'd) wears out in ſe- 
ven, or, at the longeſt, in twice ſeven 
Years, the meaneſt Anatomitt can tell us. 
Now where, | beſeech you, will that fame 
One be found at laſt, ſuppoſing it to lie in 
the Suff n-{elt, or any part of it? For 
when that is wholly ſpent, and not one 
Particle of it left, we are Oxr-ſelves itill as 
much as before, | 


Wn ar you Philoſophers are, reply'd 
J, may be hard perhaps to determine: 
But for the reſt of Mankind, I dare at- 
firm, that few are ſo long themſelves as 
half ſeven Years. *T'is good fortune if a 
Man be one and the ſame only for a day or 
two. A Year makes more Revulutions 
than can be number'd. 


TR ve, ſaid he: But tho this may hap- 
pen to a Man, and chiefly to one whole 
coutrat) 
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contrary Vices ſet him at odds ſo often 5, 1 
with himſelf, yet when he comes to ſvf- pants 
fer, or be puniſh'd for thoſe Vices, he 
finds himſelf, if 1 miſtake not, ſtill ane 
and the ſame, And you (PnuiLOCLES!) 
who, tho you diſown Philoſophy, are yet 
fo true a Profelyte to Pyrrboniſm; ſhou'd 
| you at laſt, feeliug the Power of the Gx- 
„ius I preach, be wrought upon to own 
the divine Hypotheſis, and from this news 
Turn of Thought admit a total Change 
in all your Principles and Opinions; yet 


| wou'd you be ſtill the ſelf-ſame P n11.0- 
CLES : tho better yet, if you will take 
my Judgment than the preſent-one, as 


much as I love and value him. You ſee 
therefere, there is a ſtrange Simplicity in 
mis YOU and ME, that in reality they 
ſhou'd deſtill oxe-aud the ſame, when nei- 
ther ove Atom of Body, ane Paſſion, nor 
e, Thought remains the ſame. And for 
that poor Endeavour of making out this 
dameneſs or Identity of Being, from ſome 
. ſelf-ſame Matter, or Particle of Mat: er, Mar: 
ſuppos'd to remain with us when all be- 
| ſides is chang' d; this is by ſo much the 
. more contemptible, as that Matter it ſelt 
i js not really capable of ſuch Simplicity. 
For 1 dare anſwer, you will allow this 
Lu and Me to be cach of ns ſimply and in- 
dividually One, beiter than you can allow 
a the fame to any thing of mere Matter; 
„ anleſs quitting your Inci'nation for Scep- 
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tic iſin, you fall ſo in love with the Notion 
of an AT oO u, as to find it full as intelli- 
gible and certain to you, as that Tos are 
YOUR-SELE. 


Bor whatever, continu'd Txeocres, 
be ſuppos'd of ancompoun ded Matter, (a 
Thing, at beſt, pretty difficult to con- 
ceive) yet being compounded, and put 
together in a certain number of ſuch Parts 
as unite and conſpire in theſe Frames of 
ours, and others like them; if it can pre- 
ſent us with ſo many innumerablelnſtances 
of particular Forms, who ſhare this fimple 
Principle, by which they are really Ove, 
live, act, and have a Nature or Genizs pe- 
cul iar to themſelves, and provident for 
their own Welfare; how ſhall we at the 
ſame time overlook this in the bole, and 
deny the Great and General-ONE ofthe 
World? How can we be ſo unnatural as 
to difown divine Nature, our common Pa- 
rent, and refuſe to recognize the univerſal 
and ſovereign GENIUS? 


SOvEREIGNS, ſaid I, require no No- 
rice to be taken of em, when they pals 
incognito, nor any Homage where they ap- 
pear not n due Form, We may even have 
reaſon to preſume they ſhou'd be dif- 
pleas'd with us for being too officious, in 
endeavouring to diſcover them. when they 
keep theinſelves either wholly inviſible, or 

in 
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in very dark diſguiſe. As for the Notice Sect. 1. 
we take of theſe iaviſible Powers in the 
common Way of our Religion, we have 
our viſible Sovereigns to anſwer for us, 
Our lawful Superiors teach us what we 
are to own, and to perform, in Worſhip. 
And we are dutiful in complying with 
them, and following their Example. But 
in a philoſophical way, I find no warrant 
for our being ſuch earneſt Recognizers of 
a controverted Title. However it be, 
you mult allow one at leaſt to underſtand 
the Controverſy, and know the Nature of 
theſe Powers deſcrib'd. May one not in- 
quire, „What Subſtances they are of? Subſlance, 
„ Whether material or 1mmaterial ?,, — 


Mary one not, on the other hand, re- 

ply'd TweocLEs, inquireas well, „What 

„ Subſtance, or Which of theſe two Sub- 

„ ſtances you count your real and proper 

„Sgr. „„ Or wou'd you rather be zo 

| Subſtance, but chuſe to call yoursſelf a 
Mode or Accident? 


TRULY, faid I, as accidental as my 
Life may be, or as that random Humour 
is, Which governs it; I know nothing, 
after all, fo real or ſubſtarrial as M x- 
SELF, Therefore if there be that Thing 
you call a Subſtance, I take for granted! 
am one. But for any thing further re- 
lating to this Queſtion, you know my 

TY Sceptick 
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Part. 3. Sceptic Principles: I deteimine neither 


N. laphy. 
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Allo me then, reply'd he (good 

PHiLOCLES!) th: fame Privilege of 

Scepticiſin in this reſpect; ſince it concerns 
not the Affair before us, Which way we 

determine, or Whether we come to any 

Determination at all in this point. For 

be the Difficulty ever ſo great; it flaiids 
the ſame, you may percewe, againil yu 

own Bemg, as againſt tbet which 1 am pre- 
tending to convince you of. You may 

raiſe what Objections you pleaſe on either 
hand; and your Dilemma map be of nota- 
ble force againſt the manncrottucha ſu- 
preme Being's Exiſtence. Hut after you 
have done all, you will bring the lame 
Dilemma home to you, and be at a loſs 
ſtill about Y ov &-SELF, When you have 

argu'd ever ſo long upon theſe Metaphy- 
ſical Points of Mode and dulſtance, and 

have philoſophically concluded from the 

Dfficultys of each Hypothefis, „ That 
„ there cannot be in Nature ſuch a L. 

„ verſal-OneasT bis;,youumultconcinde, 

from the fame Reaſons, „ That there 

„ cannot be any fuch particular ne as 

„ Your-ſelf.,, But that there is actual) 

ſuch a one as ig atter, your own Mind. 

tis hopꝰd. may ſatisfy you. And of this 
Mind ts enoughto ſay, That it is ſome- 
„ thing which ads upon a Body, and has 
5 Lone 
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* ſomething paſſive under it, and ſubje&t Sect, 1. 


„ to it: That it has not only Body or mere 
„ Matter for its Subject, but in ſome re- 
„ ſpect even it-ſef too, and what pro- 
„ ceeds from it: That it ſuperintends and 
„ manages its ownInaginations, Appearan- 
„ ces, Fancys ; correcting, working, and 
„ modelling theſe, as it finds good; and 
„ adorning and accompliſhing, the beſt it 
„can, this compoſite Order of Body and 
, Underlianding.” Such a MiN b and 
governing Part, lk now there is fomewhere 
in the World. Let PYRER Ho, by the 
help of ſuch another, contradict me, if he 
pleaſes. We have our ſeveral Underſtand. 
ings and Thoughts, however we came by 
em. Each underſtands and thinks the 
beſt. he can for his own purpoſe: He 
for Himſelf; J for another Se/f. And 
who, I beſeech you, for the WHOLEꝰ 
—— No-one? Nothing at all ?-----The 
World, perhaps, you ſuppoſe to be mere 
Boay: A Maſs of modiſy d Matter. The 
Bodys of Men are part therefore of this 
Body. T he Imaginations, Senſations, Ap- 
prehenſions of Men are included in this 
Body, and inherent in it, produc'd out of 
it, and reſum'd again into it; tho zhe 
Body, it feems, never dreams of it! The 
WoRL Db ite is never the wiſer for all 
the Wit and Wiſdom it breeds! It has 
no Apprehenſion at all of what is doing; 


no Thought kept to #7-ſe!f, for its own 
proper 


Particular 


Mins, 


Mind s © 
the Whale, 


Part 3, 


Nature, 
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proper uſe, or purpoſe; not a ſingle Ima. 
gination or Reflection, by which to diſ- 
cover or be conſcious of the manifold Ima- 
ginations and Inventions which it ſets a- 
foot, and deals abroad with ſuch an open 
hand! The goodly Bulk foprolifick, kind, 
and yielding for every-one elſe, has no- 
thing left at laſt for its own ſhare; having 
unhappily laviſh'd all away !---- By what 
Chance I wou'd fain underſtand. „, How? 
„ Or by what neceſſity? - Who gives the 
„ Law?--- Who orders and diſtributes 
x. thus 7 NATURE, ſay you. 
And what is Nature? ls iz Senſe? Is iz 
a Perſon ?Has ſhe Reaſon or Underſtand. 


ing ? No. Who then under- 
ſtands for her, or is intereſted or concern'd 
in her behalf? No-one; nota Soul : 


But Every one for bimſe f. 


Con on then, Let us hear further, 
Is not this Nature ſtill a SELF? Or, tell 
me, I beſeech you, How are You one ? 
By what Token ? Or by virtue of bat 
” By a Principle which joins certain 
„Parts, and which thinks and acts con- 
„ ſonantly for the Uſe and Purpoſe of 
„ thoſe Parts. Say, therefore, W hat 
is your whole Syſtem a Part of? Or is it, 
indeed, no Part, but a Hhole, by it-ſelf, 
abſolute, independent, and unrelated to 
any thing beſides? If it be indeed a 


Part, and really related; to what elſe 1 
| beſeech 


7ꝙ˙outv ß a i 
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beſeech you, than to the Whole of N a-SeR. 1. 


TURE? ls there then ſuch a zniting Prin- 


ciple in NATURE? If fo, how are you firmer * 


then a Self, and Nature not ſo? How 
have you ſomething to underſtand and act 
for you, and NATURE, who gave this 
Underitanding, nothing at all to under- 
ſtand for her, adviſe her, or help her out 
(poor Being !) on any occaſion, whatever 
Neceſſity ſhe may be in? Has the WorLD 
ſuch ill fortune in he main? Are there ſo 
many particular underſtanding active Prin- 
ciples every where? And is there No- 
thing, at lait, which thinks, acts, or un- 
derſtands for 4 Nothing which admi- 
niſters or looks after All. | 


No (ſays one of a modern Hypotheſis) -1rar7 
for the o RL was from Eternity, as * 4 


you ſee it; and is no more than barely 
what you ſee: „Matter modify d; a Lump 
„ in motion, with here and there a Thought, 
„ Or ſcatter d Portion of diſſoluble Intelli- 
„ gence No (ſays one of an antienter 
Hypetheſis) for the World was once 
without any Intelligence or Thought at 


all; „Mere Matter, Chaos, and a Play of Two forts, 


„ Atoms; till 7 bought, by chance, came 
» Into play, and made up a Harmony 
» Which was never deſign'd, or thought 


„ Of.”---- Admirable Conceit !---Believe x; ,- 
it who can, For my own ſhare (thank Atbeiſm. 


Providence) I have a Minp in my 
poſſeſſion, 


Part z. 
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poſſeſſion, which ſerves, ſuch as it is, to 
keep my Body and its Affections, my Paſ. 
fions, Appetites, Imagiaatipus, Fancys, & 
the reſt, intolerable Harmony and Orr, 


But the Order of che UNIVERSE, 1 am 


Faith of 
Thaſw. 


perſuaded ſtill, is much the better of the 
wo. Let EPICURUsS, if he pleaſe, think 
his zhe better; and believing no Ga ius or 
¶iſdom above his own, inform us by what 
Chance 'twas dealt him, aud huw 4:0; 
came to be ſo wiſe. | 


In fine, continu'dT, n E0C LES$(raifng 
his Voice and Actian) being thus, even by 
Sceptic iſim it - ſelf, convinc'd the more {till 
of my own Being, and of this Se af mine, 
„That 'tis a real Sei, drawn out, and 
„ copy 'd from another principal and ori- 

nal SELF (the Great- oue of the World) 
I endeavour to be really ane with it, and 
conformable to it, as far as 1 am able. 
I conſider, That as there is oze general 
Maſs, one Body of the Whole: ſo tothis 
Body there is a» Order, to this Order a 
Mix p: That to this general Mix D cach 
particular one mult have relation; as being 
of like Subſtance, (as much as we can 
under ſt and of Sulſtance) alike active upon 
Body, original to Motion and Order; 
alike ſimple, uncompounded, individual; 
of like Energy, Effect, and Opcration; 
and more like till, if it co- operates with 
it to general Good, and ſtrives zo will 

according 


Fe 2, cn SE” mz Wo 1 
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ond. 
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it cannot ſurely but ſeem natural, ,, That 
„ the particular M1ND ſhou'd feek its 
„ Happineſs in conformity with the gene- 
„ ral owe, and endeavour to reſemble it 
„in its higheſt Simplicity and Excel- 
» lenge. © 


THEREF ORE, Now, ſaid I, good 
THEOCLES, be once again the Enmhu- 
ſiaſt; and let me hear .a-new that divine 
Song with which | was lately charm'd. I 
am already got over my Qualm, & begin 
better than ever to fancy ſuch a Nature as 
you ſpeak af; infomuch that 1 find my- 
felf mightily in its Intereſt, and concern'd 
that abl ſhon'd go happily and well with 
it. Tho at the rate it often runs, I can 
fcarce help being in Jame pain on its ac- 
count, 


a:cording to the beft of Hills, So that SeR, 1. 


FEAR not, my Friend, reply'd he, For Energy of 
know that every garticnlar NATURE News 


certainly & conſtantly produces what is 
good to it-ſelf; unleſs ſomething forergu 
ditturbs or hinders it, either by over- 
powering and corrupting it within, or by 
Violence from without. I hus Natwre in 
the Patient ftruggles to the laſt, & ſtrives 
to throw off the Diſtemper. Thus even 
in theſe Plauts we ſee round us, every 

par - 


Diftemp irs, 


General 
Good, 
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Part 3. Particular NATURE thrives, & attains 


its Perfection, If nothing from without 
obſtruQs it, nor any thing fore igu has al- 
ready impair'd or wounded it: Andeven 
in this caſe, it does its utmoſt till to re- 
deem it-felf. What are all Weakneſſes, 
Diſtortions, Sickneſſes, imperfect Births, 
and the ſeeming Contradictions & Per- 
verſitys of Nature, other than of this 
ſort? And how ignorant muſt one be of 
all natural Cauſes & Operations, to think 
that any of theſe Diſorders happen by a 
Miſcarriage of the particular Natare, and 
not by the Force of ſome foreign Nature 
which over-powers it ? If therefore every 
particular Nature be thus conſtantly and 
unerringly true to it -{elf,, and certain to 
produce only what is good for it-ſelf, & 
conducing to its own right ſtate ; hall 
not the gexeral-one, The NATURE ofthe 
Whole, do full as much? Shall That alone 
miſcarry or fail ? Or is there any thing 
foreign which ſhou'd at any time do vio- 
lence upon it, or force it out of its natu- 
ral way ? If not, then all it produces is to 
its own advantage and good; the Good of 
All in general: And what is for the good 
of all in general, is Juſt and Good. 
"Tis ſo, ſaid I, I confels. 


T HEN you ovght to reſt ſatisfy'd, re- 
ply'd he; and not only fo, but be vey 
an 
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and rejoice at what happens, knowing Sect. r. 
whence it comes, and to what Perfection it Reſignation. 
contributes. 


BLES me] ſaid], THEOCLEsS, in- 
towhata Superſtition are you like to lead 
me! I thought it heretofore the Mark of 
a ſuperſtitious Mind, to ſearch for Provi- 
dence in the common Accidents of Life, 
and aſcribe to the Divine Power thoſe 
common Diſaſters and Calamitys which 
Nature has entail'd on Mankind, But 
now, I find, I muſt place all in general 
to one Account; and viewing things thro? 
a kind of Magical Glaſs, 1 am to fee the 
worlt of Hatransform'd to Good, and ad- 
mire equally whatever comes from one 
and the ſame perfect Hand —-—— But no 
matter; I can ſormount all. Go on, 
TütgocrEs, and let me adviſe you in 
my own behalf, that fince you have re- 
kindled me, you do not bydelaying give 
me time to cool again. 


I wov'D have you know, reply'd he, 
| ſcorn to take the advantage of a warm 
Fit, and be beholden ro Temper or lma- 

ination for gaining me your Aſſent. 

herefore ere I go yet a ſtep farther, I 
am reſoly'd to enter again into coo! Rea- 
ſon with you, and ask, If you admit for 
Proof what I advanc'd yeſterday * 

t 
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Part 3. that head, Of a Unerſal UNTON, 
| „ Coherence, or Sympathizzng of Things?“ 


Principle of By Force of Probability, ſaid I, you 

orden, overcameine. Being convinc'd of a Con- 
ſen: and Correſpondence in a we ſaw of 
Things, I conſider'd it as aureaſonable not 
to allow the ſame 24roout ! 


UNREASONABLE indeed ! reply'd he. 
For inthe infinite Reſidue, were there no 
Principle of Union; it wou'd ſeem next 
to impoſſible, that things within our Sphere 
ſhou'd be conſiſtent, and keep their Ore 
der- ** For what was infiuite, wou'd be 
„ predominant ,, 

It ſeems ſo. 


y en - 
Ter ſal, 


TELL me then, ſaid he, after this C. 
nion Own'd, how you can retuſe to allow 
the name of Demonſtration to the re- 
maining Arguments, which eſtabliſh the 
Government of a pertect Mind. 


Phanmens VO U Solutions, ſaid I, of the / 4p- 

of Ill, pearaucesare not perfect enough to paſs for 
Demonſtration. And whatever ſeems vi- 
tious or imperfect in the Creation, puts a 
ſtop to further Concluſions, till the thing 
be ſolv'd. 


Din yon not then, ſaid he, agree with 
me, when I. aver'd that the 3 
F mu. 
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muſt of neceſſity. ſtand as they are, and GR, 1. 
things ſeem altogether as imperfe&, even 
on the Concellion of a perte& Supreme 
Mind exiltent? | 
did fo, 


AND Is not the ſame Reaſon good ſtill? 
Vit. „That in an infinity of Things, mu- 
„ tually relative, a Mind which ſees not in- 
„ finitely, can ſee nothing fully; and muſt hence. 
1 therefore frequently ſee that as imger- 
„ fect, which in 1;-ſelf is really perfect, 
The Reaſon is ſtill good, 1 


— — 
— —_— — — 


a. WS <> 


4» 
| 


: oY. OD. 


ARE the Appearazces, then, any Ob- 

ject on to our Hypotheſis ? 
Noue, Whilſt they remain Appearauces 
a only. ü 


CAN you then prove them to be any 
more? For if you cannot, you prove no- 
thing. Aud that it lies on you to prove, 
jou plainly ſee: fince the Appearances do 
not only agree with the Hypotheſis, but 
are a neceſlay Conſequence from it. To 
bid me prove, therefore, in this caſe, is, 
in a manner, the ſame as to bid me be infi- 
nite. For nothing belide what is ixfixite 
can ſee infinite Connex ious. 


Tas Preſumption, I muſt confeſs, faid 

th | 

„ 1. by this reckoning, is wholly on your 

adde. Yet till this is only Preſumpt ion. 
AKE 
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T ARE Demonſtration then, ſaid he, if 
you can endure | ſhou'd reaſon thus ab- 
{tratedly and drily, The Appearances of 
ILL, you ſay, are not neceſſarily that 
II they repreſent to us. 

{ own it, 


THEREFORE what they repreſent may 
poſſibly be G 00D. 
It may. 


AN h therefore there may poſſibly he 
no real ILL in things: but all may be 
perfectly concurrent to one Intereſt, We 
Intereit of that Univerſal ONE. 

it may be ſo. 


War, then, if it may be ſo, (be not 
ſurpriz'd) „ It follows that it muſt be 
to; „ on the account of that great C- 
nit, and fimple Self- Principle which you 
have granted in the W n0 LE. For what- 
ever is potlible in the Whole, the Na- 
ture or Mind of the Mole will put in 
execution for the Whole's Good: And if 
it be poſſible to exclude IT. L, it will ex- 
clude it. Therefore ſince notwithſtand- 
ing the Appearances, tis poſſible that IL 
may actually be excluded; count upon 
it,“ That actually it is excluded.” For 
nothing merely paſſive can oppoſe this 
univertally active Principle. If any _ 

| | active 
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active oppoſe it, 'tis another. Principle, gect. 1. 
Allow it. — 
chæ im. 


T is impoſſible. For were there in 
Nature Tw» or more Principles, either 
they maſt agree, or not. If they agree 
not, all muſt be Confuſion, till one be 
predominant: If they agree, there muſt 
be ſome natural Reaſon for their Agree- 
ment; and this natural Reaſon cannot be 
from Ch, ce, but from ſome particular 
| Defign,'C mtrivance, or Thought : which 
| brings ue ap again to ONE Principle, and 
makes the other - zwo: to be ſubordinate. 
And thas when we have compar'd each 
of the Three Opinions, vis, „ That there Concluſions 
„ is 10 deſigning active Principle; That 
t „ there is mare than one; or, „That fi- 
N „ nally there is but ONE; „ we ſhall per- 
7 ceive, that the only conſiſtent Opinion is 
7 the laſt. And ſince one ot other of theſe 
8 Opinions muſt of neceſſitj be true; what 
8 can We deternũne, other than that the /a/# 
n is, and muſt be to, demonſtrably? it it 
f be Demonltration, „ That in Three Opi- 
* „ ions, Ouc of which muſt neceſſarily be 
. „ true, Ta being plainly abſurd, the 
„bid muſt be the Truth. ,, 


Ir ENouGH; faid I, TyeEocLEs. My 
is © Doubts. are vaniſh'd, Marice and 
12 CHANCE (vain Phantoms !) have yielded 
re ta that all- pre valent Wis Do M Which you 
V or. II. 2 have 
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Part 3 have eſtabliſn'd. _ You are Conqueror in | 
the cool way of Reaſon, and may with | 
Honour now — warm again, in your 
poetie Vein. Return therefore, I intreat 
you, once more, to that Perfection of Be- 
ing; and addreſs your-ſelf to it as before, 
on our Approaches to theſe Silvan Scenes, 
where firit it ſeem'd to inſpire you. I 
ſhall now no longer be in danger of ima- 
gining either Magic or Superſtition in the 
caſe; ſince you invoke no other Pow ER 
than that ſingle ONE, which ſeems ſo , 


natural. 1 


T HUS I continue then, ſaid TH REo-/ 1 

CLES, addreſſing my- elf, as you wou'd 1 

have me, to that Guardian-DE ITW and 
Inſpirer, Whom we ate to imagine preſent 15 
Meditation, here; but not here ouly. For, „ O migh- „ 
„ty GEN1US! Sole-animating and in- ,, 
„ {piring Power! Author and Subject of IF ,, 
;, theſe Thoughts ! Thy Influence is uni- „ 
,y Verſal : and in all Things, thou art in- ,, 
„ moſt. From Thee depend their ſecret „, 
„Springs of Action. Thou mov'ſt them , 
„ With an irreſiſtible unweary'd Force, , 
„by ſacred and inv iolable Laws, fram'd „ 
„ for the Good of each particular Being; „ 
„ as beſt may ſute with the Perfection, ,, 
„Life, and Vigour of the Whole, The „, 
„ Vital Principle is widely ſhar'd, and infi- „ 
„ Nitely yary'd : diſpers'd thro'out; no- „ 

| „ Where 
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„ ceſlion (till revives. The temporary 
, beings quit their borrow'd Forms, and 
„ yield their elementary Subſtance to 
,, New-Comers, Call'd, in their ſeveral 
„turns, to Life, they view the Light, 
„ and viewing pals ; that others too may 
„ be Spectators of the goodly Scene, and 
„ greater numbers (till enjoy the Privilege 
„ OENATURE. Munificent and Great, 
„ ſhe imparts her- ſelf tu moſt; and makes 
„the Subjects of her Bounty infinite. 
» Nought ſtays her haſtning Hand. No 
„Time nor Subſtance is loſt or un- im- 
„ prov'd, New Forms ariſe: and when 
„the old diſſolve, the Matter whence 
„ th.y were compos'd is not left uſeleſs, 
„but wrought with equal Management 
„and Art, even in Corruption, Nature's 
„ {cem ng Waſte, and vile Abhorrence. 
„The abject State appears merely as the 
» Hay or Paſſige to ſome better. But 
„ cou'd we nearly view it, and with In- 
„difference, remote from the Antipathy 
„ of Senſe; we then perhaps ſhou'd higheſt 
„ raiſe our Admiration : couvinc'd that 
„even the Way it-ſelf was equal to be 
„ End. Nor can we judg leſs favorably 
„of that conſummate Art exhibited thro? 
„all the Works of Nature; ſince our 
„ weak Eyes, help'd by mechanick Art, 
y diſcover in theſe Works a hidden Scene 
„ok Wonders; Worlds within Worlds, 


22 „ Of 


— 


„ where extinct. All lives; and by Suc- Sec. 1. 
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of infinite Minuteneſs, tho as to Art 
ſtill equal to the greateſt, and pregnant 
with more Wonders than the molt dit- 
cerning Senſe, join'd with the greateſt 
Art, or the acuteſt Reaſon, can pene- 
trate or unfold, 


„Bor 'tis in vain for us to ſearch the 
balky Maſs of MATTER; ſeeking to 
know its nature; how great he Whle 
it-ſelf, or even how ſinall its Parts. 


„Ik knowing only ſome of the Rules 
of MoT1on, we ſeek to trace it tur- 
ther, 'tis in vain we follow it into the 
Bodys it has reach'd. Our tardy Ap- 


prehenſions fail us, and can reach no- 


thing beyond the Body it ſelf, thro? 
which it is diffus'd. Wonderfull Being, 
(if we may call it fo) which Bodys ne- 
ver receive, except from others which 
loſe it; nor ever loſe, unleſs by impart- 
ing it toothers, Even without change 
of Place it has its Force: And Bodys 
big with Motion labour to move, yet 
{tir not; whilſt they expreſs an Energy 
beyond our Comprehenſion. 


„IN vain too wepurſue that Phantom 
TIME, too ſmall, and yet too mighty 


for our Graſp; when ſhrinking to a 


narrow point, it ſcapes our Hold, or 


mocks our ſcanty Thought by ſwelling 
oY 1 to 
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, to Eternity, an Object unproportion'd gg, 1. 


„ to our Capacity, as is thy Being, O thou 
„ Antient Caxſe,! older than Time, yet 
„ young with freſli Eternity. 


„IN vain we try to fathom the Abyſs 
„of SPACE, the Seat of thy extenſive 
„Being; of which no Place is empty, no 
„ Void which is not full. 


„IN vain we labour to underſtand that 
„Principle of 8S ENS ·Eand THñHoOUGHT, 
„which ſeeming in us to depend fo 
„ much on Motion, yet differs ſo much 
„ from it, and from Matter it - ſelf, as not 
„ to ſuffer us to conceive how Thought 
„can more reſult from this, than this a- 
„ riſe from Thought. But Thongbi we 
„ ownpre- eminent, and confeſs the real- 
„ leſt of Beings; the only Exiſtence of 
,» Which we are made ſure, by being con- 
,» {cious. All elſe may be only Dream and 
„ Shadow. All whicheven Sexſe ſuggelts 
„ May be deceitful, The SENSE - ſef 
,y remains ſtill; RE As o ſubſiſts; and 
» [HOUGHT maintains its El/derſhip of 
„ Being, Thus are we in a manner con- 
„ ſeious of that original and eternally ex- 
„ tftext THOUGHT, whence we derive 
„ drown. And thus the Aſſurance we 
„ have of the Exiſtence of Beings above 
„our Senſe, and of T HEE, (the — 
„ Ezemplat of thy Works) comes from 

Q 3 „Thee, 
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Part 3. „ Thee, the A.rt-TRvE, and Perfeg, 

Meditation. „ Who haſt thus communicated thy-ſ«1f 
„ more immediately to us, ſo as in ſome 
„manner % inhabit within our Sou; 
„ Thou who art Original Soul, diffuſive, 
„ vital in all, infpiriting e M hole. 


„ ALL Nature's Wonders ſerve to ex- 
„cite and perfect this Idea of their A. 
„ thor. Tis here he ſuffers us to ſee, and 
even converſe with him, in a manner 
5 ſutable to our Frailty, How glorious 1s 
it to contemplate him, in this nob bott 

„of his Works apparent to us, I he S/ 
„ of the bigger Wurld! am 


HERE I muſt own, 'twas no ſmall 
Comfort to me, to find that, as our Mie— 
| ditation turn'd, we were likely to get clcar 
l ofa cnrangling abſtraſe Philoſpphy, I was 
. in hopes THEOCLES, as he proceeded, 
| might ſtick cloferto Narare, ſince he was 
now come upon the Borders of our Wor'd, 
j Andherelwou'd willingly have welcom'd 
| him, had I fthonght it ſafe at preſent to 
1 venture the leaſt Interruption. 


1 „BEsIipEsthe neighbouring Planets 
| (continu'd he, in his rapturous Strain) 
„what Multitudes of fx'd STARS did 
I: ,» weſce ſparkle, not an hour ago, in he 
| „ Clear Night, which yet had hardly 
- „ yielded 
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; „yielded to the Day? How many others Se&, x, 
tf are dilcover'd by the help of Art? Yet | 


ne „ how many remain ſtill, beyond the reach 
's; ,» of our Diſcovery ! Crouded as they 
e, „ ſeem, their Diſtance from each other is 

„as unmeaſurable by Art, as is the Diſ- 

„ [tance between them and us. Whence 
Y = „ We are naturally taught the Immenſity 
1 » Of that B ING, who thro” theſe im- | 
ad „ menſe Spaces has diſpos'd ſuch an Infi- = 
1er „ nity of Bodys, belonging each (as we 
is „may well preſume) to Syſtems as com- ö 
elt » pleat as our own World: Since even the 


n „ ſmalleſt Spark of this bright Galaxy may 
„ vie with this our SUN; which ſhining 
„ now full out, gives us new Life, exalts 
,z Our Spirits, and makes us feel D1ivinE 


all „ IV more preſent. 

14 

cat „ PRopicious OB! Bright Source 
vas » Of vital Heat, and Spring of Day !--- 
ed, „Soſt Flame, yet how intenſe, how ac- 
Vas „tive! How diffuſive, and how vaſt a 
'd, „ Subltance; yet how collected thus with- 
n'd „ in it-ſelf, and in a glowing Maſs con- 


to „ fin'd to the Center of this planetary 
1» World !--- Mighty Being! Brighteſt 
„Image, and Repreſentative of zhe Al- 
Jets „ mighty ! Supreme of the corporeal 
in) „World! Unperiſhing in Grace, and of 
did ,» undecaying Youth ! Fair, beautiful, 
the „ and hardly mortal Creature! By what 
dly „ (ſecret ways doſt thou receive the Sup- 


cd Q \ eh »» PlyS 
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Part 3. „ plys which maintain Thee (till in ſuch 
Meaiiaen „, unweary'd Vigour, and un-ezhaulted 
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Glory; notwithſtanding thoſe eternal- 
ly emitted Streams, and that continual 
Expence of vital Treafures, which in- 
lighten and invigorate the ſurrounding 
Worlds ?--«» 


,y AROUND him all the PLANETS, 
with this our Earth, ſingle, or with At- 
tendants, continually move; ſeeł ing to 
receive the Bleſſing of his Light, and 
tively Warmth ! Towards him they 
ſeem to tend with prone defcent, as to 
their Center; but happily controul'd 
{till by another Impulſe, they keep their 
heavenly Order; and in juſt Numbers, 
and exacteſt Meaſure, go the eternal 
Rounds. 


„Bor, O thou who art the Author 
and Modifier of theſe various Motions ! 
O ſovereign and ſole Mover, by whoſe 
high Art the rolling Spheres are go- 
vern'd, and theſe ſtupendous Bodys of 
our World hold their unrelentingCour- 
ſes! O wiſe OEconomilt, and power- 
fal Chief, whom all the Elements and 
Powers of Nature ſerve ! How haſt 
thou animated theſe movirg Worlds ? 


„What Spirit or Soul infus'd? What 


Biaſs fix*'d? Or how encompals'd then 
in liquid Z7her, driving them as with 
; „ te 
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„5 Thus is our ponderous GLOBE directed 
„ inits annual Courſe; daily revolving on 
„its on Center: whilſt the obſequious 
„Moo with double Labour, monthly 
„ ſurrounding this our bigger Orb, attends 


h „ the Breath of living Winds, thy active Se&, x, 

d „and unweary'd Miniſters in this intri- 

„ cate and mighty Work? 

Ji 

8 „Tus powerfully are theSyſſemt hel d i 
g „ intire, and kept from fatal interfering. | 


WY 
s ww 


0 
4 „5 the Motion of her Siſter-Planet, and 
y „ pays in common her circular Homage 
0 „ tothe Sun. 

4 

r „ker is this Manfron-GLOBE, this 
, „ Man. Container, of a much narrower 
J „ compaſs even than other its Fellow- 


„Wanderers of our Syſtem. How nar- 
„ row then mult it appear, compar*d with 
r „ the capacious Stem of its Own San? 
. „And how narrow, or as nothing, in re- 
e „ ſpect of thoſe innumerable Syſtems of o- 


= „ ther apparent Sans? Yet how immenſe 
f ,» aBody it ſeems, compar'd with ours 
— „ of human Form, a borrow'd Remnant 
— „ Of its variable and ott- converted Sur- 
d „ face? tho animated with a ſublime Ce- 
lt „ leſtial Spirit, by which we have Rela- 
? „ tion and Tendency to Thee our Heaven- 
t „ ly Sire, Center of Souls; to whom theſe 
n „ Spirits of ours by Nature tend, as earth» 
h „ ly BoJys to their proper Center. 
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15 O did they tend as unerringly and con- 


„ ftantty !----- But Thou alone compoſeſt 


lala, , the Diſorders of the corporeal World, 


it a little better. 


and from the reſtleſs and fighting Ele- 
ments raiſeſt that peaceful Concord, and 
conſp'ring Beauty of the ever flour ſn- 
„ Ing Creation. Even ſo canſt thou con- 
vert theſe jarring Motions of intelligent 
Beings, and in due time and manner 
„ cauſe them to find their Reſt ; making 
„ them contribute to the Good and Per- 
»» fection of the UNIVERSE, thy a/{-2004 
„ and perfect Wort. 


HERE again he broke off, looking on 
me as if he expected I ſhou'd ſpeak; 
which when he found plainly I wou'd nor, 
but continu'd ſtill in apoſture of muſing 
Thought: Why PHILOOIES! (ſaid he, 
with an Air of Wonder) What can this 
mean, that you ſhou'd ſuffer me thus to 
run on, without the leaſt Interruption: 
Have you at once given over your (crupu- 
lous Philoſophy, to let me range thus at 
pleaſure thro? theſe aerial Spaces and ima- 
ginary Regions, where my capricious Fan- 
cy or eaſy Faith has led me? | wou'd 
have you to conſider better, and know, 
myPniLOCLES, that I had never truſted 
my-ſelf with you in this Vern of Euthu- 
ſeaſi, had I not rely'd on yoa to govern 


1 


e as * R * 
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1 F1ND then, ſaid I, (rouzing my-ſelf 
from my muſing Poſture) you expect I 
ſhou'd ſerve you in the ſame capacity as 
that Mulician, whom an antient Orator 
made uſe of at his Elbow, to ſtrike ſuch 
moving Notes as rais'd him when he was 
perceiv'd to fink ; and calm'd him again, 
whea his impetuous Spirit was tranſported 
in too high a Strain, 


You imagine right, reply'd T nt o- 
LES; and therefore I am reſolv'd not to: 
go on, till you have promis'd to pull me 
by the Sleeve when I grow extrava- 
gant. Be it ſo, ſaid I; you have my 
Promiſe, - But ho if inſtead of ri- 
ſing in my Tranſports, I ſhou'd grow flat 
and titelom: What Lyre or Inſtrument. 
wou'd.you imploy to raiſe me? 


Tr Danger, I told him, cou'd hard- 
ly be ſuppos'd,to lie on this hand. His 
Vein Was a plentiful one ; and his Enthr- 
fraſm in no likelihood of failing him. H's 
Subject too, as well as his Numbers, wou'd 
bear him out. And with the Advantage of 
the rural Scenc around us, his number'd 
Proſe, I thought, ſupply'd the room of 
the beſt Paſtoral Song, For in the man- 
ner I was now wirought ap, 't was as a- 


greeableto me to hear him, in this kind of 


Paſſiou, inv oke his Stars and Elements, as 
8 0 


Sect. 17 
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to hear one of thoſe amorous Shepherd: 
complaining to his Flock, and making the 
Woods and Rocks reſound the Name of 
Her whom he ador'd.----Begin therefore 
(continu'd 1, (till preſſing him) Begin a- 
new, and lead me boldly thro' your Ele- 
ments. Wherever there is danger, he it on 
either hand, I ptomiſe to give you warning, 
when I perceive it. 


LET us begin then, ſaid he, with this 
our Element of EAR T R, which yonder 


we ſee cultivated with ſuch Care by the 


early Swains now work ing im the Plain be- 
low „ Unhappy reſtleſs Men, who 
„ firſt diſdain'd theſe peaceful Labours, 
bs — rural Tasks, perform'd with ſuch 
„ Delight! What Pride or what Ambition 
„ bred this Scorn ? Hence all thoſe faial 
„ Evils of your Race, Enormous Laxx- 
* Q deſpiſing homely fare, ranges thro* 
„ Seas and Lands, rifles the Globe; and 
„Men mgenious to their Miſery, work 
„ Oui for themſelves the means of heavier 
„ Labour, anxious Cares, and Sorrow: 
„ Not fatisfy'd to turn and manure for 
„ (heir Uſe the whoteſom and beneficial 
„ Mould of this their EAR T RH, they 


„ dig yet deeper, and ſeeking out imagi- 


» nary Wealth, they ſearch its very En- 
„ trails. | 


„ HERF, 
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, „HERE, led by Curioſity, we find Se. 1. 
y „ Minerals of different natures, which 
4 » by their Simplicity diſcover no leſs of 
: „ the Divine Art, than the moſt com- 
- j pounded of Nature's Works. Some are 
- „ found capable of ſurprizing Changes: 
1 ,, Others as durable, and hard to be de. 
3 „ ſtroy'd or chang'd by Fire, or utmoſt 
Art. So various are the Subjects of 
” our Contemplation, that even the Study 
” of theſe inglorious Parts of Nature, in 
8 the nether World, is able it-ſelf alone 
r to yield large Matter & Employment 
e fort the buſieſt Spirits of Men, who in 
2 ” the Labour of theſe Experiments can 
0 ” willingly conſume their Lives. But 
8, ”” the noiſom poiſonous Steams which 
h ' the Earib breathes from theſe dark Ca- 
n ?? verns, where ſhe conceals her Trea- 
al ” ſures, ſuffer not prying Mortals to live 
4- long in this Search. 
0? n 
id Ho comfortableis it to thofe who 
rk come out hence alive, to breathe-a pu- 
er ” rerA1R! to ſee the rejoicing Light of 
+ ” Day! and tread the fertile Ground! 
or ” Howgladly they contemplate the Sur- 
al * face of the Earth, their Habitation, 
ey ” heated and enliven'd by the Sun, and 
i- * temper'd by the freſh AIR of fanning 
n- ”? Breezes\ Theſe exerciſe the reſty Plants, 


„and ſcour the unaQtive Globe. And 
F, 27 ” when 
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when the San draws hence thick clou- 
ded Steams and Vapours, 'tis only to di- 


geſt & exalt the unwholeſom Particles, 


and commit 'em to the ſprightly Ark; 
which ſoon imparting its quick and vi- 
tal Spirit, renders 'em again with im- 
provement to the Earth, in gentle 
Breathings, or in rich Dews & fruit- 
fal Showers. TheſameA1R, moving 
about the mighty Maſs, enters its Pores, 
impregnating the Whole: And both the 
Sun and AIR conſpiring, fo animate 
this Mozher- Earth, that tho ever breed- 
ing, her Vigour is as great, her Beauty 
as freſh, and her Looks as charming, as 
it ſhe newly came out of the forining 
Hands of her Creator. 


Ho w beautiful is the WATER a- 
mong the inferior Earthly Works! 
Heavy, liquid, and tranſparent: with- 
out the ſpringing Vigour and expanſive 
Force of Air; but not without Activi- 
ty. Stubborn and un- yielding, when 
compreſs'd, but placidly avoiding For ce, 
and bending every way with ready 
Etuency! Inſinuating, it diſſolves the 
umpiſh Earth, frees the intangled Bodys, 
procures their Intercourſe, & ſummons 
to the Field the keen terreſtrial Parti- 
cles; whoſe happy Str ifes ſoon ending 
in {trict Union, produce the various 


Forms which we behold. How valt 
a» Are 


— v 
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„are the Abyſſes of the Sea, where this g g. f. 


„ ſoſt Element is ſtor'd; and whence the 
„Sun and Winds extracting, raiſe it in - 
„ to Clouds! Theſe ſoon converted in- 
„to Rain, water the thirſty Ground, 
„and ſupply a-freſh the Springs and Ri- 
„vers; the Comfort of the neighbouring 
» Plaius, and ſweet Refreſhment of all 
» Animals. 


„Bor whither ſhall we trace the 
„Sources of the L1GnT? or in what 
„Ocean comprehend the luminous Mat- 
„ ter ſo wide diffus d thro' the immenſe 
„ Spaces which it fills > What Seats ſhall 
» weaſlign to that fierce Element of FiRE 
„ too active to be confin'd within the 
»» Compals of the Sun, and not excluded 
„even the Bowels of the heavy Earth? 
„The Air it- ſelf ſubmits to it, and ſerves 
„as its inferior luſtrument. Even this 
„ our Sun, With all thoſe aumerous Sun, 
„ the glittering Hoſt of Heaven, ſeem to 
„ receive trom hence the vaft Supplys 
„ Which keep them ever in their ſplendid 
„State. The inviſible etherial Subſtance, 
, penetrating both liquid and ſolid Bodys, 
is diftus'd thro'out the Univerſe. It 
cheriſhes the cold dull maſſy Globe, 
and warms it to its Center, It forms 
the Minerals ; gives Life and Growth 
to Vegetables; kindles a ſoft, inviſible, 
aud vital Flame in the Breaſts of living 

„Creatures; 
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Part 3. » Creatures; frames, animates, and nurſes 


- > 2 & 07: 


all the various Forms; ſparing, as well 
as imploying for their U fe, thoſe alpha 
rous and combuſtible Matters of which 
they are compos*d. Benign and gentle 
amidſt all, it ſtill maintains this happy 
Peace and Concord, according to its 
ſtated and peculiar Laws. But theſe 
once broken, the acquitted Being takes 
its Courſe unruld, It runs impetuous 


thro” the fatal Breach, and breaking into 


viſible and fierce Flames, paſſes trium- 
phant o'er the yielding Forms, convert- 
ing all into it ſelf, and diſſolving now 
thoſe Syſtems which it-ſelf before had 


„ form'd. Tis thus“ 


HERE TRRZO CIES ſtopt on a ſud- 


den, when (as he imagin'd) I was put- 
ting my Hand out, to lay hold on his 
Sleeve. 


O Pn1LocLEs, ſaid he, tis well re- 


member'd. I was growing too warm, [ 
find; as well I might indeed, in this ho; 
Element. And here perhaps I might have 
talk'd yet more myſteriouſly, had you 
been one who cou'd think otherwiſe than 
in the common way of the ſoſt Flames of 
Love, You might, perhaps, have heard 
Wonders in this kind: „„ How all things 


7 


had their Being hezce, and how their 
„ nobleſt 


. — 
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8 ,, nobleſt End was to be here wrapt up Sc&. 1. 
1 „ conſum'd and loſt.” --But in theſe high 
Flights. I might poſſibly have gone near to 


|» 

h burn my Wings. 

* , 

y INDEED, ſaid. I, you might well ex- 

8 pect the Fate of Ic AR us, for your high- 

e ſoaring. But this, indeed, was not what 

'S fear d. For you were got above Dan- 

$ ger; and, with that devouring Element 

0 on your ſide, had maſter'd not only the 

- Sum himſelf, but every thing which ſtood 

t- in your way. I was afraid it might, in 

W the iſſue, run to what they tell us of a 

d univerſal Conflagration; in which 1 knew 
not how it might go, poſſibly, with our 
GENIUS. 

1 A glad, ſaid he, PHILOCLES] to 

bo find this grown fuch a Concern with 

* you. But you may reſt ſecure here, if the 


Caſe you meant were that periodical Con- 
flagration talk'd of by ſome Philoſuphers. 
For there the GExn1Us wou'd of neceſſity 
J be all in all: And in thoſe Intervals of 


08 Creation, when no form, nor Species ex- 
'e iſted any where out of the Divine Mind, all 
W then was DELTY : All was that Owns, 
in collected thus within it - ſelf, and ſubſiſting 
ol (as they imagin'd) rather in a more ſim- 
rd ple and per fect manner, than when mul- 
35 tiply'd in more ways; and becoming pro- 
1 ductive, 
- 
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ductive, it unfolded it-ſelf in the various 
Map of Nature, & this fair viſible World, 


Bur for my part, ſaid I, (interrupting 
him) who can much better fee D 1 vinx1- 
TY unfolded, than in that ivo/v'd and 
ſolitary ſtate before Creation ;I con'd wiſh 
you wou'd go a little further with me in 
the Map of Narare; eſpecially if deſcend- 
ing from your lofty Flights, you wou'd 
be content-to pitch upon this humble Spot 
of EARTH; where l cou'd better accom- 
pany you, where e'er you led me. 


Bor you, reply'd he, who wou'd con- 
fine me to this heavy Earth, muſt yet al- 
low me the ſame Wings of Fancy. How 
elſe ſhall I fly with you, thro” different 
Climates, from Poleto Pole,and from the 
Frigid to the Torrid Zone? | 


O, sal l, for this purpoſe I will al- 
low you the PEG ASVUs of the Poets, or 
that wing'd Gr:ift which an Italian Poet 
of the Moderns gave to one of his Heroes: 
Vet on this Condition, that you take no 
ſuch extravagant Flight, as his was, to 
the Maon; but keep cloſely to this Orb of 
Earth, 


SINCE you will have it fo, reply'd 
THrEoOCLES, let us try firit on the * 
al} 


» 
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and moſt imperfect Parts of our Map, 
and ſee how you can endure the Pro- 
ſpect, „ How oblique and faintly 
„looks the Sun on yonder Climates, far 
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remov'd from him! How tedious are 
the M inters there! How deep the Hor- 
rors of the Night, and how ſuncom- 
fortable even the Light of Day! The 
freezing Winds employ their fierceſt 
Breath, yet are not ſpent with blowing. 
The Sea, which elſewhere is ſcarce con- 
fin'd within its Limits, lies here im- 
mur'd in Walls of Chryſtal. The Snow 
covers the Hills, and almoſt fills the 
loweſt Valleys. How wide and deep 
it lies, incumbent o'er the Plains, hiding 
the ſluggiſh Rivers, the Shrubs, and 
Trees, the Dens of Beaſts, and Man- 
fions of diſtreſs'd and feeble Men! 
See ! where they lie confin'd, hardly 
ſecure againſt the raging Cold, or the 
Attacks of the wild Bealts, now Maſ- 
ters of the waſted Field, and forc'd by 


„Hunger out of the naked Woods. 
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Yet not dis-hearten'd (ſuch is the force 
of human Breaſts) but thus provided 
for, by Art and Prudence, the kind 
compenſating Gifts of Heaven. Men 
and their Herds may wait for a Re- 
leaſe, For at length the Sun approach. 
ing, melts the Snow, ſets longing Men 
at liberty, and affords them Means and 


Time to make provilion againſt. the 
„ Next 


Sea. 2. 


Part 3. 


Aſedita- 
von. 
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„next Return of Cold. It breaks the 
„ Icy Fetters of the Main; where valt 
„ Sea- Monſters pierce thro' floating 
1» Iſlands, with Arms which can withſtand 
5 the Chryſtal Rock: whilſt others, who 


„ Of themſelves ſeem great as Iſlands, are 


„ by their Bulk alone arm'd againſt all but 
» Man; whoſe Superiority over Crea- 
„5 tures of ſuch ſtupendous Size & Force, 
„ ſhou'd make him mindful ofh's Privi- 
„ lege of Reaſon, and force him humbly 
„ to adore the great Compoſer of thele 
„ wondrous Frames, and Author of his 
„ own ſuperior Wiſdom. 


„Bu r leaving theſe dull Climares, ſo 
„ little favour'd by the Sun, for thoſe hap- 
„ pier Regions, on which he looks more 


„ kindly, making perpetual Summer; How 


„great an Alteration do we find? His 
„ purer Light confounds weak-ſighted 
„ Mortals,pierc*d hy his ſcorching Beams. 
„Scarce can they tread the glowing 
„ Ground. The Air they breathe can- 
„ not enough abate the Fire which burns 
„within their panting Breaſts. Their 
„ Bodys melt, O'ercome and fainting, 
they ſeek the Shade, and wait the cool 
Refreſhments of the Night. Yet oft 
the hounteons CMEATORN beſtows other 
Refreſhments. He caſts a veil of Cloxds 
before %e'n, and raiſes gentle Gales; fa- 
vor'd by which, the Men and Beaſts 

,» purlue 
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„ purſue their Labours ; and Plants re- gg, 1. 


,, tre{ſh'd by Dews and Showers, can glad- 
„ Iy bear the warmeſt Sun-beams, 


„ AND here the varying Scene opens 
„ to new Wonders. We tte a Country 


» Iich with Gems, but richer with the India. 


„ fragant Spices it affords, How gravely 
„ move the largeſt of Land Creatures on 
„the Banks of this fair River! How 
„ ponderous are their Arms, and vaſt 
„their Strength, with Courage, and a 
,, Senſe ſuperior to the other Bealts ! 
„Vet are they tam'd (we ſee) by Man- 
,» kind, and brought even to fight their 
„ Battels, rather as Allies and — 
„ rates, than as Slaves. But let us turn 
„ our Eyes towards theſe ſmaller, and 
„ More curious Objects; the numerous 
„and devouring [xſeds on the Trees in 
„theſe wide Plains. How ſhining, (ſtrong, 
„ and Jaſting are the ſubtile I kreds ſpun 
„from their artful Mouths ! Who, beſide 
„ The All-wiſe, has taught?em to compoſe 
„the beautiful ſoit Shells, in which re- 
„ Cluſe and bury'd, yet ſtiil alive, they 
„ undergo ſuch a ſurpriziug Change; 
„When not deſtroy'd by Men, who 
„ clothe and adorn themſelves with the 
„ Labours and Lives of theſe weak Crea- 
, tures, and are proud of wearing ſuch in- 
„ glorious Spoils? How ſuinptuouſly ap- 
n Parel'd, gay, aud ſplendid, are all the va- 
„ Tious 
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Part 3. „ rious Iyſeds which feed on the other 


Medita 
tion. 


„Plants of this warm Region! How 
„beautiful he Plants themſelves in all 
„ their various Growths, from the trium- 
„ phant Palm down to the humble MA 


„Now may we ſee that happy Country 
„ Where precious Gams and Balſams flow 
„ from Trees; and Nature yields her molt 
„ delictous Fruits. How tame and trac- 


„ table, how patient of Labour and of 


„ Thirit, arethoſe large Creatures; who 
„ lifting up their lofty Heads, go led and 
„ loaden thro* theſe dry & barren Places! 
„ Their Shape and Temper ſhow them 
,, fram'd by Nature to ſubmit to Man, 
zz and fitted for his Service: who from 
„ hence ought to be more ſenſible of his 
„ Wants, and of the Divine Bounty, thus 


,» ſupplying them. 


„Bor ſee! not far from us, that fer- 
„ Zileft of Lands, water'd and fed by a 
„ friendly generous Stream, which, ere 
„it enters the Sea, divides it- ſelf into ma. 
„ny Branches, to diſpenſe more equally 
„ the rich and nitrous Manure, it beſtows 
„ fo kindly and in due time, on the ad- 
„ Jacent Plains, ------ Fair Image of that 
,y fruitful and exuberant Nature, who 
„ with a Flood of Bounty bleſſes all 
„ things, and, Parent-like, out of her ma- 


„ ny Breaſts ſends the. nutritious Draught 
„ in 
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„ in various Streams to her rejoicing Off- 
„ {pring !---- Innumerable — dubſous Set. . 
1 , Forms & unknown Species whichdrink 
* , the ſlimy Current: whether they are 
„ fuchas leaving the ſcorch'd Deſarts, ſa- 
„ tiate here their ardent Thirſt, and pro- 
y „ miſcuogſly engendring, beget a mon- 
wy © ,, itrous Race; or whether (as it is ſaid) 
(4 „ by the Sun's genial Heat, active on the 
e- fermenting Ooze, new Forms are gene- 
)f „ rated, and iſſue from the River's fertile 
o „ Bed. See there the noted Tyrant 
d „ of the Flood, and Terror of its Bor- 
! ders! when ſuddenly diſplaying his hor- 
m „rid Form, the amphibions Ravager in- 
n, I vades the Land, quitting his watry Den, 
m |} , and from the deep emerging, with hi- 
is „ deous ruth, ſweeps o'er the trembling 
vs „ Plain. The Natives from afar behold. 
„with wonder the enormous Bulk, ſprung 
„from ſo ſmall an Egg. With Horror 
r. Is they relate the Monlter's Nature, cruel 
a2 „ aud deceitful: how he with dire Hypo- 
re „ criſy, and falſe Tears, beguiles the Sim- 
a. „ ple-hearted; and inſpiring Tenderneſs 
ly and kind Compaſſion, kills with pious 
xs | ,, Fraud,-----Sad Emblem of that ſpiritual 
d- „ Plague, dire Superſtition! Native of this 
at „ Soil; where fir(t * Religion grew unſo- 
ho Is ciable, & among different Worſhippers 
all „ bred mutual Hatred, and Abhorrence of 
1a- „ each 


in $ VOL, III Pag. $9 Co, &. 
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Part 3.,, each othets Temples. The Infection 
„ ſpreads : and Nations now profane one 
Meditation. ,, to another, war fiercier, & in Religion's WY » 
„ Cauſe forget Humanity: whilſt * ' 
„ Leal, with meek and pious Semblance, x 

„ works dreadful Maſſacre; and for Hea- 

„ ven's fake (horrid Pretence!) makes 
„ dclolate the Earth,----- ' 


„ HERE let us leave theſe Monſters 1 
„ (glad if we cou'd here confine 'em!) , 
1» and deteſting the dire prolifick Soil, fiy WY » 
„ to the vaſt Deſarts of theſe Parts. All I » 
„ Shaſtly & hideous as they appear, they I » 
„ want not their peculiar Beautys. The  » 
„ Wildneſs pleaſes. We ſeem to live alone IF » 
„ with Nature. We view her in her in- 
„ moſt Receſſes, and contemplate her I , 
„ With more Delight in theſe original , 
„ Wilds, than in the artificial Labyrinths „. 
„ and feign'd Wilderneſſes of the Palace. , 
„The OþjeQs of the Place, the ſcaly Ser-, 
y pents, the ſavage Beaſts, and poiſonous „ 
„ luſects, how terrible ſoever, or how I} ,, 
5 contrary to human Nature, are beauteous ,, 
„in themſelves, and fit to raiſe our I; ,, 
„ Thoughts in Admiration of that Divine „ 
» Wiſdom, ſo far ſuperior to our ſhort „ 
„ Views. Unable todeclare the Uſe or , 
„ Service of all things iu this Univerſe, „ 
» we are yet aſſur'd of the Perfection of I} ,, 
„ all, and of the Juſtice of that O Econumy, , 
„ to which all thiugs are ſubſervient, and JF », 
| y 
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in reſpect of which, Things ſeemingly Sec. x. 


deform'd are amiable, Diſorder becomes 
regular, Corruption Wholeſom, and 
Poiſons (ſuch as theſe we have ſeen) 
pt Ove healing and beneficial, 


„Bur behold! thro” a vaſt Tract of 
Sky before us, the mighty ATLAas rears 
his lotty Head, cover'd with Snow a» 
bove the Clouds. Beneath the Mouu- 
tain's foot, the rocky Country riſes into 


Hills, a proper Baſis of the ponderous 


Maſs above: where huge embody'd 
Rocks lie pil'd on one another, and 
fem to prop the high Arch of Heaven. 
------Yee! with what trembling Steps 


poor Mankind treæd the narrow Drink 
tles deep Precipices! From whence 


with giddy Horror they look down, 
miſtruſting even the Ground which bears 
em; whilit they ner the hollow Sound 
of Torrents underneath, 28. ie the 
Ruin of theimpencing Roch, wiih tat 
ling Trees which hang wi.h their Roots 
vpwargs, and ſeem to draw more Ruin 
after em. Here thoughtlels Men, ſeiz'd 
with the Newneſs of inch Objects, be- 
come thoughtful, and wie ſingly con- 
template the inceſſaut Changes of this 
Earih's Surface. They ſee, as in one 
inſtant, the Revolutions of paſt Ages, 
the fleeting Forms of Things, and the 
Decay even of this our Globe; whote 
V oL, II. R „ Youth 
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Part 3, ,, Youth and firſt Formation they con. 
5 lider, whilſt the apparent Spofl and irre. 
Mcaiiaiiene parable Breaches of the waſted Moun- 
„ tain ſhew them the World it ſelf only 
„ aàs a noble Ruin, and make them think 
„of its approaching Period. —.-But here 
„ mid-way the Mountain, a ſpacious Bor- 
„ der of thick Wood harbours our wWea— 
„ ry'd Travellers: who now are come 
„among the ever green and lofty Pines, 
„ the Firs, and noble Cedars, whole 
„ tOwring Heads ſeein 'endle(s in the 
„ Oky; the reſt of the Trees appearing only 

„ as Shrubs befide them. And here a dit- 
,» ferent Horror ſeizes our ſhelter'd Fra- 
22 vellers, when they ſee rhe Day dimi- 
„ Diſh'2 byte deed Shades of rhe vat 
„Wood; wich claüng thick above, 
„ ſpreads Darkneſs and eternal Night be- 
„ low, The faint and gloomy Light 
„ looks horrid as the Shade it-felf; and 

v the profound Stillneſs of theſe Places 
; impoſes Silence upon Men, ſlruck with 
„ the hoarſe Echoings of every Sound 
„ within the ſpacious Caverns of the 
„ Wood. Here Space aſtoniſhes : Silence 
„ it-ſelf ſeems pregnant; whilſt an un- 
„ known Force works on the Mind, and 

, dubiousObjetts move the wakefulSenſe, 

,» Myſterious Voices are either heard or 
„ fancy'd: and various Forms of Deity 

, feem to preſent themſeves and appear 
„ more manifeſt in theſe ſacred Silvan 
„ Scenes; 


r 
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„Scenes; ſuch as of old gave riſe to Tem · S ct. 2. 


„ Pies, and favour'd the Religion of the 
, antient World. Even we our ſelves, who 
„ in plain Characters may read DIVINI- 
„ T Y from ſo many bright Parts of Earth, 
„ chuſe rather theſe ob{curer Places, to 
„ ſpell out that myſterious Beir which 
„ to our wealc Eyes appears at beſt under 
„ a Veil of Cloud.“ 


HERE he paus'd a while, and began 
to caſt about his Eyes, which before ſeem'd 
fr d. He look d more calmly, with an o- 
pen Countenance and free Air ; by which, 
aud other Tokens, I con'd eafily find we 
ere come to an end of our Deſoriptions; 
and that whether I wou'd or no, IHE o- 
CLES was now refolv'd to take his leave 
ot he Sublime; the Morning being ſpent, 
and the Forenoon by this time well ad- 
vanc'd. 


SE CT. i. 


ETHINKS, ſaid he, Pritocrles! 

1 (changing to a familiar voice) we 
had better leave thele unſ{ociable Places, 
whither our Fancy has tranſported us, and 
return to our-ſelves here again, in our 
more converſable Woods, and temperate 
Climates. Here no fierce Heats nor Colds 
2 annoy 


Part 3. 
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annoy us, no Prectpices nor Cataracte a- 
maze us. Nor need we here be afraid of 
our on Voices, whilſt we hear the Notes 
of ſuch a chearful Quire, and find the 
Echoes rather agreeable, and inviting vs 
to talk, 


1 conrrss, ſaid I, thoſe foreign Nymphy 
(if there were any belonging to thoſe mi- 
raculous Woods) were much too awful 
}3cautys to pleaſe me. I found our fami. 
Dat Home-Nympbs a great deal more to 
my humour. Yet for all this, I cannot 
nelp being concern'd for your breaking off 
juſt when we were got half the World 
over, & wanted only to take AMERICA 
in our way home, Indeed as for Eu- 
ROPE, I cou'd excuſe your making any 
great Tour there, becauſe of the little Va- 
riety it wou'd afford us. Beſides that it 
wou'd be hard to ſee it in any view, 
without meeting (till that politic Face of 
Affairs, which wou'd too much diſturb us 
in our philoſophical Flights. But for the 
Weſtern Trat, I cannot imagine why you 
ſhou'd negle& ſuch noble Subjects as are 
there; unleſs perhaps the Ga and Silver, 
to which I find you ſuch a bitter Enemy, 
frighted you from a Mother-Soil fo full of 
it. If theſe Countrys had been as bare 
of thoſe Metals as old SPARTA, we 
might have heard more perhaps of the 
PEKU's and MkExico's than of all 

A SIA 
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As IA and AFRICA. We might have Seq 2. 
hid Creatures, Plants, Woods, Mountains, | 
Rivers, beyond any of thoſe we have 
paſs'd. How ſorry am I to loſe the noble 
AMAZON! How ſorry----- 


HERE as I wou'd have proceeded, I 
ſaw ſo ſignificant a Smile on T nEOcLES'S 
Face, that it ſtopt me, out of Curioſity, 
to ask him his Thought. 


NoTHins, ſaid he; nothing but zh:s 
very Subject it-lelf. GO on. | fee you'll 
finiſh it for me, The Spirit of this ſort 
of Prophecy has ſeix'd you. And P H1L0- 
LEs, the cold indifferent PHIL oc LES, 
is become a Purſuer of the ſame myſterioua 
BEAUTY. 


*T 1s true, fud I, (TREOCLESI I 
own it. Your Genius, the Genius of the 
Place, and the GREAT GENIUS have 
at laſt prevail'd. I ſhall no longer reſiſt 
the Paſſion growing in me for Things of 
a natural kind; where neither Art, nor 
the Conceit or Caprice of Man has ſpoil*d 
their genaue Order, by breaking in upon 
thit primitive State. Even the rude Rocks, 
the moſſy Can erus, the itregular uvnwrought 
Grotto, & broken Falls of Waters, with 
al! the hort id Graces of the Milderneſs it- 
ſelf, as repreſenting NA u RE more, will 
be ine more engaging, and appear With a 

R 3 Magni- 


Natur al 
{ Lear 694. 


Feen of 
this bird, 


FNTHU- 
SIAM. 
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Maguifi cence beyond the formal Mockei) 
of princely Gardens. - But tell me, I 
intreat you, how comes it, That, excepting 


a few Philoſophers of your ſort, the oily | 
People whor are enamour'd in this way, 
and ſeek the od, the Rivers, or Sa- 


ſhores, are your poor vulgar Lovers? 


Sax not this, reply'dh»,ofLovers |} 


only. For is it not the fame withPotrr 5 


and all thoſe other Srudexls in NATURE, 


and the Arts which copy after her? in 
ſhort, is not this the real Cale of all who 
are Lovers cither of the MUSES or the 
GRACES? 


HowEvVveR, ſaid I, all thoſe whoare 
deep in this romantick way, are look'd 
upon, you know, as a People either plain- 
ly ourof their wits, or over-ran with Me- 
lauc holy and * EXTHUSI ASM. We al- 
ways endeavour to recall 'em from theſe 
folitary Places. And I muſt own, that 
often when I have found my Fancy run 
this way, I have check'd my-ſelt; not 
knowing what it was poſſeſs'a me, when 
I was paſſionately ſtruck with Objects of 
this kind. | 


No 


* Sce Letter of Enthyſiaſm, tewrirc's the end, See 
2!ſo abofe, p. 75. And VOL, III. p. 30, &c. 
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No wonder, reply'd he, if we are at Seck. 2. 


a loſs, when we purſue the Shadow for the 


Subſtance, For if we may truſt to what % , 


our Reaſoning has taught us; whatever in 
Nature is beautiful or charming, is only 


the faiat Shadow of that Firſt Beauty, So Fi? 
that every real Love depending on the Ng. 


Mind, and being only the Contemplation 
of Beauty, either as it really is in 11 2, 
or as it appears imperfectly inthe Objects 
which ſtrike the Sexſe; how can the ra- 
tional Mind reſt here, or be ſatisfy'd with 
the abſurd Eujeyment which reaches the 
Senſe alone? 


FRO this time forward then, ſaid J, 
| ſhall no more have reaſon to fear thoſe 
Beautys which ſtrike a fort of Melancholy, 
like the Places we have nam'd, or like 
theſe folemn Groves, No more ſhall [ 
avoid the moving Accents of foft Muſicł, 
or fly from the enchanting Features of the 
tuirelt human Face. 


Ir you are already, reply'd he, ſuch a 
Proficient in this xew Love, that you are 
ſure never to admire the Repreſentative» 


Ui AUTY,except for the ſake of the Ori- Driving). 


21nal; nor aim at other Exjoyment, than of 
the rational kind; you may then be confi- 
dent. am ſo; and preſume accor- 


ingly, to anſwer for my- ſelf. However I 
R 4 ſhou'd 
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Enjoyment, 
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ſhou'd not be ill ſatisfy'd, if you explain} 
your-ſelf a little better as to this Miſtake: 
of ming you ſeem to fear. Wou'd it 
be any help to tell you, „ That the Ab- 
„ ſurdity lay in ſeeking the Enjoyment 
, ellewherethan in the $5 ject low'd? 
The Matter, I mult confeſs, is ſtill mvſſe- 
rious. Imagine then, good PHIL o- 
CLES, if being tak en with the Beauty of 
the Ocean which you ſee yonder at a dif 


tance, it ſhowd come into your head, tn | 


ſeck how to command it; and like ſome 
mighty Admiral, ride Maſter of the Sea; 
wou'd not the V ancy be a little abſurd ? 
Abſurd enongh, in conſcience. The next 
thing 1 ſhow'd do, 'tis likely, vpon this 
Frenzy, wou'd he to hire ſome Bark, an! 
go in Nuptial Ceremony, VENETIAN. 
like, to wed the Gulf, which I might call 
perhaps as properly my own » 


LET who will call it theirs, reply'd 
THneoOcLts,you will own the Enjoymest 
of this kind tobe very different from that 
which ſhould naturally follow from he 
Contemplation oftheOcean's Beauty. Ihe 
Bridegioom-Dage, who in bis ſtately B- 
centaur floats on the Boſom of his I HEA 
Tis, has leſs Poſſeſſion than the poor Se- 
berd, who from a hanging Rock, or Point 
of ſome high Promontory, ſtretch'd at Hs 
caſe, forgets his feeding Flocks, while he 
admires her Beanty.---But to come nearer 


. 18 
home, 


2 


FN — Seth a as et ſon}. ww» , ow 
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n' YI home, and make the Queſtion ſtill more Sect. 2. 
ake Y familiar. Suppoſe (myPniLocLEs!) 
it mat, viewing ſuch a Tract of Country, as 
\b- nis delicious Vale we ſee beneath us, you 
ent ſhou'd for the Enjoyment of the Proſpect, 
require the Property or Poſſeſſion of the 
le- Land. 


y of Tk coverons Fancy, reply'd I, wou'd 
dic beas abſurd altogether, as that other 4 
tn IT 5171945 one. 


el; O PHITLOO LES! ſaid he; May I bring 

this yet a little nearer? And will you 
ext | follow me once more? Suppoſe that be- 
his ing charm'd, as you ſeem to be, with the 
m Beauty of theſe TREES, under whoſe 
V © ſhade we reſt, you ſhould long for nothing 
all ſo much as to taſte ſome delicious Fruit 

of theirs; and having obtain'd of Nature 

ſome certain Reliſh by which theſe Acorns 
„dor Berrys of the Wood became as palatable 
5 as the Figs or Peaches of the Garden, you 
nt ſhou'd afterwards, as oft as you revilited 
:he theſe Groves, ſeek hence the Enjoyment of 
he them, by ſatiating your-ſelf in theſe new 
22 Delights. 


2h Tre Fancy of this kind, reply'd I, 
t |} wou'd be ſordidly /xxzriozs; and as ab- 
us ſurd, in my opinion, as sicher of the for- 
he mer. 


e; R 5 CAN 
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Can you not then, on this occaſion, 
faid he, call to mind ſome other Forms ot 
a faic kind among us, where the Admira- 
tion of Beauty is apt to lead to as irregular 
a Conſequence? 


Il FEARX'D, ſaid I, indeed, where this 
wou'd end, and was apprehenlive you 
wou'd force me at laſt to think of certain 
powerful FORMS in haman Kind. which 
draw after *em a Set of eager Leſirer, 
Hiſhes & Hopes; no way ſutable, | mutt 
confeſs,to your rational and refin'd Con- 
templation of Beauty. The Proportions 
of this /iving Arebitecture, as wonderful 
as they are, inſpire nothing of a ſtudiuus or 
contemplative kind. The more they are 
view'd, the further they are from ſatisfy- 
ing by mere View. Let that which ſatis- 
fies be ever ſo diſproportionable an Effect, 
or ever ſo foreign to its Cauſe; cenſure it 
as you pleaſe, you mult allow however 
that it's aatural. So that you, T HE 0- 
CLES, for ought I ſee, are become the 


Accuſer of NATURE, by condemning 4. 


natural En ſoyment. 


FAR be it from us both, ſaid he, to 
condemn a Foy which is from Nature. 
But when we ſpoke of the Enjoyment of 
theſe Woods and Proſpects, we under- 
Rood by it a far differ ent kind from that 
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of the inferior Creatures, who rifling in 8. g 
tele places, find here their choiceſt Food. t. 2. 
t we too live by taſteful Food; and feel 
thoſe other Joys of Sexſe in common with 
them. But 'twas not here (my PRAHI· 
LOCLES!) that we had agreed to place 
our Good; nor conſequently our Enjoyment 

We who were rational, and had Minds, 
methought, ſhou'd place it rather in thoſe 

M i xDs; which were indeed abus'd, and 
cheated: of their real Good, when drawn 

to ſeek abſurdly the Enjoyment of it in 

the Objects of Sezſe, and not in thoſe Ob- 
jrcts they might properly call zbeirown:- 

in which kind, as I remember, we com- 
prehended all which was truly Fair, Gene- 
rous, Or Good. 


So that BRA Ur x, ſiidl, and Goo p, An 
with von, I HEOCLES, I perceive are «ni Gus. 
ſtill * oe ad the ſame. 


*TIS SO, ſaid he. And thus are we 
return'd again to the Subiect of our Veſter- 
day's Morning Convertation. Whether I 
have made good iny Fromiſe to you, in 
ſnewing +, the true Good, I know not. 
But fo, doubtleſs. I ſhou'd have done with 
good ſueceſs, had beei: g ble in my poetick 
Extaſ'ys, or by any other Ettorts, to * 

le 


Cera, p. 232, &c. Supra, p. 245. 
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Part 3. led you into ſome deep View of —_ A 
and the Sovereign GENIUS. We then | bl 

Beauty had prov'd the Force of Divine Bi Abr ; 8 
and Good. and form'd in our-ſelves an Oje capable IV 
and worthy of real Enjoyment, A 

G 

O THEOCLES! ſaid l; well do re- ne 

member now the Terms in which you en- G 

gag'd me, that Morning when you be- te 
{poke my Love of this myſterious Beauty. ar 
You have indeed made good your part of ſea 

the Condition, and may now claim me for be 

a Proſelyte. If there be any ſeeming Ex- in 
travagance in the caſe, | muſt comfort my- en 

ſelf the beſt I can, and conſider that all gr 

Nala found Love and Admirat ion is ENT AH u- is 
* © * SIASM: ,, The Tranſports of Poets, the hc 
„ Sublime of Orators, the Rapture of Ma- * 
„ ſictans, the high Strains of the Virtua; hi, 

,, all mereENTHUsSI ASM! EvenLears- ac 
„ 14g it · ſelf, the Love of Arts and Carioſi- ar 
„ tys, the Spirit of Travellers and Adven- rec 
„ turers; Gallantry, War, Heroiſm;, All, nit 

„ Al ENTHOUSASM!“ - Tis enough: is 
am content to be this ge Enthuſiaſt, ina Sc 

way unknown to me before, ty 
ki 
AN DI, reply'd THEO LES, am con- du 
tent you thou'd call this Love of outs a | 
ENTHUSIASM: allowing it the Privi- his 


lege of its Fellow-Paſſions, For is there wW 


* ſta 
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2 fair and plauſible Euthuſiaſin, a reaſona- 
ble Extaſy and Trunſport allow'd to other 
Subjects, ſuch as Architecture, Painting, 
Mutick ; and ſhall it be exploded Here? 
Are there Senſes by which all thoſe other 
Graces and Perfections are perceiv'd? & 
none by which this higher Perfection and 
Grace is comprehended ? Is it ſo prepoſ- 
terous to bring that Eathaſiaſm hither, 
and transfer it from thoſe ſecondary and 
ſcanty Objects, to this original & compre- 
henſive One? Obſerve how the Caſe ſtands 


SeR. 2. 


in all thoſe other Subjects of Art or Sci- 41 


ence. What difficulty to be in any de- 


gree knowing! How long etre a true Taſt⁊ A Jug. 


is gain'd! How many things ſnocking, 
how many offenſive at firſt, which after- 
wards are known and acknowledg'd the 
higheſt Beautyt! For 'tis not inſtantly we 
acquire the Senſe by which theſe Beautys 
are diſcoverable, Labour and Pains are 


ment, Taſte. 


requir'd, & Time to cultivate a natural Ge- 


nius, ever ſo apt or for ward. But Who 
is there once thinks of cultivating 251 


Soil, or of improving any Senſe or Facul- ms: 


ty which Nature may have given of hit 
kind? And is it a wonder we ſhou'd be 
dull then, as we are, confounded, & at 
a loſs in theſe Affairs, blind as to zhrs 
higher Scene, beſe noblerRepreſentations? 
Which way ſhon'd we come to under- 
ſtand better? which way be knowing in 
t heſe Beaurys ? 15 Study, Science, or 


mens. 


7 Learning 


— — — 
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Part 3. Learning neceſſary to onderſtand all 


Beautys e//e? And for the Syverergu BE AU- 


EhiefScent Ty, is there no Skill or Sciencerequir'd? 


Deanty. 


In Painting there are dha4es and maſtery 
Strokes, which the Vulgar underftand not, 
but find fault with: in Architecture there 
is the Nuſtic i; in Muſick the Chromatic 
kind, and skilful Mixture of D:{/onarcys : 
And is there nothing which aniwers to 
this, in 17e W HOLE? 


Mus r confeſs, ſaid I, I have hi- 
therto been one of thoſe Vulgar, who 
cou'd never relith the S badet, the Kriſlich, 
or the Diſſunancys you talk of. I have ne- 
ver dreamt ot ſuch Maſier- pieces in N a- 
Tuna k. *I was my way to cenſure freely 
on the firſt view, But Il perceive I am 
now oblig'd to go far in the purſuit of 
Beauty; which lies very abſconded and 
deep: And if fo, I am well aflur'd that 
my Enjoyments hitherto have been very 
ſhallow. I havedwelt; it ſeems, all this 
while upon the Surface, and enjoy'd only 
a kind of ſlight ſuperficial Beautys; hav- 
ing never gone in ſearch of Beauty 1t-ſelf, 
but of what 1 fancy d ſuch: Like the reſt 
of the unthinking World; I took for gran- 
ted that what I 1:ked was beartifal ; and 
what I rejoic'd in, was my Good. | ne- 
ver ſctupled loving what | fancy'd ; aud 
aiming only at the Enjoyment of what 1 


lov'd; 1 never troubled my-felf. with ex · 
amining 


amining what the Szbjeds were, tor ever Sect. 2. 
heiitated about theit Chrrce, 


BEGIN then, ſaid he, and chuſe, See 
what the Szhjects are; and which you 
wou'd prefer: which honour-with your 
Admiration, Love and Elteem. For by 
theſe again you will be honour'd in your 
turn. Such, PHlLOCLEsS, as is the 
Worth of theſe Companions, ſuch will 
your Worth be found. As there is Empti- 
neſs or Fulneſs here, ſo will there be in 
your Enjoyment, See therefore where 
Fulneſs is, and where Emptineſt. See in N 
what Subject reſides the chief Excellence: ö 

i 


1 
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| 

| 

| 

| 


where BEAUTY reigns : where 'tis in- 
tire, perfect, abſolute ; where broken, im- 
perfect, ſhore, View theſe terreſtrial Beau- 
tys, and whatever has the appearance of 
Excellence, and is able to attract. See 
that which either really is, or (tands as in 1 
the room of Fair, Beautiful, and Good: iT. 
„ A Maſs of Metal; a Tract of Land; a 4 
„Number of Slaves; a Pile of Stones; | 

„a human Body of certain Lineaments 
„ and Proportions:“ Is thi: the higheſt 
of the kind? Is BEAUTY founded then 1 
in Body only; and not in Action, Life, or LY 
Operation? 1 


Horp! hold! faid I (good THEo- FT 
LES! you take this in. too high a Key, bt 


above my reach. It you. wou'd have me 
accom- 
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. accompany you, pray lower this Strain a 


little; and talk in a more familiar way. 


THUS THEN, faid he, (ſmiling) 
Whatever Paſſion you may have for other 
Beautys; I know, good PHIL OcHESs, you 
are no ſuch Admirer of Wealth in any 
k ind, as to allow much Beauty to it : efpe- 
cially in a rude Heap or Maſs. But in 
Medals, Coins, Imboſt-work, Statues, and 
well - fabricated Pieces, of whatever ſort, 
you can diſcover Beauty, and admire the 
Kind. True, ſaid I; but not for the 
MetaPs ſake, *Tis not then he Metal 
or Matter which is beautiful with you, 


No. But the Art. Certain- 
ly. The Art then is the Beauty. 
Right, And the Art is that which 
beantifies. The ſame. So that 


the Beautifying, not the Beautify'd, is the 
really Beautiful. It ſeems ſo. For 
that which is beautify'd, is beautiful on- 
ly by the acceſſion of ſomething beanti- 
fying: and by the receſs or withdrawing 
of the ſame, it ceaſes to be beautiful. 

Be it. In reſpect of Bodys there- 
fore, Beauty comes and goes. So we 
ſee. Nor is the Body it ſelf any Cauſe 
either of its coming or ſtaying. None. 
So that there is no Principle of Beauty 
in Body. None at all. For Body 


can no-· way be the Cauſe of Beauty it- 
| | elf. 
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ſelf. No-way. Nor govern nor re- SeR. 2. 


gulate it-ſelf. Nor yet this. Nor 
mean nor intend it-ſelf. Nor this nei- 
ther. Muſt not hat therefore, which 
means and intends for it, regulates and 
orders it, be the Principle of Beauty to 


it? Of neceſſity. And what 
muſt that be? MIN, I ſuppoſe; 
tor what can it be elſe ? 


HERE then, ſaid he, is all I wou'd' 


have explain'd to you before: ,, That he 
„ Beautiful, the Fair, the Comely, were 
„5 never in the Matter, but in the Art and 
„Deſign; never in Body it- ſelf, but in the 
„Torm or forming Power. Does not the 
beautiful Form confeſs this, and ſpeak the 
Beauty of the Deen, whene'er it ſtrikes 
you? What is it but the Deſign which 
ſtrikes? What is it you admire but MiN p, 
or the Effect of Mind? "Tis Mind alone 
which forms. All which is void of Mmd 
is horrid: and Matter formleſs is Defor- 


mity itſelf. 


Or all Forms then, ſaid 1, Thoſe (ac- 
cording to your Scheme) are the moſt 
amiable, and in the firſt Order of Beauty, 
which have a power of making other 
Forms the nſelves: From iwhence me- 
thinks they may be ſtyl'd zhe forming Formse 
So far I can eaſily concur with you, and 
gladly give the adyantage to the human 

Form, 
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Part 3. Firm, abovethoſe other Beautys of Man's We 
Formation. The Palaces, Equipages and me 
Zeanty, Eſtates ſhall never in my account be J 
brought in competition with the original {ai 

hieiug Forms of F leſh and Blood. And for 
the other, the dead Forms of Nature, the | 
Metals and Stones, however precious and fir 
dazling; 1 am reſolv'd to reſiſt their wh 
Splendour, and make abject Things of ell 
'em, even in their higheſt Pride, when Lc 
they pretend to ſet off human. Beauty, Te 
and are officioufly brought in aid of th na! 
Fair. thi 
{1d 
Ordrref Do you not ſee then, reply'd THE o- the 
Beauty, CLES, that you have eſtabliſh'd Three De- gu 


grees or Orders of Beauty? As how? thi 
Firſt Or Why firſt, he dead bormr,as you proper- 


ar. ly have call'd 'em, which bear a Faſhion, | 
and aretorm'd, whether by Mau, or Na- tha 

ture; but have no forming Power, no Ac- pro 

tion, or Intelligence. Right. Next, {el 

and as the /econd kind, the Forms which Wa: 

Sen! Fm; that is, which have Intelligence, cou 
Order, Action, and Operation, Right ſtill. or 
Here therefore is double Beauty. For Art 


here is both the Form (the Eyfect of ded 
Mind) and Mind it-ſelf; The firſt kind in t! 
low and deſpicable in reſpect of this o- 


ther; from whence the dead Form re- E 
ceives its Luſtre and Force of Beauty. hav: 
For what is a mere Body, tho a human- ima; 
one, and ever ſo exactly faſhion'd, it m- have 


ward 
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ward Form be wanting, and the Mind be Sect. 2. 


monſtrous or imperfect, as in az Idiot, or 
Savage ? This too I can apprehend, 
faid I; but whereis the ira Order? 


Have patience, reply'd he, and fee 
firſt whether you have diſcover'd the 
whole Force ot this ſecond Beauty. How 
elle ſhou'd you underſtand the Force of 
Love, or have the Power of Enjoyment? 
Tell me, I deſeech you, when firſt you 
nam'd theſe the Forming Farms, did you 
think of no other Productions of theirs be- 
ſides the dead Kinds, ſuch as the Palaces, 
the Coins, the Brazen or the Marble Fi- 
gures of Men? Or did you think of ſome- 
ching nearer Life ? — 


I coup eaſily, ſaid I, have added, 
that theſe Forms of ours had a Virtue of 
producing other living Forms, like them- 
ſelves. But this Virtue of theirs, | thought 
was from another Form above them, and 
cou'd not properly. be call'd -heir Virtue 
or Art; if in reality there was a ſuperior 


Art, or ſomething Artiſt- lite, which gui Tf 
ded their Hand, and made Tools of them . 


iu this ſpecious Work. 


HaPPILyY thought, ſaid he! You 
have prevented a Cenſure which I hardly 
imagin'd you cou'd eſcape. And here you 
have unawares diſcover'd that zhird ons 

0 


| 
| 


| 
J 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Part. 3. of Beauty, which forms not only ſach as 


Third 
aer. 


we call mere Forms, but even he Forms 
which form, For we our-ſelves are nota- 
ble Architects in Matter, and can ſhew 
lifeleſs Bodys brought into Form, and 
faſhion'd by our own hands : but that 
which faſhions even Minds themſelves, 
contains in it-ſelfall the Beautys faſhion'd 
by thoſe Minds; and is conſequently the 
Principle, Source, and Fountain of all 
Beauty. ' 
It ſeems ſo. 


THEREFORE Whatever Beauty ap- 
pears in our ſecond Order of Forms, or 
whatever is deriv'd or produc'd from 
thence, all this is eminently, principally, 
and originally in this aſt Order of Supreme 
and Sovereign Beauty. 

True. 


Tus Architecture, Muſick, and all 
which is of human Invention, relolves it- 
ſelf into this /aſt Order. 

Right, ſaid I : and thus all the Euthu- 
fraſms of other kinds reſolve themſelves 
into ours, The faſhionable Kinds borrow 
from us, and are nothing without us. 
We have undoubtedly the Honour of be- 
ing Originals. | 


NOW 
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by 
* 
1 
7 


NOW therefore ſay again, reply'd Seck. 2. 14 
THEOCLES; Whether are thoſe Fa- | 
bricks of Architecture, Sculpture, and the 
reſt of that ſort, the greateſt Beautys 
which Man forms; or are there greater | 
and better? None which I know, | 
reply'd J. Think, think again, ſaid | 
he: and ſetting aſide thole Productions 
which juſt now you excepted againſt, as l 
Maſter- pieces another Hand; thtik What 1 
there ate which more immediately proceed hi 
from us, and may more truly be terim'd ur | 
Ile. I am barren, ſaid 1, for this | 
time: you mult be plainer yet, in helping | 
me to conceive. How can I help ö 
you, reply'd he? Wou'd you have me be | 
conſcious for you, of that which is imme- * 
diately your own, and is ſolely in, and 
from your-ſelf? You mean my Sex- 
timents, ſaid J. Certainly, reply'd zany F 
he: and together with your Senttments, moral. 106 
your Reſolutions, Principles, Determina= 11 
tiom, Actions; whatſoever is handſom and [| 
noble in the kind; whatever flows from 1 
your good Underſtandino, S:nſe, Knowledg T1} 
and Will; whatever is ingendet'd in your 
Heart (good PHiLOCLES!) orderives Offpring. 
it-ſelf from your Parent-MiN p, which Feneravon; 
unlike toother Parents, is never ſpent or 
exhauſted, but gains Strenyth a Vigor 


— 2 
wag —  —— ww 


by producing. So D (my Friend!) have 
proy'd 
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prov*dit, by many a Work: not ſuffering 
that fertile Part to remain idle and un- 
active. Hence thoſe good Parts, which 
from a natural Genius you have rais'd by 
due lmp:ovement. And here, as I can- 
not but admire the.pregnant Genius, and 
Parext-Beauty; ſo am I fatisty'd of the 
Ofpring, that it is and will be ever beau- 
tital, 


I Took the Compliment, and wiſh'd 
(T told him) the Caſe were really as he ima- 
gin'd, that I might jultly metit his Eſteem 
and Love, My Study therefore ſhou'd be 
to grow beautiful, in his way of Beauty; 
and from this time forward I wou'd do all 
1 cou'd topropagate that lovely Race of 
mental Children, happily ſprung trom ſuch 
a high Enjoyment, and ftoma Union with 
what was Faireſtand Beſt. But 'tis you, 
THEoOcLEs, continu'd I, muſt help my 
labouring Mind, and be as it were the 
Midwife to thoſe Conceptions; which 
elſe, I fear, will prove abortive, 


You do well, reply'd he, to give me 
the Midwife's part only: For the Mind 
conceiving ef ze-/elf, can only be, as you 
ſay, aſſiſted in the Birth. Its Pregnancy is 
from its Nature. Nor cou'd it ever have 


been thus impregnated by any other Mind, 
than that which form'd it at the begin- 
ning; and which, as we have already 

prov'd, 
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prov'd, is Original to all mental, as well Sect. 3. 
as other Be uty. 1 


Do you maintain then, ſaid T, that 
theſe mental Children, the Notions and 
Principles, of Fair, Faſt and Honeſt, With „te 
the reſt of theſe Leas, are iunnte? Ideas, 


ANATOMISTS, ſaid he, tell ns that 
the Eggs, which are Principles in Body, 
are innate; being form'd already in the 
Fetus before the Birth. But hen it is, 
whether before, or at, or after the Birth, 
or at ¶ bat time after, that either theſe, 
or other Principles, Organs of Senſation, 
or Senſations themſelves, are fr form'd 
in us, is a matter, doubtleſs, of curious Spe- 
enlation, but of no great Importance. 
The Queſtion is, whether the Principles 
ſpoken of are from Art, or Nature ? If 
from Nature purely; *tis no matter for the 
Time: nor wou'd | contend with you, 
tho you ſhou'd deny Life it ſelf to be in- 
nate, as imagining it follow'd rather than 
preceded the moment of Birth. But this 
am certain of; that Lie, and the Sexſa> 
tions, Which acompany Life, come when 
they will, are from mere Nature, and no- 
thing elſe. Therefore if you diſlike the 
word I#zate, les us change it, if you will, 
for INS TIN oT; and call Iaſtinct, that afin. 
which Nature teaches, excluſive of Art, 
Culture or Diſcipline. Ji 
Content, ſaid J. LEAvING | 
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Part. 3. de 
LEAVING then, reply'd he, thoſe ad- ſo 
; mirable Speculations to the Hirtudſi, the I i 
Anatomiſts, and Schoot-Divines ; we may ce 
ſitely aver, with all their Conlents, that ſet 
Generation, the leveral Organs, particularly thoſe of ha 
Geueration, are form'd by Nature, Whes the 
ther is there alſo from Nature, think you, We 
any Inſtinct for the aftet- Uſe of them? Or an 
whether mult Learning and Experience im- Ot 
print this Ule? Tis imprinted, ſaid ty, 
I, enough in Conſcience. Ihe Impreſſion, by 
or Iaſtinct, is ſo ttrong in the Cale, that r 
twou'd be abſurdity not to think it aacu- bee 
ral, as Weil in our OWN Species, as in other ren 
Creatures: amongſt whom (as you have firſt 

already taught me) not only the mere en- 
gendring of the Young, but the various I 
and almoſt infinite Means and Methods of to | 
providing for them, are all foreknown. hay 

For thus much we may indeeddiſcern in 
the preparatory Labours and Aits of theſe V 
wild Creatures; which demonltrate their peat 
, J anticipating Farcys, Pre-concepticn', or | quit 
Pre- ſenſations; if I may uſe a word you a Fc 
taught me * yeſterday. tent. 
np. 


AL LO w your Expreſſion, ſaid Tu E- creat 
OCLES, and will endeavour to ſhow you allo1 
that the ſame Pre-conceptions, of a higher | Boay 


Pag. 507, know 
* degree, V. 
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, ! Sect. 2. i 
degree, have place in human Kind. Do 
ſo, ſaid I, I intreat you: For ſo far am 
I from finding in my ſelf theſe Pre-con- 
ceptions of Farr and Beautiful, in your 
ſenſe, that methinks, till now of late, I 
have hardly known of any thing like 
them in Nature. How then, laid he, | 
wou'd you have known that o a Fair | 
and Beautiful of human Kind; if ſuch an | 
; 


Object (a fair fleſhly one) in all irs Beau- 
ty, had for the firſÞ time appear'd to you, | 
by your-ſelf,this morning, in theſe Groves? {il | 
Or do you think perhaps you ſhou'd have | 
been unmov'd, and have found no diffe- 

rence between this Form and any other; it 

firſt you had not been 1nſtructed ? 


— pI * ; Y 


I nave hardly any Right, reply'd I, 
to plead this laſt Opinion, atter what I 
have own'd juſt before. 


WELL then, ſaid he, that I may ap- Fl 
pearto take no advantage againit you; [ . 
quit the dazling Form, which carrys ſuch 
a Forceof complicated Beautys; & am con- 
tented to conſider ſeparately each of thoſe 
ſimple Beautys, which taken all together, 
create this wonderful effect. For you will 
allow, without doubt, that in reſpe& of 
Bodys, whatever is commonly ſaid of the 
unexpreflible, the unintelligible, the /- 
know-not-what of Beauty; there can lie no 

Vo. II. 8 Myſtery 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Beauty of 
3 0. iy. 


Branty of 
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Myſtery here, but what plainly belongs 
ei her to Figare, Colour, Mutton or Sound. 
Omitting therefore the zhree latter, and 
theic dependent Charms; let us view the 
Charm in what is ſimpleſt of all, mere Li- 
gure. Nor need we go ſo high as Sculp- 
ture, Architect ure, or the Deſigns ot thoſe 
Who from this Study of Beauty have rais'd 
ſach delightful Arts. *Tis enough if we 
conſider the ſimpleſt of Figures; as either 
a round Ball, a Cube, or Dye. Why. is 
even an Infant pleas'd with the firſt View 
of theſe Proportions? Why is the Sphere 
or Globe, the Cylinder and Otelisk pre- 
fer'd; and the irregular Figures, in reſpect 
of theſe, rejected and deſpis d? 


I AM ready, reply'd I, to own there 
is in certain Figares a natural * Beauty, 
which the Eye finds as ſoon as the Object 
is preſented tO it. 


Is there then, ſaid he, a natural Beau- 
ty of Figures? and is there not as natural 
a one of ACTioNs? No ſooner the 
Eye opens upon Figures, the Ear to Souꝛdt, 
than ſtraight the Beautiful reſults, and 
Grace and Harmony are known and ac- 


Ana neeſ- knowledg'd. No ſooner are Acrioxs 


farily me 
297g. 


view'd, no fooner the human A fections & 
Paſſions 
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Paſſions diſeern'd (and they are moſt of Sec. 2. 
em as ſoon diſcern'd as felt) than ſtraight _ 

an inward Eve diſtinguiſhes, and fees the 

Farr and Shapely, the Amiable and Almira- 

ble, apart from the Deſorm'd, the Foul, the Idea Na- 
0dious, or the Deſpicable. How is it poſſi- ***: 
ble therefore nottoown, ** That as theſe 

* Diſtindions have their Foundation is 
„Nature, the Diſcernment it- ſelf is nat«- 

ral, and from NATURE alone?“ 


Ir this, I told him, were as he repre- 
ſented it ; there cou'd never, 1 thought, 
be any Diſagreement among Men con- 
cerning Actions & Behaviour: as which 
was Baſe, which Worthy; which Handſum, 
& which Deform'd. But now we found per- 
petual Variance among Mankind; whoſe 
Differences were chi:fly founded on this 
Diſagreement in Opinion; The one af- 
„ firming, the other denying that th's, or 
„ that, was fit or decent.“ 


= — ä — 


— 
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EvEx by this then, reply'd he, it ap- | 
pears there is Fitneſs and Decency in Ac. 1 ... | 
tions; ſince the Fit and Decent is in this De. 
Controverſy ever pre-ſuppos'd: And whiltt cent. 
Men are at odds abont the Subjects, the 
Thing it-ſelf is univerſally agreed. For 
neither is there Agreement in Judgments 
about other Beavtys. *Tis controverted 
« Which is the fineſt Pole, the lovelieſt 
Shape or Face: Bat without controverſy, 

8 2 "tis 
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"tis allow'd © There is a BEAUTY of 
each kind.“ This no-one goes about to 
teach: nor is it learnt by any; but con- 


Standard feſs'd by all. All owu the Standard, Rule, 


nA. 


Canſira · 
tion. 


and Meaſure: But in apply ing it to Things, 
Diſorder ariſes, Ignorance prevails, Intereſt 
and Paſſion breed Diſturbance. Nor can it 
otherwiſe happen in the Attairs of Life, 
whilſt that which intereſſes and engages 
Men as Good, is thought different from 
that which they admire and praiſe as Ho- 
neſt.— But with us (PHILOCLES!) 'tis 
better ſettled; fince for our paits, we 
have already decreed © That“ Beauty and 
* Good are (till th? ſame.“ 


I REMEMBER, ſaid I, what you 
forc'd meto acknowledg more than once 
before. And now (good Tnrocts !) 
that I am become ſo willing a Diſciple, I 
want not ſo much to be convinced, me- 
thinks, as to be confirm'd and ſirengthen'd. 
And I hope this laſt Work may prove your 
eaſieſt Task. ; 


Nor unleſs you help in it yoxr-ſelf, te- 
ply'd TngocLEs: For this is neceſlary, 
as well as becoming. It had been indeed 
ſhameful for you to have yielded without 


making good Reſiſtance, To help * 
ell 
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ſelf to be convinc'd, is to prevent Reaſon, 
and beſpeak Error and Deluſion. But up- 
on fair Conviction, to give our heart up 
to the evident fide, and reinforce the Im- 
preſſion, this is zo help Reaſon heartily. 
And thus we may be ſaid honeſtly to per- 
ſuade our-ſelves. Shew me then how 
I may beſt perſuade my-ſelf, 


Have courage, ſaid he, PRILocLES! 
(raiſing his Voice) Be not offended that I 
lay, Have Courage! Tis COWARD:CE 
alone betrays us For whence can falſe 
Shame be, except from Cowardice? To be 
aſham'd of what one is ſure can never be 
ſhameful, muſt needs be from the want of 
Reſolution. We ſeek the Right and Mrong 
in things; we examine What is Honoure- 
ble, what Shameful: and having at laſt de- 
termin'd. we dare not ſtand to our own 
judgment, and are aſham'd to own there 
is really a Shamefal and an Huxoxrable, 
Hear me (fays one who pretends to va- 
© June PHILOCLES, and be valu'd by 
* him) There can be no ſuch thing as real 
© FValuableneſs or Worth; nothing in it- 
„ (elf eſtimable or amiable, odious or 
% ſhameful. All is Opinion: Tis Opi- 
© nion Which makes Beauty, and unmakes 
„it. The Graceful or Ungraceful in 
„things, the Decorum and its Contrary, 
« the Amiable and Unamiable, Vice, Vir- 
tue, Honour, Shame, all this is founded 
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„ in Opinion only. OpIN ION is the 
* Law and Meaſure. Nor has Opinion 
& any Rulebefdes mere CHANCE; which 
„ varics it, as Caſtor varies and makes 
* now this, now that, to be thought wor- 
* thy, according to the Reign of Fashion, 
and the aſcendent Power of Educa- 
© tion.“ What ſhall we ſay to ſuch- 
a-one? How repreſent to him his Abſur- 
dity and Extravagance? Will he deſiſt the 
ſooner? Or ſhall we ask what Shame, 
of o0::6e who acknowledges no Shame- 
fal? Yet he derides, and cries, Ridi- 
eulons ) By what Right? what Ti- 
tle? For thus, if I were PhHILOCLEts, 
wou'd I detend my-ſelf: © Am I ridicu- 
© lous? As how? hat is ridiculous? 
© Ervery-thing? or Nothing?“ Ri- 
diculous indeed |! But ſomething 
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the Notion, ir ſeems, is right,“ of 4 

© Stameful and Kidiculuus, in things.“ 
How then ſha!l we apply the Notion ? 
For this being wrong apply'd, cannot it- 
{elf but beridiculons, Or will he who 
crics SHAME, refuſe to acknowledg any 
in his turn ? Does he not bluſh, nor ſeem 
diſcountenanc'd on any occaſion? If he 
does, the Cale is very diſtinct from that 
of mere Grief or Fear. The Diſorder 
he feels is from a Senſe of what is ſhame- 
ful and odious in it-ſelf, not of what is 
hurtful or dangerous in its — 
Or 
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For the greateſt Danger in the world can g g. 2. 
never breed Shame: nor can the Opinion 

of all the World compel us to it, where e, 
our own Opinion is nota Party. We may 

be afraid of appearing impudent, and may 
therefore feign a Modeſty. But we can 
never really bluſh for any thing beſide 
what we think truly Shameful, and what 

we ſhou'd (till bluſh for, were we ever ſo 
fecure as to our Intereſt, and out of the 
reach of all Inconvenience which cou'd 
happen to us from the thing we were a- 
ſham'd of. a wn 


Tnos, continu'd he, ſhou'd I be able, 
by Anticipation, to defend my-ſelf; and 
looking narrowly into Mens Lives, and 
that which influenc'd *em on all occaſions, 
I ſhou'd have Teſtimony enough to make 
me ſay within my-ſelf, Let who will 
© bemy Adverſary in this Opinion, I ſhall 
find him ſome way or other prepoſleſs'd 
© With thit of which he wou'd eiideavour an Ac + 
“to diſpoſſeſs me.“ Has he Gratitude or Hen, 
Reſentment, Pride or Shame? Which- i 
ever way it be, he acknowledges a Senſe Beate and 
of Juſt and Unjuſt, Worthy aud Mean. I Deſormity, 
he be Grateful, or expects Gratitnde, | 
ask My? and on What account?“ IF 
he be angry, if he indulges Revenge, | 
ask How? and in what Caſe? Re- 
veng'd of ¶ bat? ot a Stone, or Mad- 
« man?“ Who is ſo mad? „But 
84 6 for 


Anger. 
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Part 3, © for What? For a Chance-hurt ? an 
© Accident againſt Thonght, or Inten- 

ö Who is {© unjuſt? 

tedement of Therefore there is Juſt and Unjuſt ; and 

Juſt a belonging to it a natural Preſumption or 

v yjult, Anticipation, on which the Rx SENT- 
MENT cr ANGER is founded. For 
what elſe ſhou'd make the wickedeſt of 
Mankind often prefer the Iutereſt of their 
Revenge to all other Intereſts, & even to 
Lite it-ſelf, except only a Senſe of Wrong, 
natural to all Men, and a Deſire to proſe- 
cule that rong at any rate? Not for their 
own fakes, — they ſacrifice their very 
Beiug to it; but ont of hatred to the ima- 
gZin'd Wrong, and from a certain Love of 
JusTiCE, which even in #»j#7 Men is 
by this Example ſhewn to be beyond te 
Love of LIFE it-ſelf. 


Pride, Tus as to PRIDE, I ask, © Why 
« ron, Why conreited? and of bat? 
„% Docs any-one who has Pride, think 
« meanly or indifferently of himſelf ?** 
No: but honourably. And how this, if 
there be no real Honour or Dignity pre- 
ſuppos'd? For Self- valuation ſuppoſes Self- 
Worth; and in a Perſon conſcious of real 
Worth, is ether no Pride, or a juſt and 
noble one. In the ſame manner, Self- con- 
A. tempt ſuppoſes a Self-mreanneſs or Defec- 
— tideneſs; and may be either a juſt Mo- 
Worth & deſty, or unjuſt Humility, But this is cer- 
Baſonels, tain, 
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tain, that whoever is proud, muſt be proud SeR. 2. 
of ſomething, And we know that Men 

of thorow Pride will be proud even in the 
meaneſt Circumſtances, and when there is 

no viſible Subje& for them to be proud of. 

But they deſcry a Merit in themſelves, 
Which others cannot: Aud "tis this Merit 

they admire. No matter whether it be. 
really in them, as they imagine: It is a 
Wirth (till, an Honour, or Merit which 

they admire, & wou'd do, wherever they 

ſaw it, n any Subject beſides, For zher it 

is, they only, that they are humbled, 

* Whenthey fee in a more eminent degree 

* in others, What they reſpect and adinire 

© fo much ia themſelves.**--And thus 

as long as I find Mien either angry or re- 
vengeful, proud or aſbam d, I am fate: 

For they conceive an Hunorable and Dif- 
honourable, a Foul and Fair, as well as I. 

No matter where they place it, or ou they 

are miſtaken in it: This hinders not my 
being ſatisfy d. That the Thing -, and is 

© univerſally ackowlede'd; That it is of v 
« Nature's Impreſſion, αturaliy conceiv'd, Impreſſen. 
. and by no Aut or Counter-Nature to be 


e eradicated or deſtroy'd.“ 


AND NOW, what ſay you, Pniro- 
cLes, (continu'd he) to this Detence I 
have been making for you? *T is groun- 
d:d, as you ſee, on the Suppoſition of 
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your being deeply ingag'd in this philoſo. 
phical Cauſe, But perhaps you have yet 
many Difficultys to get over, cre you can 
ſo far take part with Beauty, as to make 
this to be your Good. 


| nave no difficulty ſo great, faid J, 
as not to be eaſily remov'd. My Inclina- 
tions lead me ſtrongly this way: for I am 
ready enough to yield there is no real Good 
belide the Enjoyment of Beauty. And 
| am as ready, reply'd TuEOcrEs, to 
yield There is no real Enjoyment of 
Beauty beſide what is G-04. Excel- 
lent! But upon refle&ion, I fear I am lit- 
tle beholden to you for your Conceſſion, 

As how ? Becauſe ſhou'd I offer 
to contend for any Enjoyment of Beauty 
out of your mental Way, you wou'd, I 
doubt, call ſuch Enjoyment of mine abſurd; 
as you did once before. Undoubted- 
ly I ſhon'd, For what is it ſhou'd enjoy, 
or be capable of Enjoyment, except 
Minn? or ſhall we ſay, Body enjoys? 

By the help of Seaſe, perhaps; not other- 
Wiſe, Is BEAUT v, then, the Object 
of Senſe? Say how? Which way? For 
otherwiſe the help of Sex/e is nothing in 
the Caſe: And if Body be of it- ſelf incapa- 
ble, and Sexſe no help to it, to apprehend 
or enjoy Beauty, there remains only the 
Mind which is capable either to appre- 
hend or to enjoy. 5 
Tau, 
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TRUE, ſaid I; but ſhow me, then, 
„ Why BeauTy may not be he Object 


f tbe Senſe 24 Shew me firſt, I Seu. 


intreat you, y, Where, or in What 
you fancy it may be ſo?“ Is it not 
Beauty which firſt excites the Senſe, and 
feeds it afterwards in the Paſſion we call 
Love? Say in the ſame manner, 
„That it is Beauty firſt excites the Senſe, 
* and feeds it after wards in the Paſſion we 
call Hunger.“ You will not fay it. 
The Thought, I perceive, diſpleaſes you. 
As great as the Pleaſure is of good Eating, 
you diſdain to apply the Notion of Beauty 
to the good Diſhes which create it, You 
wou'd hardly have applauded the pre- 
poſterous Fancy of ſome luxurious Ro- 
MANS of old, who cou'd reliſh a Fri- 
caſſee the better for hearing it was com- 
pos*d of Birds which wore a beautiful Fea- 
ther, or had ſung deliciouſly. Inſtead of 
being incited by ſuch a hiſtorical Account 
of Meats, you wou'd be apt, I believe, to 
have leſs Appetite, the more you ſearch'd 
their Origin, and deſcended into the & itch· 
14-Science, to learn the ſeveral Forms and 
Changes they had undergone, ere they 
were lerv'd at this elegant voluptuous Ta- 
ble. But tho the Kitchin-Forms be ever 
ſo diſgraceful, you will allow that the Ma- 
zerials of the Kitchin, ſuch, for inſtance, 
as the Garden farniſhes, are really fair and 
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eautiful in their kind. Nor will you de- 
ny Beauty to the wild Held, or to theſe 
Flowers which grow around us, on this 
verdant Couch. And yet, as lovely as 
are theſe Forms of Nature, the ſhining 
Graſs, or ſilver'd Moſs, the flowry Thime, 
wild Koſe, or Honeyſuckle : 'tis not their 
Be aur allures the neighbouring Herds, 
delights the brouzing Fawn, or Kid, and 
ſpreads the Joy we ſee amidſt the feeding 
Flocks : *Tis not the Form rejoices; but 
that which is beneath the Form: *tis Sa- 
vourineſi attracts, Hunger impels; and 
Thirſt better allay'd by the clear Brook 
than the thick Puddle, makes the fair 
NyY+PH to be prefer'd, whoſe Form is 
otherwiſe ſighted. For never can the 
Form be of real force where it is uncon- 
templated, unjudg'd of, unexamin'd, and 
ftands only as the accidental Note or To- 
ken of what appeaſes provok'd ſenſe, and 
ſatisfies the brutiſh Part, Are you per- 
ſuaded of this, good PHILOCL Es? or 
rather than not give Brutes the adyantage 
of Enjoyment, will you allow them alſoa 
Mind and rational Part? 

Not ſo, 1 told him. 


IFBRUTES therefore, ſaid he, be in- 
capable of knowing and enjoying Beauty, 
as being Brutes, and having St NS E only 
(the brutifh part) for their own ſhare; it 
follows, © Thu neither can M AN by 
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,, the ſame Seyſe or brutiſh Part, conceive Sect 2. 
„ Or enjoy Beauty: But all the Beauty and 

„ Good he enjoys, is ina nobler way, and 

„by the help of what is nobleſt, his 

„ MinpandREASON.” Here lies his Raben. 
Dignity and higheit {tereſt : Here his Ca- 


Ability or Incompetency, his Power of En- 
joyment, or his Impotence, is founded in 
this alone. As this is hund, fair, noble, 
worthy ; ſo are its Subjects, Ads and Em- 
ployments. For as the riotout Mi p, 
captive to Sexſe, can never enter in com- 
petition, Or contend for Beauty with the 
virtuous M1ND of Reaſon's Culture; fo cee 
neither can the Oljeckt which allure the T Ve. 
former, compare with thoſe which at- „ zn. 
tract and charm the latter. And when joments, 
each gratifies it-ſelf in the Enjoyment and 
Poſſeſſion of its Object; how evidently 
fairer are the Acts which join the latter 
Pair, and give a Soul the Enjoyment of 
What is gexerozs and good? This at leaſt, 
PEHILOCLES, you will ſurely allow, 
That when you place a Joy elſewhere 
than the in Mind; 7he Enjoyment it · ſelf 
will be no beautiful Subje&, nor of any 
graceful or agreeable Appearance, But 
when you think how Fr:endhrp is enjoy'd, 
how Hoxour, Gratitude, Candour, Benig- 
nity, and all internal Beauty; how all 
the /oc tal Pleaſures, HHci ty it-ſelf, and all 
Which -conltitutes the Worth and Happi- 
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neſs of Mankind; you will here ſurely 
allow Beauty in the Ad, and think it 
worthy to be view'd, and paſs'd in re- 
view otten by the glad Mind, happily 
conſcious of the generous Part, and of, 
its own Advancement and Growth in 


Beauty. 


THUS, Pru1LocLE s, (continu'd he, 
after a ſhort Pauſe) thus have I preſum'd 
to treat of Beauty before ſo great a Judg, 
and ſuch a skilful Admirer as your-ſelf. 
For taking riſe from Nature's Beauty, 
which tranſported me, I gladly ventur'd 
further in the Chaſe; and have accompa- 
ny'd you in ſearch of Beauty, as it re- 
lates to us, and makes our higheſt Go94, 
in its ſincere and natural Enjoyment. 
And if we have not idly ſpent our hours, 
nor rang*'d in vainthro theſe deſerted Re- 
gions; it ſhou'd appear from our ſtrict 
Search, that there is nothing ſo divine as 
BEAUTY: which belonging not to Boay, 
nor having any Principle or Exiſtence ex- 
cept in MinD and RAS ON, is alone 
diſcover'd and acquir'd by this diviner Part, 
when it inſpeQs 2z-ſe!f, the only Object 
worthy of it-ſelf. For whate'eris void of 
Mind, is Void and Darkneſs to the Mind's 
EyE. This languiſhes and grows dim, 
whene'er detain'd on foreign Subjects ; 
but thrives and attains its natural Vgours 

when 
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when employ'd in Contemplation of what ge& 2. 

is like it-ſelt. *Tis thus the zmproving : 

MIN, lightly ſurveying other Objects, 

and paſſing over Bodys, and the common 

Forms, (where only a Shadow of Beauty 

relts) ambitiouſly preſſes onward to its 

Source, and views the Original of Form 

and Order in that which is intelligent. 

And thus, OPHILOCLES! may weim- Ned 
rove and become Artiſts in the kind; of enr/elves 

learning „ To know Our-ſelves, and what 

» That is, which by improving, we may 

„ be ſure to advance our Worth, and real , | m 

„Self- Intereſt.“ For neither is this K now- 

ledg acquir'd by Contemplation of Bod ys, 

or the outward Forms, the View of Pa- 

geantrys, the Study of Eitates and Ho- 

nours: nor is He to be eſteem'd that 

ſelf-improving Artiſt, who makes a For- < 

tune out of theſe; but he (He only) is 

the wiſe and able Man, who with a flight 

regard to theſe Things, applies himſelf 

to cultivate another Soil, builds in a dif- 

ferent Matter from that of Stone or Mar- 

ble; and having righter Models in his 

Eye, becomes in truth the Architect of 

his own Life and Fortune; by laying with- 

in himſelf the laſting and ſure Foundations 

of Order, Peace, and Concord.---But now 

"tis time to think of returning home. 

The Morning is far ſpent, Come! Let 


us away, and leave theſe uncommon Sub- 
zects ; 
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jets ; till we retire again to theſe remote 
and unfrequented Places. 


AT THESE words TRHREOO LES 


mending his pace, and going down the 
Hill, left me at a good diſtance ; till 
he heard me calling earneltly after him. 
Having join'd him once again, I begg'd 
he wou'd ſtay a little longer: or it he 
were refolv'd fo ſoon to leave bu th the 
Woods, and that Philoſophy which he con- 
fin'dto em; that he wou'd let me how- 
ever part with 'em more gradually, and 
leave the beſt Impreſſion on me he cou'd, 
againſt my next Return. For as much 
convinc'd as | was, and as great a Con- 
vert to his Doctrine, my Danger till, I 
own'd to him, was very great: and 

foreſaw that when the Charm of cheſe 
Places, and his Company was ceas'd, I 
ſhou'd be apt to relapſe, and weakly yield 
to that too powerful Charm, the World. 


Tell me, continu'd I, how is it poſſible to 


hold out againit it, and withliand the ge- 
ner2] Opinion of Mankind, who have fo 
different a Notion of that which we call 
Good? Say truth now, T nEOCLES, can 
any thing be more odd, or ditlonant irom 
the common Voice of the World, than 
what we have determin'd in this matter? 


WHOM 
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W Hno0M ſhall we follow then? reply'd Seck. 3. 


he, Whoſe Judgment or Opinion ſhall we 
take, concerning What is Good, What con- 
trary d If All, or any part of Mankind are 
eonſonant with themſelves, and can agree 
in this; Jam content to leave Philoſophy, 
and follow them: If otherwiſe; Why 
ſhou'd we not adhere to what we have 
choſen ?---Let us then, in another View, 
conſider how this Matter ſtands, 


SEC 4. OL 
E THEN walk'd gently homewards 


(it being almoſt Noon) and he con- 
tinu'd his Ditcourtle,. 


ONE Man, ſaid he, affects the Hero; immer 
eſteems it the higheſt Advantage of Life, I Men. 
to have ſeen War, and been in Action in 
the Field. Another laughs at this Hu- 
mour; counts it all Extravagance and | 
Folly, prizes his own Vit and Prudence; 1 
and wou'd take it for a Diſgrace to be 
thought adventurous, One Perſon is af- | 
ſiduous and indefatigable in advancing Pa, | 
himſelf to the Character of a Man of Bu- | 
ſineſs, Another on the contrary thinks 
this impertinent; values not Fame, or a 
Character in the World: and by his gaod- 

will 
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will wou'd always be in a Debanch, and 
never live out of the Szews or Taverns; 
where he enjoys, as he thinks, his higheſt 
Good. One values Wealth, as a means 
only to indulge his Palat, and 10 eat finely, 
Another loaths this, and affects Popularity, 
and « Name. One admires Muſic and 
Paintings, Cabinet. curioſitys, and in- door 
Ornaments: Another admires Gardens, 


Architecture, and the Pomp of Buildings, 


Another, who has no G#/to of either ſort 
believes all thoſe they call ViIRTVuos1 
to be half -· diſtracted. One looks upon all 
Expence to be Madneſs ; and thinks only 
Wealth it- ſelf to be Good. One games ; 
another areſſes, and ſtudies an Equipage, 
another is full of Heraldry, Points of He- 
nour, a Family, and a Rlood. Onerecom. 
mends Gallautry and Intrigue; another 
ordinary G:c2-f2!9wſhip ;anotherBuſſoone- 
ry, Satir, and the common Wit; another 
ports, and the Country; another a Court; 

another Travelling, and the fight of fo- 
reign Parts; another Poetry, and the fa- 
hionable Learning. All theſe go dif- 
ferent ways. All cenſure one another, and 
are deſpicable in one another's eyes. By 
fits too they are as deſpicable in zhezr own, 
and as often out of conceit with them - 
ſelves, as their Humour changes, and their 
Paſſion turns from one thing to another 
What is it then 1 ſhou'd be concern'd for? 
Whoſe 
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Whoſe Cenſuredol fear? Or by whom, SeR. g. 
after all, ſhall I be guided? 


Is I ask, „Are RiCHEs good, when xp, 
„only heap'd up, and un-imploy'd#?” 
One anſwers, „ They are.” The reſt de- 
ny „Hou is it then they are to be 
„. imploy'd in order to be good? All 
diſagree. All tell me different things. 

„ Since therefore RieHEs are not, of 
„ themſelves, good (as moſt of you de. 
„ clare;) And ſince there is no Agree» 
zz ment among you which way they become 
„ good; why may not I hold it for my 
„Opinion, that they are neither good in 
„ themſelves, nor directiy any Caufe cr 
„ Means of Good? 


I F there be thoſe who wholly deſpiſe Fame and 
Fanz; And iH among thoſe who coyei A 
it, he who deſires it for one thing, deſpiſes 
it tor another; he who ſeeks it with ſome 
Men, deſpiſes it with others: Why may 
not I ſay, „ That neither do I know how 


„ any Fame can be call'd a Good?” 


Ir of thoſe who covet PLEASURE, Tlalere. 


they who admire it in oe kind, are ſupe- 
rior to it in another; Why may not I 
ſay, „ That neither do I know which of 
„ theſe Pleaſures, or how Pleaſare it-ſelf, 
„can be call'd Good?” 
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Ir among thoſe who-covet LIVE ever 
ſo earneſtly, that Life which to One is eli- 
gible and amiable, is to Another deſpica- 
ble and vile; Why may not | ſay, „ That 
„ neither do I know how Lyfe it- ſelf can, 
„ of itſelf, be thought a G 


IN the mean time, This I know cer- 
tainly ; „ That the neceſſary Conſequence 
„ Of eſteeming theſe things highly, is to 
„be a Slave, and conſequently miſera- 
„ble.“ - -But perhaps (PHILOCLES!) 
you are not yet enough acquainted with 
this odd kind of Reaſoning. 


Mos, ſaid I, than I believe you can 


eaſily imagine. I perceiv'd the goodly 


Lady, your celebrated Beauty, was about 
to appcar a- new: and leafily knew again 


LiBERTY, that fair Face of LIBERTY, which [ 


Goods of 
Fer tune. 


had ſeen but once in the * Picture you 
drew yeſterday of that Moral Dame. I 
can aſſure you, I rhink of her as highly as 
poſſible: and find that without her Help, 
to raiſe one above theſe ſeemingly eſſential 
Goods, and make one more eaſy and in- 
different towards Lyfe, and towards a For- 
tune; "twill be the hardeſt thing in the 
world to enjoy either. Sollicitude, C _ 
an 


® Supra, p. 251. And VOL. III. p. zt, 397, &e. 
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and Anxiety, will be multiply'd : and in Sect. 3. 


this unhappy Dependency, 'tis neceflary to 
make court, and be not a little ſervile. 
To flatter the Great, to bear Inſults, to 
ſtoop, and fawn, and abjectly reſigu one's 
Senſe and Manhood; all this muſt coura- 
geoufly be endur'd, and carry'd off, with 
as free an Air, and good Countenance as 
poſſible, by one who ſtudies Greateneſs of 
this ſort, who knows the general way of 
Courts, and how to fix unſteddy Fortune. 
I need not mention the Envyings, the 
Miſtruſts, and Jealouſys---- 


No truly, (aid he (interrupting me) 
neither need you, But finding you ſe 
ſenſible, as I do, of this unhappy State, 
and of its inward Sores, (whatever may 
be its outward Looks) How is it poſſible 
but you muſt find the Happineſs of that 
other contrary State? Can you not call to 
mind what we reſolv'd concerning Na- 
ture? Can any thing be more deſirable than 
to follow her? Or is it not by this Freedom 
from our Paſſions and low lutereſts, that 
we are reconcil'd to the goodly Order of 


the Univerſe ; thit we harmonize with - 


Nature; and live in Friendſhip both with 
Go b and Man? | 


LET us compare, continu'd he, the C. of |} 
Advantages of each State, and ſet their *. 


Goods 


— —— ” p —„—- — . 
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Part 3: G»94s one againſt another: On one ſide, fo 
thoſe which we found were wncertainly ſo; . 

bempariſen and depended both on Fortune, Age, th 
Circumſtances and Humour: On the o- ſe 
ther ſide, theſe which being certainthem- Þ| © 
ſelves, are founded on the Contempt of FF » 
thoſe others 10 uncertain. Is manly Liber- »» 
ty, Generoſity, Magaanimity, not a Goo? FF » 
May we not efteem as Happineſs, that 
Sel{- Enjoyment which ariſes from a Con- v 


ſiſtency of Life and Manners, a Harmony *' 
of Affections, a Freedom from the Re- 8 
proach of Shame or Guilt, and a Conſci- 
ouſneſs of Worth and Merit with all Man- F. 
kind, our Society, Country, aud Friends: 

all which is founded in Virtue only? A ſh 


Min ſubordinate to Reaſon, a Temper hu- = 
man i'd, and fitted to all natural Aﬀec- I »» 
tions; an Exerciſe of Friendſhip uninter- FF » 
rupted; a thorow Candor, Benignity, and 

Good Nature; with conſtant Security, U 


hire Equanimity, (if I may uſe 
0 


ſuch philoſophical Terms) are not theſe e- I} /* 
ver, and at all ſeaſons Good? Is it of theſe m0 
one can at any time nauſeate and grow 1 r 
weary? Are there any particular Ages, Sea- * 


ſons, Places, Circumſtances, which mutt ac- 

company theſe, to make em agreeable? 

Are theſe variable & inconſtant ? Do theſe, de 

by being ardently beloy'd, or ſought, occa - 

hon any Diſturbance or Miſery? Can Pl 

theſe be at any time overvaln's? Or, if * 
td 
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to fay more yet, can theſe be ever taken Sed. 2 
from us, or can we ever be hinder'd in — 
the Enjoyment of *em, unleſs by onr- | 
ſelves ? How can we better praiſe the 
Goodneſs of Providence, than in this, 

„ That it has plac'd our Happineſs and 

„ Good in things We can beſtow upon 

„„ ur- ſelves? 


I this be ſo, ſaid I, I ſee no reaſon we 
have to accuſe Providence on any ac- 
count. But Men, I icar, will hardly be 
brought to this good Temper, while their 
Fancy is ſo ſtrong, as it naturally is, to- 
wards thoſe other movable Goods. And in 
ſhort, if we may depend on what is ſaid 
commonly, „ All Good is merely as we 
„ fancy it. *Tis Conceit which makes it. 
„ Allis OPINIO and Taucy only.“ oni At 


WHEREFORE then, ſaid he, do we 
act at any time? Why chxſe, or why pre- 
fer one thing to another? You will tell 
me, I ſappoſe, *tis becauſe we fancy it, 
or fancy G in it. Are we therefore 
to follow every preſent Fancy, Opinion, 

or Imagination of Good? If fo, then w-e 
| mult follow that at oe time, which we 
decline at another; approve at one time, 
What we diſapprove at another; and be at 
perpetual variance with our- ſelves. But 
if we are not to follow all Fancy or Opi- 

| nion 
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Part 3. nion alike; If it be allow'd, ,, That of 


Opinien, 


„ Fancys, ſome are true, ſome falſe; then 
we are to examine every Fancy; and the 
is ſome Rule or other, by which to ug, 
and determine. *T'was the Fancy of one 
Man to ſet fire to a beautiful Temple, in 


order to obtain immortal Memory or 


Fame. *T was the Fancy of another Man 
to conquer the World, for the ſame Rea- 
ſon, or what was very like it, If this 
were really the Man's Good; Why do we 
wonder at him? If the Fancy were wrong; 
ſay plainly in What it was ſo; or Why th: 
Subject was not Good to bim, as be fan- 
cy'4? Either therefore, „ That is every 
„ Man's Goop which he fancies, and 
„ becauſe he fancies it, and is not content 
„ Without it:“ Or otherwiſe, ,, There is 


„ That in which the Nature of Man is | 
„ Jatigy'd; and which alone muſt be h:s | 
,, Goon.” If that in which te Nature 


be alone bis GOOD; then he is a Fool 
who foliuws that with Earneſtneſs, as hit 
Good, which a Man car be without, and 
yet be ſarisfy'd and contented. In the ſame 


of Man is ſatisfy'd, and can reſt contented, | 


manner is hea Fool who flies that earneſily | 


as bis ILL, which a Man may exdare, and 
yet be eaſy and contented. Now a Man 
may poſſibly not have burnt a Temple (as 
ExoSTRATUS) and yet may be con- 
Fenzted, Or tho he may not have con- 


\ 


quer'd 


—_ MA a / a= atous a 
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quer'd the World (as ALEXANDER) Sect. 3. 
yet he may be eaſy and contented: as he | 
| may ſtill without any of thoſe Advantages 
| of Power, Riches, or Renown; if his F A N- | 
CY hinders not. In ſhort, we ſhall find 
F ,, That without any one of thoſe which | 
„ste commouly call'd Goods,a Man may 
„be contented:”” As, on the contrary, 
„He may poſſeſs them all, and. ſtil be i 
«+» diſconzented, and not a jot the happier,” 
It ſo; it follows, „ That Happineſs is 
„ from within, not from withour.” A 
good FANCY is the Main. And thus, 
Jou ſee, Lagreewithyou, „ That“ Op oe 
„ NION #s all in all,” But what is All, i» 
this, PH1LOCLES, which has ſeiz'd you ? »h-: 
'F You ſeem of a ſudden grown deeply 
| thoughtful, 


ä FS. „ 
K a — — — 


4 To tell you truth, ſaid I, I was conſi- 

14 dering What wou'd become of me, if, af- 
ter all, I ſbou'd, by your means, turn 
Philoſopher. The Change, truly, 
wou'd be ſomewhat extraordinary, re- 
ply'd THEOCLES. But be not con- 
cern'd. The Danger is not ſo great. And 
Experience ſhews us every day, That for 
talking or writing Philoſophy, People are 
not at all the nearer being PHIL Os o- 
PHERS. 


Vol. II. > Bur, 


fas v == n ASD. co. dos _ 


* VOL.I pap. 29 20 Cc VOL, III. , 
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Bur, ſaid I, the very Name is a kind 
of Reproach. The word ID 10 r ſtood 
formerly as the Oppoſite to Philoſopher : 
but now-a days it means nothing more 
commonly than he Put LOSOPHER 


himſelf. 


Yer, in effect, (reply'd he) what elſe 
is it we all do in general, than phzleſo- 
hize? If *y1LoOSOPHY be, as we take 
it, the Study of Happineſs ; muſt not every- 
one, in ſome manner or other, either skil- 
fully or unskilfully philoſophize? Is not 
every Deliberation concerning our main 
Intereſt, every Correction of our Taſte, 
every Choice andPreference in Life to be 
reckon'd of this kind? For „„ If Happi- 
,» neſs be not allow'd to be from Se/f, and 
„ from within; then either is it from out. 
„ ward Things alone, or from Seifand out- 
„ ward Things together.“ If from outward 
Things alone; ſhew it us, in fact, „That 
„all Men are happy in proportion to 
„ theſe; and that no-one who poſſeſſes 
„them is ever miſerable by his own fault.“ 
But this, it ſeems, hardly any-one will 
pretend to evince: All own the con- 
trary. Therefore „If Happineſs be 
„ partly from Self, partly from oztward 


„ Things; then each mult be confider'd, 


„ and a certain Value ſer on the OS 
0 
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„of an ixward kind, and which depend geq, 3. 
„on Se/f alone.“ If ſo: and that I con- 
ſider „ How, and in V bat theſe are to be 
„ preter'd; When and on what occaſion 
„they are iu ſeaſon, or out of ſeaſon; 
„When properly to take place, when to 
„ yield: What's this, after all, but to phi- 
loſophize ? Yet even this, ſtill, is e- 
nough to put one out of the ordinary way 
of thiaking, and give one an unhappy tura 
for Buſineſs, and the World, Right! 
For this alſo is to be conſider'd, and well 
weigh'd. And therefore This, ſtill, is PH 1- 
t LOSOPHY; „ Toinquire Where, and in 
R „ What reſpe& one may be molt a Loſer ; 
7 
e 


„ Which are the greateſt Gazzs, the moſt 
„ profitable Exchanges;” finceevery thing 
. in this World goes by Excbange. No- 
4 thing is had for nothing, Favaxr requires 
Courtſhip : Intereſt is made by Sollicita- 
tion: Honors are acquir'd with Hazard; 


4 Riches with Pains ; Learning and Accom- 
t pliſu ments by Study and Application. Se- 
0 curity, Reſt, Indolence are to be hid at 


8 other Prices. They may be thought, per- 
* haps, to come eaſy. For ,, Whit Hard- 
U ſhip is there? Where is che Harm? 
- | Tis only to abate of Came and Fortune. 
ze | Tis only to wave he Point of Honarr, 
and ſhare ſomewhat leſs of [ztere/t, If 
d, | this be ealy; all is well. Some Patience, 
as | you lee, is neceſſary in the cale, Privacy 
of 1 mult 
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mult be endur'd; even O/ſcurity and Con. 
femps. —— Such are the Conditions. And 
thus every-thing has its ConDIT10N, 
Power and Preferment; are to be had at 
one rate; Pleaſures at another; LIBE R- 
Ty and HONESTY at another. A good 
M i Þ muſt be paid for, as other things. 

But we had beſt b-ware leſt, perhaps, 
we pay too dear for it. Let us be aſſut'd 
we have a good Bargain. Come on 
then. Let us account. „What is a 
» M1NxD worth? What Allowance may 
„one handſomly make for it? Or What 
„may one well afford it for?“ If I 
part with it, or abate of it, *tis not for 
Nothing. Some value I muſt needs ſet 
upon my Liberty, ſome upon my inward 
Character. Something there is in what we 
call WoRTH; ſomething in Sincerity, and 
a ſound HEART, Orderly Afections, ge- 
nerous Thoughts, and a commanding RE A. 
s ON, are fair Poſſeſſions, not ſlightly to be 
given up. I am to conſider firſt, ,, What 
„ may be their Equivalent? Whether [ 
„ ſhall find my Account in letting theſe 
„ inward Concerns run as they pleaſe; or 
„Whether I ſhall not be better ſecur'd 
„ againſt Fortune by adjuſting Matters 
„ as home, rather than by making In- 
„ tereſt abroad, and acquiring firſt one 
„great Friend, then another, to add (till 


„ More and more to my Eſtate or Qua: 
77 lity f 4 
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« lizy?”? For Where am I to take up? Sect. 8. 


Begin; and ſet 2 Bounds. Let me hear 


politively “ How far lam to go, and 


Why no further?” What is a moderate 
Fortune, a Competency, and thoſe other De- 
grees commonly talk'd of? Where is my 
Anger to ſtop? or how High may I ſut- 
fer it to riſe? How far may I ingage in 
Love? How far give way to Amvition? 
How far to other Appetites? Ot am I to 
let all looſe? Are the Paſſions to take 
their ſwing ; and no Application to be 
given to 'em, but all to the outward Things 
they aim at? Or if any Application be 
requiſite; ſay plainly, * How much to 
one, and how much to rhe other?“ 
row far are the Appetires to be minded, 
and how far oxtward Things? Give us 
the Meaſure and Rule. See Whether this 
be not to philoſpphize? and Whether wil- 
lingly or unwillingly, knowingly or un- 
knowingly, directiy or indirectiy, Every- 
one does not as much? “ Where, then, 
is tbe Difference ? Which Manner is the 
ce beſt?” Here lies the Queſtion, This 
is What I wow'd have you weigh and ex- 
amine. „ But the Examination (ſay 
* you) is. troubleſom; and I had better 
„de without it.” bo tells you thus? 
* Your Reasoxn, you ſay, whoſe Force, 
* of neceſſity, you mult yield to.“ 

Tell me therefore, have you fitly _ 

vate 


— 
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Part. 3. vated that REAsoN of your's, poliſh'd 


Philoſophy. 


it, beſtow'd the neceſſary Pains on it, and 
exercis'd it on this Subject? Or is it like 
to determine full as well when un-exer- 
cis'd, as when thorow ly exercis'd, or ever 
ſo expert? Conſider pray, in Mathema- 
ticks; Whole is the beiter REASON of 
the two, and fitter to be rely'd on? The 
Practiſer's? or his who is unpractis'd? 
Whoſe in the way of Har, of Policy, or 
Civil Affairs? Whoſe in Merchandize, 
Law, Phyjuck?® And in MoRAL1TY 
and LIFE, I ask ſtill, H/hoſe? May he 
not, perhaps, be allow'd the beſt Judg of 
Living, who /iudies Li E, and endeavours 
to form it by ſome Rale? Or is he in- 
deed to be eſteem'd moit knowing in the 
matter, who {lightly examines it, and 
who accidentally and unknowingly philoſa- 
phizes? f 


Tus, PnHiLOCLES (ſaid he, con- 
cluding his Diſcourſe) Thus is PHIL o- 
SOPHY eſtabliſh'd. For every-one, of 
neceſſity, muſt reaſon concerning his own 
Happineſs ; © What his Good is, and what 
his Il.“ The Queſtion is only, Who 
reaſons beſt ?* For even he who re- 
jects this reaſoving or — Part, 
does it from a certain Reaſon, and from a 
Perſuaſion ** 'T hat this is beſ8.” 


BY 
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BV this time we found our ſelves in- Sect. 3. 
ſenſibly got home. Our Philoſopby ended, 
_ we return' d to the common Affairs of 

E. » 


The End of the Second Volume. 


